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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS — 


ADY OF THE MANOR, A.D. 1338-44 (ZS. Bodl. Misc. 264) 


, f 
Z “Lavy Hunting, a.v. 1338-44 (ALS. Bodl, Misc. 20/\ae 
state ‘aes 


This picture curiously illustrates a passage in the ‘‘Debate between the 

Heralds of England and France,” written more than a hundred years later. 

__ The English herald boasts of his country’s numerous parks, full of deer, ‘so 

that when the ladies go out to divert themselves, they draw their bows and kill 

these animals, which is a very exquisite pleasure.” “The French herald, how- 

ever, maintains that the adventurous chase of the wild beasts in the forests of 
France is a far greater pleasure than this tame English sport. 


GROUP ROUND THE HALL FIRE, A.D. 1338-44 (47S. Bodl. Misc. 264) . . . 


THE ‘‘GREAT BARN” OF THE LorD, AT LYPIATT, GLOUCESTERSHIRE , 
Built temp. Edward II. From a photograph. 


NINE ILLUSTRATIONS OF AGRICULTURE, C. 1340 (Loutrell Psalter) 473, 474, 475, 476 


FEEDING CHICKENS, C. 1340 (Loutrell Psalter) . Hedy stone RS eae oe oe 
FEEDING SWINE, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY (JZS. Roy. 2B. vit.) . 2. . 
KILLING PIGS, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY (JZS, Roy. 2 B. vit.) . 


WOMEN CATCHING RABBITS, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY (JZS. Roy. 
DI SRA RON oe as d Saha 2 


SARIN GID TRS imeAST) tL33 8 —110— nnn ene yn 
This and the four following are from MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 


SHOBING SAU ITORSE, A. Da i388 -445 ee oe cea Saleen, = 


SWAN-HOPPING, A.D. 1338-44 
GROUP IN THE MANOR-HOUSE, A.D. 1338-44 . 


STORING TREASURE IN A VAULT, A.D. 1338-44...... bbe 98 oy 
The presence of a priest with book and holy water possibly indicates the 
consecration of the wealth to a religious use. 


Ween Apam DeLvED AND EVE SPAN 3s ok. 6 ees ee es 

This picture of Adam and Eve is from MS. Roy. 1 E. iv. (British Museum), 

a Pentateuch of English work, contemporary with John Ball. Eve is repre- 
sented with the primitive distaff. 


TOWN-WALL, CANTERBURY aly get poe tee ee ee ee 
From a photograph. About 1375, Archbishop Sudbury, seeing the discon- 
tent of the commons of Kent, induced the citizens to share with him the cost 
of surrounding the cathedral and city with a strong wall with bastion towers, 
nominally to guard against French invasion, but in reality to protect the wealth 
of the burghers and the treasures of the Church against the impending attack 
of the peasantry. Before the work was completed the revolt broke out, with 
the result described in the text. The wisdom of the Archbishop’s precaution 
was proved a hundred years later. By that time the fortifications were com- 
pleted, and the consequence was that when during the last struggle of York and 
Lancaster in 1469-1470 Canterbury was threatened by ‘‘a captain named 
Quynt,” a gift of 13s. 4d. sufficed to make him desist from all attempt to 
meddle with the city or its inhabitants. 


‘i purnal of Archeological Association) . Ee re Ae 
UE bes of i querns is of a primitive type; it is Romano-British, aud 
was found in 1858 in a tumulus at Bredon, Leicestershire. The second figure 
represents the nether-stone of a pot-quern, found in 1836 at West Coker, 
Somerset. It is 6 inches high, and 113 inches across at base. The opening 
through which the meal escaped is shaped like a round-arched door with a 
fleur-de-lis above, a decoration which probably indicates that it is thirteenth 


century work. 


HIANDMILL, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY ...... . > 
An illustration of a quern in use, from MS. Roy. to E. iv- 
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SAMSON GRINDING AT THE MILL ee ye On i ia Ce ere 
A striking picture of forced labour in the fourteenth century, from MS. Roy. 
2.B. vii. x 
SEAL OF THE CITY OF CANTERBURY, FOURTEENTH CENTURY (Collection of 
DOLLELY Of A PLEGUGTIECS))-< rete 3 tke) geass oly) ge eo ie a 
A conventional representation of one of the city gates, which were in 
process of construction (see above, p. xxvii) about the time when this seal 
was made. 


WAYFARERS, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY (A/S. Roy, 2 B. vit.) 
BEAR-BAITING, C. 1340 (Loutrell Psalter) 


GAMBLERS BY THE WAY-SIDE, EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY (J/S. Roy. 
D Set, Gis 6 5 aq e ne ae 


COCK=BIGHTING,;AsDs 1335-44) 0 5) ig 2 Aeon alee ec 
This and the five following are from MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 
TUMBLING, A.D. 1338-44 


. . 


JUGGLERS, A.D. 1338-44 . 
IDINSKGIEN (ON, INSION PIO REIN UR, 6 i ee SG ce ms 
CARRYING BABIES IN DOUBLE PANNIER, A.D. 1338-44. . 
MAN -AND WOMAN SAWING, A.D.- 1338-44 


CARDING AND SPINNING, C. 1340 (Loutrell Psalter) . 
REAPERS, FOURTEENTH CENTURY (J/S. Roy. 2 B. vii ) 


Interesting for the ‘‘harvestman,” the officer charged with the superin- 
tendence of the lord’s harvest, standing over the reapers with his rod, as 


described in medieval custumals. 


REAPERS WITH SCYTHE AND REAPING-HOOK, A.D. 1338-44 (J/S. Bodl. Afisc. 
204) een ‘ kel |e rare iste ee ote 
RUTHCAND IBOAZ 7; eo) eet enh Gee ain eee eee hes yt er oe 
A picture of reapers and gleaner in the early fifteenth century, from a 
Psalter, MS. Harleian 1892 (British Museum). 
DAVID AND HIS CHoIR (JZS. Harl. 1892). Sie ame es oe A 
A remarkable group of musicians. David is playing the bells ; the other 
instruments are a triangle, sackbut, psaltery, and harp. At the date of this 
MS., early fifteenth century, the sackbut was just coming into use. The 
psaltery, whose earlier form is shown on p. 64, had gradually assumed the 
shape denicted here, and was beginning to be held on the knees instead of 
against the chest. The harp seems to have been considered in earlier times 


a specially English instrument ; in a German MS. of the ninth century it is 
called ctthara angtlica. 


RicHArD II. AND HIs PATRON SAINTS me a . to face page 
From the Arundel Society’s reproduction of a painting in tempera, belonging 

to the Earl of Pembroke ; done by an Italian artist, probably soon after 
Richard’s accession. It is a diptych, of which the left-hand portion is here 
reproduced, The King is accompanied by his patron saints, S. John the 
Baptist, S, Edward the Confessor, and S. Edmund the Martyr. He is paying 


his devotions to the Virgin and Child, who are shown, surrounded by angels, 
in the other half of the diptych. 


RICHARD II. CONSULTING WITH HIS FRIENDS IN CONWAY CASTLE sae 
From the original MS. (Harleian 1319, British Museum) of one of the 
authorities named at the head of this section (see p. 493), a metrical history of 
the close of Richard II.’s reign by a Frenchman, Créton, who was with the 
King throughout his second expedition to Ireland and his wanderings in 
Wales. Richard is here painted in his disguise as a Minorite, 
THE DUKES OF EXETER AND SURREY RIDING FROM CONWAY TO CHESTER 
(MS. Harl. 1319) fag a Gh gi gia Ms alec’ af Le 
The two dukes were sent by Richard to negotiate with Henr 
The picture illustrates the mode of travelling at that time. 
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XXIX 


ae 
HENRY x LANCASTER LEADING RicHarpD II. into LONDON (AZS. Har, 
TUE 5S NE Oe De ec eS Ree A 


KING AND JESTER, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY ........-... 
From a Psalter, MS. Harleian 1892, The King, if meant for a portrait, 
can only be Henry IV. 
A RoyaL BANQUET, EarLy FIFTEENTH CENTURY (42S, Hari, 1892) . -_ 
Probably Henry IV. again. The scene is interesting for the boys playing 
on fifes, and the servants at the side-table. 
HENRY V. (from a picture at Queen's College, Oxford) oar eA 
RECEPTION OF THE EARL OF WARWICK AS CAPTAIN OF CALAIS, temp. 
From MS. Cotton Julius E, iv. art. 6 (British Museum), a Life of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (who died 1439), written and illustrated by 
John Rous, who died in 1491. 
HEEMED. ShrpLDssAND SADDER VOR ELENRY) Ve4 c) 5. 2a Sue el ee 
Now placed above his tomb, at Westminster ; here reproduced from Gough’s 
** Sepulchral Monuments.” 
SIEGE OF ROUEN, A.D. 1418 (JZS. Cott. Jul. E. tv. art. 6) ie, Se 
A BELEAGUERED CiTy, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY (47S. Harl, 1892) 


THE MINSTRELS’ GILD OF NORTHERN ENGLAND (Carter, ‘‘ Ancient Painting’’) 
Sculptured on a pillar in S. Mary’s, Beverley, a church which was built 
under Henry VI. The inscription, ‘* Thys pyllor made the Mynstrels,” shows 
it to have been the work of the Gild of Minstrels which had its head-quarters 
at-Beverley, and which included minstrels from the Trent to the Tweed. The 
man with a sword is probably the alderman of the gild; he plays the flute or 
hautboy. The other instruments are the cittern, bass flute, crowth or fiddle, 
and tabor and pipe. 
SEAL OF SHREWSBURY, A.D. 1425 (Collection of Society of Antiquartes) . ai 
A good example of one of the characteristic types of town seals. It repre- 
sents the town itself, within its walls above the river. 
HpN Roel eA Tenn SMRINEROE oF) EDMUND, 1433). 6 a aes 1 Gee a oto 
From Lydgate’s ‘‘Life of S. Edmund,” MS. Harleian 2278 (British 
Museum). Henry spent Christmas 1433 at S. Edmund’s ; Lydgate’s beautiful 
MS. was probably written and presented to the King on that occasion. 
HUMPHRY, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, AND ELEANOR, HIS WIFE ....... 
From MS. Cotton Nero D. vii. (British Museum), a Book of the Benefactors 
of S. Albans Abbey, compiled there c. 1460. Humphry and his second wife, 
Eleanor Cobham, are represented joining the fraternity of S. Albans, in 1431. 


GROUP WITH JESTER, EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY (JZS. Har/. 1892) 
Evidently a satire on the scandals of the time. 


TALBOT, EARL OF SHREWSBURY, PRESENTING A BOOK TO MARGARET OF 
PAGING UA ID LE NIRV lc ciel siete han MR eC a Wik ee hare es 
From MS. Roy. 15 E. vi. (British Museum), a splendidly illuminated copy 
of the ‘‘Fais d’Alisandre,” made in England for Talbot, as a present to 
Queen Margaret, probably soon after her marriage, in 1445 
UAC TIERONE HPATSAUSE a aeat ets ere ie acer wna LL Ce dee, SAP Ge oe lle aya 
The square keep dates from the twelfth century, the time of the first union of 
England and Normandy. The round tower, still known as ‘‘ Tour Talbot,” 
was added by Talbot when commandant of the castle, 1417-50, and thus 
represents the last struggle of the English kings for dominion in France. 
Joun, DUKE oF BEDFORD, KNEELING BEFORE Sie GEORGE Suen oes tales 
This picture and the next are from the ‘‘ Bedford Missal” (MS, Add. 18850, 
British Museum), written and illuminated for the Duke of Bedford in France 
c. 1430. The face of the Duke is evidently a portrait. 
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ANNE OF BURGUNDY, DucHESS OF BEDFORD, KNEELING BEFORE S, ANNE, 

Pe VIRGUN ANT CHILI iy acy mete spay is Mine lca mee cee i> Bsa TT, 
JOAN OF ARC BEFORE THE DAUPHIN AT CHINON . . .. 2... 2. +--+ 539 
From MS. Roy. 20 D. viii. (British Museum), the Chronicle of Monstrelet, 

by a Flemish hand, late fifteenth century. 
SUBMISSION OF BORDEAUX TO THE FRENCH, A.D. 1453 . - 544 


From MS. Roy. 20 C. ix. (British Museum), a French ‘Chronique de 
Charles VII.,”’ written at the end of the fifteenth century. 


A Lapy’s BEDROOM, MIDDLE FIFTEENTH CENTURY (7S, Hlarl. 2278)... . 547 
Illustrates the luxury of the time. 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK . CO. Gein GO Mace SLC Me tae er Pen 2 
The statue here reproduced from Owen and Blakeway’s ‘‘ History of 
Shrewsbury” was erected, shortly after the Duke’s death (1460), over the 
western gate of the Welsh Bridge at Shrewsbury. It now standsat the end of 
the Market-house, whither it was removed when the gate was taken down. 
The people of Shrewsbury, either to disguise the fact that they had done 
honour to the Duke of York, or misinterpreting some popular tradition, used 
to tell that this figure was the work and the image of Llewelyn the Great, who 
had built the bridge and set up his monument on it; and that Edward I., 
“beinge a deadlie, guilefull and crueH mortheringe enémie of the Brittaines 
nobles and princes,” to deface the monument had caused the arms of England 
to be engraved upon it; ‘‘ but because of the nose of Llewelyn which was 
flatt, they could not alter the picture, but the picture of the flatt nose still 
remayneth,” 


KING, QUEEN AND CourRT, MIDDLE FIFTEENTH CENTURY (JS. Hari. 2278) . 549 
Probably represents Henry VI. and Margaret. 


MAP OF THE WARS OF THE) ROSES kgs: Ge ere yneu nt tyne ene Oaae ye 5 SO) 
AVARICE REPRESENTED BY A RICH ENGLISH TRADER OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY COUNTING HIS HOARD OF GOLD. . 551 


From MS. Bodleian 283, the ‘‘ Mirrour of the World,” an English transla- 
tion of a French work by Laurentius Gallus, on Virtues and Vices. 
CASTLE-GATE, SHREWSBURY 205 a ep tre sgh eco) ee eee SS 
From Owen and Blakeway’s ‘‘ History of Shrewsbury.” Shrewsbury was 
one of the towns whose burghers sympathized with the Duke of York. This 
view, taken before modern changes had been made, preserves the old street of 
a border town where traders gathered under the shelter of the Castle, and 
shows the open front of the early shop where the townspeople displayed their 
goods on a ledge or shutter. 
Percy’s Cross, HEDGELEY Moor, NEAR WOOLLER, NORTHUMBERLAND . . . 558 
This cross, or rather pillar, was built in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, who 
fell on the spot fighting for Henry VI. against Lord Montagu, three weeks 
before the battle of Hexham. 
WARWICK THEVICING-MUAISER Sy src, er suet ie a ater an rn EC 
From a Roll of the Earls of Warwick (now in the collection of the Duke of 
Manchester) by John Rous, who died r4or. 
ROSE-NOBLE OF EDWARD IV., 1465 . Pe eee ay tre og oD 
So called from the rose stamped on both sides. The white rose was the 
badge of the Mouse of York ; the sun was Edward’s personal badge, which he 
is said to have adopted in memory of the appearance of three suns in the sky 
before his victory at Mortimer’s Cross, 1460. The rose-noble was also called 
royal, or ryal, a name borrowed from the French. Its value was ten shillings, 
ANGEL OF EDWARD IV. ME Te Oe ce gy NS 
The angel was a new gold coin, introduced by Edward IV. about 1461. Its 
value was that of the old noble, six and eightpence. 
Woop CARVING, BRAMHALL, CHESHIRE, FIFTEENTH CENTURY (Larwaher 
*¢ Fast Cheshire”) . aaa ae MET ie as Neh Eee Mt Fees : 
Bramhall House is one of the finest examples of an English timbered 
mansion. Its ground floor, and the banqueting-hall above, date from the 
fifteenth century, On the north side of the banqueting-hall projects an oriel 


window, resting on the bracket here figured. The arms on the shield are those 
of the Davenports, to whom Bramhall belongs. 
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WALTER CONEY, MERCHANT OF LYNN, 1440-1479... ........., 
A_brass formerly in S. Margaret's Church, Lynn ; here reproduced from 
Taylor’s ** History of Lynn.” 
rouse Or WatTER Conny AP LYNN’. 026. Ys 00 eo 
From Mackerell’s ‘* History of Lynn.” The house has now been demolished. 
Court oF Kine’s BENCH, femp. HENRY VI... ........ Toface p. 
One of four illuminations, representing the Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, which seem to have belonged to a 
law-treatise of Henry VI.’stime. They are now at Whaddon Hall, Bucks; 
the picture here given is copied from a reproduction in ‘‘ Archzologia.” The 
five figures in red are the judges; the shields over their heads bear (1) the 
traditional arms of Edward the Confessor ; (2) England and France quarterly ; 
(3) England. Below them sit, as now, the King’s Coroner and Attorney, and 
the Masters of the Court ; all wearing parti-coloured robes of rayed blue and 
mustard-colour, or of murrey and rayed green. On the table stand two ushers, 
one clad in murrey and rayed green, the other in mustard-colour and rayed 
blue ; this last is administering the oath on the Book to one of a group of jury- 
men, At the bar stands a prisoner in fetters, in custody of the marshal or a 
tipstaff ; the figures on each side of these two are serjeants in robes of green 
and rayed blue, and wearing coifs. Below are six prisoners chained together 
by the ankles, and guarded by two tipstaffs or gaolers, one of whom, on left, 
looks in his blue coat very like a modern policeman. 


EFFIGY OF BISHOP GOLDWELL (Britton, ‘* Norwich Cathedral”) ....... 

Goldwell died in 1499. The remarkably beautiful and elaborate ornamenta- 

tion of the vestments which he is represented as wearing makes his effigy a 
good illustration of the wealth of the higher clergy in the 15th century. 


CREAT ONORING RECTORY: ELOUSES INORROLKs |i c-0) omen ienenn inate 
From a photograph. A rectory-house of the late 15th century, built of brick 
and terra-cotta. 
SERN EW LUNN GLOUCESTER were moatarens ee em sre a aan Pre ae Ry ec 
Built by Abbot Seabroke, 1450-57, for pilgrims to the tomb of Edward II. 
in Gloucester Abbey church. The architect was a monk, John Twining. The 
building, still used as an inn, was of chestnut-wood, filled in with lath and 
plaster. The view here given from Britton’s ‘‘ English Cities” shows the old 
building as it was before modern restoration. 


ALMSBOX, BROWNE’S HosPITAL, STAMFORD (Archeological Fournal) nae 
Browne’s Hospital (or almshouse) was founded about 1490; the box seems 
to be of the same date. It is of maple-wood, eight inches high, with bands, 
lock, and double hasp of iron. The money was dropped in through a slit in a 
depression on the top. An iron link attached to one side probably fastened 
the box to a wall. 
HAND-BELL OF CORPORATION OF DOVER (Yournal of Archaological Association) 
Of gilt brass ; one side is adorned with a representation of the Angelic Salu- 
tation, the other with an amphora from which spring three lilies, the emblem 
ofthe Virgin. Round the base is the legend ‘‘ Petrus Greineus me fecit, 1491.” 


LYDGATE IN His Stupy (AS. Harl. 2278) . 


LYDGATE PRESENTING His LIFE OF ST. EDMUND TO Henry VI (JS. Hari. 
DARN b « @ 6 Ap Po eo Be Bob oe Gerona ood ge peo 


ANNIGEIEMISTS 6&5 0h) CRNT URVe i)-ey. ules eo M nein) ein ey eee 
From a treatise on Alchemy, MS. Add. 10,302 (British Museum). 
INITIAL LETTER OF MS., Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, CGN EG aoe 
This 15th Century MS. of one of St. Anselm’s works illustrates the charac- 
ter of writing just before printing was introduced. 


GAxXTOMSHADVERTISEMEND 5 50. sf) 6 ee 
Facsimile of an original in the Bodleian Library. 
Tur Fox AND THE GRAPES (Caxton’s “* sop”) 
A Situ (Caxton’s ‘‘ Game of Chess Nie 
A ToLL-GATHERER (Caxton’s ‘* Game of Chess”) 
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ZESOP SURROUNDED BY THE CREATURES OF His FABLES (Caxton’s ‘‘ AEsop’’) 


Ear RIVERS PRESENTING His ‘‘ SAYINGS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS ” TO EDWARD 

Frontispiece to MS. Lambeth 265, doubtless the very copy thus presented. 

The portraits of the king and the earl are therefore authentic ; and the little 

figure by the king’s side is the only known contemporary portrait of his son, 
afterwards Edward V. 


Sit; [BROMEVREADING (hia tseve eye le iepomsee clon tute t-te CSE ets eter erm 

From MS. Harleian 2982, a Book of Hours, English work, but French 

style, late 15th century. St. Jerome, identified by the lion-cub jumping on 

his knee, is here painted as a cardinal. One of the best of many pictures, 
contained in this MS., of appliances for study in the 15th century. 


THE A DORATIONUOB ein VA Gam mcn neti ceteis Mesut: Men ce ney 

Painted on the chancel-screen in Plymtree Church, Devon ; here reproduced 
from the Rev. T. Mozley’s ‘‘Henry VII., Prince Arthur and Cardinal 
Morton.” The screen dates from about 1500; it has been conjectured that 
the foremost of the Magi, depicted as an old man, is a portrait of Morton, that 
the second, a youth carrying a vessel made in the form of Morton’s rebus, a tun 
with M on it, is the king’s eldest son Arthur, and that the third, who alone of 
the three wears a crown, is Henry VII. himself. No other representation of 
Cardinal Morton is known. 


HENRY VII. (Picture in National Portrait Gallery) ........ 


TRIAL OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AT THE EXCHEQUER, A.D. 1497... . 

From a reproduction in ‘‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” 1747, of ‘‘the original 

Table formerly in the Treasury of the King’s Exchequer,” and then in the 
Harleian Library, but now lost. 


A PORESTALIERGIN THE: PILLORY, 204077" cme meinen mee tenner 
From the Trial of Weights and Measures (‘* Vetusta Monumenta.”’?) Shows 
the result of the trial. 
Henry VII. Givinc To ABBoT ISLIP THE INDENTURES FOR THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE KING’s CHAPEL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 16 July, 1504 ...... 
The initial letter of the Indenture-book itself, MS. Harleian 1498 (British 
Museum). 


SOVERNICN Ops ELDNRe VOL a ae cima ee ene eee ene ee 
The first sovereigns, or twenty-shilling pieces, were coined in 1489. Till 

then the coin of highest value had been the royal or rose-noble (ten shillings). 
SEBASTIAN CABOT xs Rep nay cs PP ec aie: aS OT (oe he en 
From an engraving of a picture, now destroyed, which was at Whitehall in 

the time of James I. 


. 


> 


TITLE-PAGE OF ‘* KALENDARIUM ” OF JOANNES REGIOMONTANUS, 1476 . . 

Title-pages were introduced in 1470 ; until then the printers merely put a 
colophon at the end of the book. The first English title-page was that of a 
tract on the Pestilence, printed by W. Machlinia, shortly before 1490. The 
specimen of Venetian printing here reproduced is the earliest known instance 
of an ornamental title-page, and the earliest known title-page bearing title of 
book, date, place of imprint, and name of printer. In the original the initial 
A and the printers’ names are in red. : 


Slo): Ba C0) 0 er SecA at bi 5 Go 
From an engraving in H, Holland’s ‘* Heroologia,’’ 1620. 
GLASS PAINTING REPRESENTING BECKET’S SHRINE IN CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL eth oe re eee nS ese I eam bey iee 
From an engraving in Dean Stanley’s ‘* Memorials of Canterbury.” The 
painting is in a window, of 13 cent. work, in Trinity Chapel ; it is one of a 
group of medallions representing a vision seen by Abbot Benedict of Peter- 
borough, who is portrayed lying ona couch, while the martyr, clad in full 
pontificals, appears to him issuing from his shrine. The shrine itself is 
figured not as the original one existing at the time of the vision, but as that 
which was erected shortly after, which stood facing this very window until 
1540, and of which no other authentic picture now remains. It stood upon a 
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stone or marble platform resting on arches supported by six pillars ; in the 
open spaces between the pillars sick persons would place themselves to obtain 
a cure by proximity to the relics of the saint. The shrine itself was of wood, 
covered with plates of gold, and adorned with raised bands or ribs, inter- 
spersed with quatrefoils and semi-circles ; in these were set the most valuable 
of the gems offered by pilgrims. The intermediate surfaces were covered with 
a trellis-work of gold wire, to which lesser jewels were attached. The body 
lay inside the shrine and could be exposed to view by opening a door at the 
end, through which the saint is seen emerging in the picture, 


DEsIDERIUS ERASMUS (after Albert Diirer) 
PRINTING-PRESS, I5II Prats Re ney Ot RS eet eS ee 
The earliest known representation of a printing-press, from the title-page of 
Hegesippus, *‘ Historia de Bello Judaico,” printed by Jodocus Badius Ascensius, 
Paris, I511. 
ARCHBISHOP WARHAM ee ee ae eae 
From a picture by Holbein, at Lambeth Palace. 
CORONATION O fe LEENA ® VALU e Meme k aera mer Poe cee nye Aho arc leanne ee ane 
Initial letter of the Islip Roll, a MS. representing the funeral of Islip, Abbot 
of Westminster, A.D. 1532 ; now in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries. 


The reproductions here given from this Roll are copied from those in ‘‘ Vetusta 
Monumenta.” 


OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, TAUNTON ; Aud sete eee ee eee 

Built by Bishop Fox of Winchester, who was lord of the manor, temp. 

Henry VIII., and endowed by William Walbec, whose will was proved in 

the reign of Mary. The school buildings are now used as municipal offices, 

and have been considerably altered. The view here given is reproduced by 

permission of the Somerset Archeological Society, from a drawing in the 
Pigott collection, made before the alterations took place. 


TITLE-PAGE OF LUCIAN zp! Sipade@v, 1521 eee De eee ete ne 
Printed by John Sibercht, Cambridge; an early specimen of printing at Cam- 
bridge, and of printing in Greek characters in England. 
SALT-CELLAR AT CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD (Skhellon, ‘‘ Oxonia 
UME ARMM OLE eB a BO Ban 0 6 ba Sige gel a 0G. Ok 
Of silver gilt, relieved with purple enamel, part of which is now worn off. 
A curious transparent stone is set in the centre of the crown of leaves at the 
top, and pearls hang from the ends of the large drooping leaves, from the 
open-work beneath, and from the beaks of the pelicans. The pelican was the 
armorial bearing of Bishop Fox, and his initials are among the decorations of 
the vessel ; it was doubtless given by him to the College, which he founded. 


GCunismetmuRer (CARDINAL) COLLEGE, (OXFORDI, @ (4 6 a... sas @ 
Facsimile of a drawing (now in the Bodleian Library) by Neele, an Oxford 
autist, 1566. Except a small view in the background of Holbein’s portrait of 
Wolsey (in the hall at Christ Church), this is the earliest extant representation of 
the siete as it was left by Wolsey ard Henry. It shows the Great Quadrangle 
before the tower above the west gate was built, and before the tower at the 
south-west corner was pulled down. This last was built by Wolsey ; the exact 
time of its demolition is unknown. Henry VIII., when he completed the 
college after Wolsey’s fall, changed its name to Christ Church, 


ieee ti ARI GRACE ADIEU pet 2 e. aee me ye eS oe im oe 
In August 1512 the finest ship which England then possessed, the Regent or 
Sovereign of England, 1,0co_ tons, with 7co men on board, was burnt ina 
fight with the French fleet off the coast of Britanny. Henry V IIT. determined to 
have in its stead a yet finer ship, and the ‘* Harry Grace-a-Dieu” was built in 
consequence. It was of 1c0o tons, and carried 349 soldiers, 301 mariners, 
and 50 gunners, and was so splendid that it was said ‘* the like had eee bees 
seen in England.” ‘his drawing is from ‘* A Declaration of the Royal Navy 
of England,” written and illuminated by Anthony Anthony, an officer of the 
Ordnance, for Henry VIII. in 1546, and now among the Pepys MSS. at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. It is here copied from a reprodiction in 
«¢ Archzeologia.” 
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ARTILUERY IX AcTION, TEMP. Henry VIII... . --. - -- See fight" 613 
From an English MS. treatise on Artillery, MS. Cotton Vespasian A. xvi. 
(British Museum). 7 -3 
Cuicwester Marxkert-Cross (Mefusta Momumenta) . . .- +--+: - Se OTs. 
Built aD. 1500 ; here shown as it was in 1715. 
Friamw’s STREET, WORCESTER . . . - < . - = + + 5-2 5+ => 615 


These houses were built not later than Elizabeth’s reign, probably earlier. 
This view is taken from Britton’s “‘ English Cities,” published in 1830; the 
street has been altered since. 
HiguH STREET, SHREWSBURY . . .. .- Be hs Sy ee a ae 617 
From Owen and Blakeway’s “* History of Shrewsbury ” ; showing the aspect 
of the street in the 15th or 16th century, before modern changes. 


Ever Bripcr, Durnam (Brition, “‘ English Cities”) . . - 2... +++ - 619 
First built by Bishop Hagh of Puiset, c. 1170; rebuilt by Bishop Fox 
{afterwards Bishop of Winchester) c. 1500. The houses upon it, also of Tudor 
date, were demolished soon after Britton’s view was taken. ‘ 


Srr THomas More (Picture af More Family, by Holtein) ..... - Set re), si keee 
Renin Parack. on we SON Bee OSE ay ee ee . 623 
From an engraving in Nichols’s “‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth” of an Ff 


old drawing belongmg to the Earl of Cardigan. Richmond Palace, now 
destroyed, was built by Henry VII., and seems to have been a fine example 
of the striking outline given to the palaces of the Renascence by the grouping 
of pinnacles and towers. 
Rurat Scans, ap. 1496... - ... - ee Ts Org ey 2. Ges 
From MS. Roy. 19 C. vii. (British Museum), a moral treatise entitled 
“< | Imagimacyon de vraye Noblesse,” written and illuminated at Shene by 
a Flemish scnbe named Poulet, in 1496. The chapter to which this illumina- 
tion forms the frontispiece treats of “‘How Imagination by example and 
comparisons teachesyprinees and their knights the foresight and wisdom which 
they oaght to have, to execute and do what Reason and Justice bid them,” 
and the picture is partly allegorical, though the cart and its driver, and the 
group shooting at the batts, are drawn directly from the life of the time. 


Ropar Daxe®. 2... + « Bin See IS em oe, ee PEO ae Rn eae ee 
From an illaminatien im the treaty between Henry VIII. and Francis [., 
1327 (Chapter House Treaties, August 1527, Public Record Office). 
Horn anp BELT OF THE WAKEMAN OF Ripon (4rcholegical Journal) . 628 
From 1400 to 1616 the chief officer of the town of Ripon bore the title of 
Wakeman. His badge of office was a horn and beli, which he wore on five 
days in the year—Candlemas, Easter Monday, Wednesday in Rogation week, 
Sunday after Lammas, and St. Stephen's day—thence called horning-days. It 
is now worn by the serjeant-at-mace, when he walks before the mayor on cere- 
monial occasions. Horn and Wakeman probably origimated in a much earlier 
time, when the wakeman’s first duty was to guard the town (which had no 
walls) from sudden attack, and the horn was the instrament by which warning 
of sach attack was given to the townsfolk. A trace of this early state of things 
ark in a bye-law of the town in Elizabeth’s time, enacting that ‘the 
Wakeman for the tyme beinge accordinge to auncient costome shall cause a 
be blowne by nighte during the Tyme he is in office at nyne of the 
e Eveninge at the foure comers of the Crosse in the market-shead, 
diately after to begin his Watche, and to keepe and continue the 
three or foure of the clocke in the Morninge ;” 2.2. the hom-blowing 
gave notice of the setting of the watch, and any robbery or breach of the peace 
committed daring the hours of the watch the Wakeman was bound to make 
good, he being directly responsible for the eficiency of the watch. The present 
i itself is probably the original one ; it is 30 in. long, and is now covered 
parple velvet and adorned with five silver bands ; the two at the larger 
are modern (1702), the others date from the 16th century, or earlier. The 
elt from which it hangs is of purple velvet, lined with silk, and adorned 
th thirty-eight badges of Wakemen and Mayors of Ripon. - The earliest 
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of these dates from 1517. Horn and belt are connected by two short bands 
of velvet, also adorned with badges, dating c. 1515-1589, and by a silver 
chain from which hang a cross-bow, and a spur with a sharp rowel of Ripon 
steel. 


BARU TER PREACHING 2. @see oS eo ew es 631 
From MS. Add. 4727 (British Museum), containing Luther’s prayers (Latin), 
written in beautiful square characters, like early Italian printing. The illumina- 
tion is beautifully coloured ; the initials G. G. in the corner are supposed to 
represent a German artist, George Glockenthon, 


CARDINAL WOLSEY (picture in the National Portrait Gallery) . 2... . 634. 


HAmMprom Count Panace; INTERIOR OF HALL... 2.4 ..06+5... 636 
From ‘‘ Views of Hampton Court Palace,” 1800, This hall was built by 
Henry VIII. in 1536-7, as appears by the monogram of Jane Seymour alternat- 
ing with his own in the decorations. 


HOLBEIN’S GATE, WHITEHALL (Vetusta Monumenta). ........... 
The gate built between Westminster and Whitehall, when Whitehall became 
the king’s property. It is said to have been designed by Holbein, and was of 
squared and polished flint, with stone ornaments inserted. It was pulled down 

im 1750. 


AG EVAR Gin Viens (DLL ELOY LECUCID) Te ents ae ee cena. 7 nor ee et Stes 639 
NiBNy Os ALyordoton, aaa, Unbonpwe Whe Gs se oe oe 5 6 oo pO LSS 
From MS. Roy. 16F-. ii. (British Museum), the Poems of Charles of Orleans 

written by a Flemish scribe, in England, under Henry VII. 


“JACK OF NEWBURY” THE YOUNGER (Dent, ‘‘ Annals of Winchcombe and 
Sudeley ”’) See ae eit a oe he Gee es 
Son of John Smallwood, called Winchcombe from his birthplace, and ‘* Jack 
of Newbury” from the place where he made his fortune and his reputation as 
“* the most considerable clothier England ever beheld.” He led to Flodden 
Field a hundred men ‘‘as well armed, and better clothed than any,” all at his 
own cost. He once entertained Henry VIII. and Catharine of Aragon in his 
house at Newbury, and presented to the king a gilt bee-hive, filled with golden 
bees, and decorated with ornaments emblematic of the wealth and industry of 
the clothiers. On this occasion Henry offered him knighthood, but he 
declined. He died in 1520. This portrait, from a picture by Holbein, at 
Sudeley Castle, represents his eldest son, John, who received a grant of 
arms In 1549. 


OLD HOUSE IN CLEVELAND, YORKSHIRE . tat We ak AE a eee? ee 

The Cleveland dales still contain examples of what was, throughout the 
Middle Ages and down to the middle of the 17th century, the common type of 
rural dwellings throughout England. The house here figured from Dr, Atkin- 
son’s ‘‘ Forty years in a Moorland Parish” is dated 1660 ; this, however, only 
marks the period when the side-walls were added to enclose a building of 
earlier date and of absolutely primitive character—the original hut which con- 
sisted simply ofa steep-pitched roof planted directly on the ground, and whose 
form, bearing a rude likeness to that of the old Irish cell represented in p. 
49, can still be traced in the wooden frame which supported its sloping sides. 
The structure of these buildings proves that down to the middle of the 17th 
century at least in Cleveland the majority of houses had neither fire-place nor 
chimney, but only a hearth, with a lateral escape for the smoke through holes 


or windows. 
ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE BETROTHAL OF MARY TUDOR WITH 
A SON OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS (Chapter House Treaty, August 1527). 645 


ALLIANCE OF HENRY VIII. anp Francis I. (Chapter House Treaty, August 


637 


642 


To We ep ee ng a ee O45 
This picture is also symbolical, as no personal meeting of the kings took 
place. 
SEAL, MADE BY BENVENUTO CELLINI, FOR THE TREATY BETWEEN HirNnry a 
VIII. AND Francis I., 1527 . . 4 


A large, solid gold seal, still attached to the treaty, in the Public Record 
Office. The obverse, here figured, bears the image and superscription of 
Francis; the reverse bears the royal arms of France. 


lata 
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CLOCK GIVEN BY Henry VIII. TO ANNE BoLeyn (Arche@ologia).... . - 
Now at Windsor Castle. The clock is of silver-gilt, and was a wedding- 
present from Henry to Anne. : 


EIEN Y? Vil, (AD, G30 set ete Gees ae eis Cnr me ny oe” 
From one of Wolsey’s patents, among the ‘* Chapter-house ” documents in 
the Public Record Office. 
TRAITORS GATE, LOWER (Ol IIONDON . Gee tens seo 2 cts steer enone 
A private entrance by water from the Thames, under a tower known as S. 
Thomas’s Tower ; great prisoners of state were usually conveyed by this way. 
The view here given is from a water-colour sketch by C. Tomkins, in the 
Crowle collection (British Museum). 


THE SPADHUYS, MIDDELBURG e rie Glan) ilei> ttl ames 
From an engraving by N. Vischer after P, H. Schut. 


THOMAS CROMWELL (Aolland, ‘‘ Heroologia”) . 


RHE MORE PAMILY |). eet ee a. Bae eR a ana, 
A miniature, in the collection of Major-General F. E. Sotheby ; painted by 
an artist unknown, late in the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century, 
for Thomas More, grandson of the chancellor. The left-hand portion is a 
slightly varied copy of the family group by Holbein (whence is derived the 
portrait of Sir Thomas in p. 621), and is thus an authentic representation of 
Sir John More (father of Sir Thomas) in his judge’s robes, of Sir Thomas 
himself, his three daughters, his only son John, and John’s wife, Anne 
Cresacre (who stands behind her father-in-law). To this group the painter of 
the miniature, in defiance of dates, has added a second, consisting of John 
More’s son Thomas, his wife Mary Scrope, and two of their sons. The 
difference in costume between the two groups is noticeable ; and*the right- 
hand portion of the picture, déspite its chronological incongruity, is interest- 
ing on account of the view in the background, of More’s garden at Chelsea, 
with London in the distance. 


CouURTIERS DANCING 0) ice see 
From an oil painting of the middle 
of Major-General F,. E. Sotheby. 
Henry VIII. READING . tn ee Loh oe ne © eae eee At <a 
From MS. Roy. 2 A. xvi. (British Museum). <A Psalter written and illu- 
minated for Henry’s own use by ‘‘John Mallard, the King’s spokesman, who 
also holdeth the pen.” 


THOMAS CRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
From a picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 
TIEN RY NYT Mites cere eh salem onan otc reer 
From the picture by Holbein at Berkeley Castle. 
THE Domus. CONVERSORUM, FOUNTAINS ABBEY . ee ON rire Le 
Fountains Abbey, founded in 1132, was the oldest and most important 
Cistercian house in England, The general arrangements of a medieval monas- 
tery, and the peculiar feature which distinguished the houses of the Order of 
Citeaux, are strikingly illustrated in its ruins. Monastic buildings, of what- 
ever Order, were usually grouped round a quadrangular cloister, the church 
being on the north side, the chapter-house on the east, and the refectory on the 
south. The Benedictines lived during the day chiefly in the large covered 
walks of their cloister, and occupied at night a dormitory built over its western 
side. The Cistercian cloister was comparatively small and unimportant ; while 
outside its western walk, and often far beyond it, there ran a long building of 
two stories, called the Domus Conversorum. This was the abode of the 
lay-brethren who formed by far the most numerous, and in some respects, the 
most important, part of a Cistercian community, since it was they who Rete 
formed all its manual labour. The Domus Conversorum of Fountains, built 
towards the close of the twelfth century, is the largest known ; it is nearly 300 
feet long and 44 wide. The ground floor consisted of a vaulted room (here re- 
produced from a photograph) where the brethren lived and worked during the 
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day ; above this was their dormitory, containing forty cells. Both stories had 
a communication with the church at their northern end. The choir-monks 
occupied a smaller building, on a similar plan, projecting from the south- 


eastern angle of the cloister, parallel with the southernmost part of the Domus 
Conversorum 


COLCHESTER SABER) CHURCH We aaicls Geeeciui s .0 vee foe ed ln ees 
From a Chronicle of Colchester Abbey, written just before its dissolution 

(MS. Cotton Nero D. viii., British Museum). 
FUNERAL OF ABBOT ISLIP OF WESTMINSTER, A.D. 1542 (/sUip Roll). .... . 


An illustration of, probably, the last great ecclesiastical function connected 

with the monastic life of Westminster, that ever took place within its walls. 
BDAC DREARSZPULPIT. LIERERORD pea peek aes os Mei Dube bose eee 
This pulpit or ‘‘ preaching cross,” built in the time of Edward III., stands in 
the middle of what was once the cloister-garth of a Dominican Priory, and is 
now the garden of an almshouse known as Coningsby Hospital. Only one 
other pulpit in the same open position exists, at Iron Acton in Gloucestershire. 


Those at Shrewsbury Abbey and at Magdalene College, Oxford, are built 
against side walls. 


T1TLE-PAGE OF THE ‘‘ GREAT BIBLE,” 1539 


SEAL OF WALSINGHAM Priory . Sg TAN Caen eee Vera tts och aie inte. un 

This seal (which dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century) is here copied 

from the impression attached to the convent’s acknowledgement of the royal 
Supremacy, September, 1534 (Public Record Office). 


SPE CLAR TER HOUSE. LONDON «2 1c.) asec ulus es et ane Mean aren ne Mees 
The Charter-house was granted in 1545 to Sir Edward North (who became 
Lord North in 1554). His son sold it in 1565 to the Duke of Norfolk. For- 
feited by Norfolk’s attainder in 1571, it was restored to his son, whom James I. 
created Earl of Suffolk, and who sold it to Thomas Sutton, a Lincolnshire 
gentleman who had been in the household of the Duke of Norfolk and in that 
of the Earl of Warwick. Sutton afterwards acted as Warwick’s assistant in 
the fortification of Berwick, made a fortune from coal-mines in Durham, and in 
1580 settled as a merchant in London. In June, 1611, he obtained the King’s 
license to found, on the site of the old Charter-house, a ‘‘ Hospital, house or 
place of abiding for the finding sustentation and relief of poore, aged, maimed, 
needy or impotent people,” and a free school ‘‘ for poor children or scholars,” 
under the care of a Master, a preacher, a schoolmaster, and an usher, to be 
appointed by governors chosen according to rules laid down by Sutton himself. 
The school was removed to Godalming in 1872, the Hospital remains on its 
old site. The view here given, from a print published in 1755, shows the 
Charter-house as Sutton left it. For other illustrations of houses built on the 
ruins of monasteries see Kirtling Hall, p. 694, and Fountains Hall, p. 708. 


JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER Cd ew ste Fb 
From a drawing by Holbein, in the British Museum. 


YORK MINSTER . 


JuDGE RIDING OUT OF COLCHESTER AFTER TRIAL OF ABBOT THOMAS BECHE, 

INADA TUSEROW pe 5G cM CIN ag Ch ie oe oh hit eile Cots Be eg te ae 

From MS. Egerton 2164 (British Museum), a survey of the lands of the 

Benedictine Abbey of S. John at Colchester, made c. 1540. Abbots Beche, 

of Colchester, Cook, of Reading, and Whiting, of Glastonbury, were accused 

of high treason in 1539, the real crime of all three being a refusal to surrender 

their houses. They were examined privately in the Tower, and then, as 

Cromwell in each case expressed it in his memoranda, ‘‘ sent down to be tried 

and executed” in their respective counties (see p. 677). Beche was hanged 
Dec. 1, a fortnight after Whiting and Cook. 


MARGARET, COUNTESS OF SALISBURY . “eof Deak 
From a picture in the collection of Lord Donington. 


STE LOWER OF LONDON qos hee leery eye ey Fe teen 
Part of a view of London, drawn by Antony van Wyngaerde, c. 1543 ; now 
in the Sutherland collection (Bodleian Library). 
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IfenryY VIII. IN PARLIAMENT . . te ee 
From a contemporary print in the British Museum, 


KIrTLING HALL, CAMBRIDGESHIRE (Wichols, “* Progresses of Queen Elizabeth”) . 
Built by Edward North, a lawyer, who became Treasurer to Henry VIIL., 

and afterwards Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations (created to receive 
and dispose of the ‘‘augmentations” accruing to the royal revenue from the 
dissolution of the monasteries). He bought the manor of Kirtling about 1530, 
and built the house before Henry’s death. He was made Lord North in 
1554, and died in 1564. For other illustrations of the rise of the gentry on 
the ruins of the monasteries see the Charter-house, p. 680, and Fountains 
Hall, p. 708. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE (Aol/and, “ Heroologia”’) ec fla ars 
Hueu LATIMER (Picturein National Portrait Gallery)... . 


SHRINE OF S, THOMAS DE CANTELUPE (Britton, ‘‘ Hereford Cathedral”) ; 
S. Thomas de Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford, died in 1287, and was 
canonized in 1307. He is the last canonized Englishman, and his shrine is 
one of the three which alone remain in England. Those of S. Edward at 
Westminster and S. Frideswide at Oxford were broken up like the rest, but 
restored, the one under Mary (see below, p. 730), the other in the present 
century. Cantelupe’s alone escaped untouched. 


SHRINE OF S. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. . a: 
From a sketch temp. Henry VIII., in MS. Cotton Tiberius, Ey Viil. i. (British 
Museum). The MS. has been damaged by fire, but enough of this leaf 
remains to show that the-description there given of the shrine agreed with the 
representation of it in the window of Trinity Chapel (see above, p. 598). The 
sketch represents, not the actual shrine, but the wooden canopy which ordin- 
arily covered it, and was drawn up when it was to be exposed for the vener- 
ation of pilgrims. The iron chest at the foot of the sketch contained, according 

to the inscription, some of the ‘‘ bones of Thomas Becket,” which seem to be 
figured on the lid of the chest. . _ s 


SEAL OF THE CITY OF CANTERBURY, FOURTEENTH AND SEEN TE a 
(Soctety of Antiquartes) . 

The first of these illustrations shows ‘the 1 reverse of the tose Ww hose obv erse is 
figured above, p. 492. It represents the Martyrdom of S. Thomas, and bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ Ictibus i immensis Thomas qui corruit ensis, Tutor ab offensis 
urbis sit Cantuariensis.” After the proclamation against S. Thomas in 1540, 
the Martyrdom and the legend were hammered out of the city seal, and the 
design figured below was put in their place. It may be noticed that one or two 
of the letters obstinately refused to disappear, 


RUINS OF THE AUGUSTINIAN PRIORY CHURCH OF WALSINGHAM 

This and the two following views have been selected as representing the 
destruction which fell upon three of the greatest houses of the leading religious 
Orders in England. At the close of the Middle Ages the Augustinian priory 
of Walsingham in Norfolk was the most frequented place of pilgrimage in all 
England ; even the shrine of S, Thomas at Canterbury scarcely rivalled in 
popular veneration the image of our Lady of Walsingham, In the reign of 
Henry III. it was already famous ; Henry VIII. visited it as a pugrim soon 
after his accession, walking barefoot from Barsham Hall, and presenting a 
costly necklace. The church had been rebuilt ona grand scale in the fifteenth 
century. In 1539 the monastery was dissolved ; nothing is now left of it but 
some ruins of the conventual buildings, and the fragment of the east end of the 
church, here figured from the engraving in the ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,” 


RUINS OF THE BENEDICTINE ABBEY CHURCH OF GLASTONBURY ‘ 

Founded by Ine, made illustrious by Dunstan (see pp. 67, 103—6), Glaston- 
bury ranked second among the mitred abbeys of England ; it had ranked first 
till the end of the twelfth century, when Pope Adrian IV. transferred the 
primacy to S. Alban’s. Last of the little chapel which occupied the site of the 
original British church (see pp. 316, xviii.) stood the great abbey-church, 
whose rebuilding after the fire of 1184 was begun on such a magnificient scale 
that more than a century passed before it was ready for consecration,.and its 
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: PAGE 
decoration and enlargement were scarcely completed two centuries later still. 


In the middle of the choir rose the supposed tomb of King Arthur (see p. 317) ; 
Eadmund the Magnificent and Eadmund Ironside lay one on each side of the 
high altar; behind it was the burial-place of Eadgar, over which a chapel 
was built in 1493—1524 by Abbot Richard Beere, and completed by his 
successor, Richard Whiting. In 1539 Whiting shared the fate of Abbots 
Beche of Colchester and Cook of Reading (see pp. 677, 684 and xxxvii.). 
He was hanged, according to local tradition, on the top of the Tor Hill which, 
with the tower on its summit, is seen in the background of the view here 
given (from the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum”). It is however more prob- 
able that the execution took place on a lower hill called Wirrall, which 
also overlooks the abbey. The sole remnants of the great church are the two 
eastern piers of the tower, and some fragments of the outer walls of choir, 
transepts and nave, still displaying in their ruin the peculiarly beautiful 
forms of the late Transition and Early Pointed architecture of Somerset. 


RUINS OF THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF FOUNTAINS ......:.:+.-:+: 707 
This view (from a photograph) shows portions of the three most important 
buildings now remaining at Fountains ; the tower, the west end of the church, 
and the exterior of part of the Domus Conversorum, of which an interior view 
has been given in p. 668. Before the church is seen another specially Cistercian 
feature, the remains of a narthex or porch which, according to the custom of this 
Order, ran along the whole west front of the church. This too dates from the 
original construction in the twelfth century. The tower dates from 1494—1526 ; 
it stands in a place most unusual in a cruciform church—at the end of the north 
transept. The Cistercians were forbidden by their rule to build towers of 
greater height than was absolutely necessary to contain a bell. When therefore, 
relaxing their early strictness, they began to emulate other Orders in rearing 
lofty steeples, they found the construction of their, churches ill fitted to receive 
ick an increase of weight at the intersection, and were obliged to place it 
elsewhere. 


MUO UNN GENT RICH IGEATEL? © 5° si aN cc, dog oR eke Ge A ee es a LOS 

From a photograph. Fountains Abbey, dissolved 1539, was granted next 

year to Sir Richard Gresham, whose son, Sir Thomas, built the first Royal 

Exchange at London. After Sir Thomas’s death Fountains was sold, 1597, to 

Sir Stephen Proctor, who built this house out of the stones of the abbey, before 

1623, when the’ lands were sold again. For other illustrations of houses built 

on the ruins of the monasteries see the Charter-house, p. 680, and Kirtling 

Hall, p. 694. 


CORONATION EROCESSIONLOR EDWARD Vil) =i. to eee ee eas 2 ees 

Part of a large contemporary picture formerly at Cowdray (now destroyed) ; 

reproduced by the Society of Antiquaries in 1787. The procession is here 

shown, on its way westward from the Tower to Westminster, passing Cheap- 

side Cross, which was built by Edward I. in memory of his wife, Eleanor, in 

1290, rebuilt in 1441, and destroyed by order of Parliament (as a monument of 

superstition) in 1643. The large church seen on the left is meant for S. Mary 

at Bow ; the pillar opposite to it is the Standard, inside which was a water- 
conduit, and before which criminals were executed. 


710 


CORONATION MEDAL OF EDWARD VI. (L7r2tish Museum) be A Pe as 
A unique contemporary cast in lead, perhaps from a silver medallion which 
may have formed the centre of a plate or dish, It was obtained from a collec- 

tion at Geneva. 


SAT ORG TL DIOR ADEE) Ll Olve CROSS. DER MUN GEA Ms arcmin sain on news, cee 
From a matrix in the collection of Miss Toulmin Smith. This gild was 
founded in 1392, by the bailiffs and commonalty of Birmingham ; its members 
were to be ‘‘as well the men and women of the said town of Birmningham, as 
men and women of other towns and of the neighbourhood who are well dis- 
posed towards them » ; its rulers were a master and wardens ; it had a chantry 
with chaplains to celebrate divine service in S. Martin’s Church 3 and it was to 
<¢do and find works of charity according as the ordering and will of the said 
bailiffs and commonalty shall appoint.” Three wealthy citizens provided the 
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PAGE 
endowment in lands and rents. One of the good works done by this gild was 
the building of a ‘‘ town-hall, otherwise called the gild-hall.” Another was 
that, as the commissioners of Henry VIII. reported in 1546, ‘‘ there be dyuers 
pore peaple ffounde, ayded and suckared of the seyde Gylde, as in money, 
Breade, Drynke, Coles ; and whene any of them dye, thay be buryed very 
honestlye at the costes and charges of the same Gylde.” Edward’s commis- 
sioners in 1549 reported that ‘‘theare be relieved and mainteigned uppon the 
possessions of the same guilde, and the good provision of the'M". and bretherne 
thereof, xii poore persones, who have their howses rent free, and alle other 
kinde of sustenance, as welle ffoode and apparelle as alle other necessaryes. 
Allso theare be mainteigned, with parte of the premisses, and kept in good 
Reparaciouns, two greate stone bridges, and divers ffoule and daungerous high 
wayes ; the charge whereof the towne of hitsellfe ys not hable to mainteign ; 
So that the Lacke thereof wilbe a greate noysance to the kinges maties 
Subiectes passing to and ffrom the marches of wales, and an vtter Ruyne to the 
same towne—being one of the fayrest and moste proffittuble townes to the 
Kinges highnesse in all the Shyre.”” Nevertheless the gild was dissolved and its 
property confiscated, and Edward is glorified as the founder of a Free School 
which he established out of its plunder. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL IeUDLOW: aes Sete eee a eee em 
From a photograph. This School is one of several good works for which 
Ludlow is indebted to a local confraternity, the Palmers’ Gild, which claimed 
to date from Edward the Confessor, and certainly went back to the time of 
Henry III. It was a social or charitable gild, and hada chantry in the chapel 
of S. John the [Evangelist in Ludlow parish church. This chantry was for 10 
priests, who in Leland’s day had ‘‘ a fayre house at the west end of the Paroch 
Church Yard ; and by it is an Hospitall or almshouse of a 30 poore Folkes . . 
maintained partly by the Fraternity and partly by mony given for Obiits of 
men buried there in the Church.” The tradition ran that the Confessor was 
once asked for alms by a beggar in a church dedicated to S. John, and having 
nothing else, gave him a ring off his finger. Two English palmers losing their 
way in Holy Land some time after met with an old man who gave them enter- 
tainment and sent them home to Edward with the identical ring, and a message 
that the beggar to whom he had given it was S. John himself, who now 
returned it as a token that within six months they would be together in Para- 
dise. The Ludlow folk assured Leland that these palmers were Ludlow men, 
and that this was the origin of the Palmers’ gild ; in their chapel is a window 
picturing the legend (which is from the French ‘* Vie de S. Edouard,” 1245). 
The original patron saint of the gild however seems to be S. Andrew. The 
gild was surrendered under Edward VI., and made over to the corporation of 
Ludlow, which was bound to maintain its good works, the Grammar School 
being specially mentioned. This had been founded by the gild in the four- 
teenth century ; the street front here represented dates from that time. For 
another illustration of gild property which passed into the hands of the mayor 
and burgesses see the Leicester Town Hall, p. 782. : 
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Mary Tupor (Picture by Sir Antonio More in the Escurial) 


CARVING IN THE TOWER OF LONDON (Aayley, ** History of the Tower”). . . . 
By John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Northumberland’s eldest 

son, who was condemned to death with his father and his brother Guildford 
after the rising of 1553, but was reprieved and died in prison. His place of 
confinement was the Beauchamp tower, the part of the Tower of London in 
which State prisoners were usually lodged. While there he carved this design 

on the wall. The lion, bear and ragged staff are the badges of his family ; 
from the inscription below, of which one line is unfinished, it seems that the 
flowers were meant to represent the names of his four brothers, Ambrose, 


Robert, Guildford, and Henry ; the only one that can be identified is the rose, 
which doubtless stands for Ambrose. 


GREAT SEAL OF PHILIP AND MARY (REVERSE) . 
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CARDINAL POLE (ficture by Sebastiano del Fiombe, at the flerimitage, St, 
PECHG AION TAN ise See SO ee 5 


NESCGAIR STREET, GLOUCESTER 6,3 0° .'. s)5 fe coe ee 
Bishop Hooper was confined in the upper room of the house: with the two 
gables, before he was burned ; the burning took place just opposite the gate of 

the Cathedral precincts. 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY ( picture in the National Portrait Gallery) . 


SHRINE OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR I GACT EIS Rg reson ss PAR: 7 
Edward was canonized 1161, and on October 13, 1163 his body was 
solemnly translated from its tomb toa shrine built for it by Henry II. In 
1269, when Henry ITI. had rebuilt Westminster Abbey, the second translation 
took place, Henry, his brother, and his four sons carrying the coffin to its new 
shrine. “After the dissolution of the monastery in January, 1540, the shrine 
was pulled down, its upper part, of gold set with precious gems, carried 
away, and the base, of Purbeck marble decorated with glass mosaic, greatly 
damaged ; the coffin was removed and hidden, seemingly by the monks them- 
selves. In 1556 Mary re-established the Abbey; Feckenham, the new 
Abbot, put the base of the shrine together again and added the cornice 
and wooden superstructure, beneath which the coffin was replaced, March 
20, 1557. 


OUBENPEEIZABRDE, oAUD. DSSS oy ta Wis cents salen a. thon ne aie kee oo ens 
Iluminated initial of Statutes of Order of St. Michael and St. George 
(Public Record Office). 
OGRE SE AZ A BE Te trary ye. ohmic calin ic Gr letesuacl Gln Shety MENT Bamana 
From a picture given by her to Sir Henry Sidney, and now at Penshurst. 
BookK-CoOveER, SAID TO HAVE BEEN WORKED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH (BLrztish 
Mitseunc) Br eee Seine es WI Seam a Svea igtiig ce ne hm Cane ag 
Embroidered in silver thread on black velvet. The book is ‘‘ Orationis 
Dominic Explicatio,”” Geneva, 1583. 
WILLIAM CECIL, LoRD BuRLEIGH (Picture in National Portrait Gallery) 


QUEEN ELIZABETH HIAWKING. .......+...- 
From Turberville’s ‘‘ Booke of Falconrie,” 1575. 


A ROYAL PICNIC . 56, 6. & BS lb Gh ce be 
From Turberville’s ‘‘ Booke of Hunting,” 1575. 


SOTIIEROGEVEHIZON BRYTANTKON, 1577 .-- : 00% Sas fas 
From the title-page of John Dee’s ‘‘ General and Rare Memorials pertayn- 
ing to the perfecte Arte of Navigation,” 1577. This ‘‘ British Hieroglyphic’ 
is at once a fine specimen of early English engraving, and an illustration of 
the way in which English sailors regarded their queen. A light from Heaven 
streams down upon Elizabeth as she sits at the helm of the ship Zuropa, 
which she is steering towards the Tower of Safety ; a figure kneeling on the 
island-shore holds a scroll with the legend, ‘‘ Fleet all ready,” and points 
towards Victory, who stands on the summit of a rock holding out a wreath 
to the Queen, while an angel with a flaming sword hovers protectingly over 
the ships in the background. 


Cur OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, LONDON (Shaw, ‘‘ Dresses ana Decora- 
FECTS EM ee MOE cm NOR cee Aes Oe ae ME eA een, Ah Sea) a 
Given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Martin Bowes, a member of the Company, 

who was Lord Mayor of London at the time of her accession, 1558. It is of 
silver gilt studded with crystals, 1 ft. 7$in. high, its greatest diameter 72 in. 
The figure on the cover holds a shield charged with the arms of Bowes. 


EN ELIZABETH AT PRAYER. 204, SAE Ong ou. oO sot OD 

te Frontispiece to ‘Christian Prayers,” &c., printed in London, 1569. The 
copy from which this illustration is taken (Lambeth Palace Library, 1049) has 
its frontispiece and borders coloured to imitate an illuminated MS. ; it prob- 
ably belonged to the Queen herself. 
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MATTHEW PARKER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY . ewes Le 
From an engraving by George Vertue, 1729, of an old picture. 


SMAILHOLM TOWER, ROXBURGHSHIRE . 4 + y+ + + + + pe ep eee ee 

A good specimen of a Border-fortress, consisting of # strong keep-tower 

within a armkyn or outer fortification, into which the cattle of the neighbour- 
hood were driven upon any sudden alarm, 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF LADY (CHAPEL, ROSSLYN > . =. 7 2. seh ences 
The so-called ‘‘ Chapel” of Rosslyn is really the eastern limb of what was 
originally designed to be a large cruciform church, attached to a college con- 
sisting of a provost, six prebendaries, and two singing-boys, founded in 1446 
by William St. Clair, Earl of Orkney. The foundations of nave and tran- 
septs can still be traced, but the only part ever completed was the choir, and 
the Lady Chapel at its eastern end. The view here given is from an old litho- 
graph kindly lent for the purpose by the Earl of Rosslyn ; since it was made, 
the church, which had fallen into ruin after the Revolution, has been restored 
and refitted for service, whereby some of its original details are now some- 
what obscured. The remarkably beautiful pillar, the easternmost on the south 
side of the Lady Chapel, is said to be a copy of one at Rome, but there is 
nothing like it at Rome now, and the design is probably of Spanish origin. 
The story goes that a model of the pillar was sent to Rosslyn, but the 
master-builder would not venture to copy it till he had seen the original, 
and went over sea for that purpose. On his return he found that one of his 
apprentices had done the work in his absence, and made from the model an 
exact counterpart of the pillar which he had gone so far to see. Furious 
with jealousy at his pupil’s superior skill, he struck the lad dead on the 
spot. Three heads carved at the west end of the church are supposed to repre- 
sent the master, the apprentice and his weeping mother. A vault under 
the church was the burial place of the St. Clairs, Earls of Orkney, who 
were lords of Rosslyn from the time of Malcolm Canmore. The stern 
temper of the old Scottish nobles showed itself in their manner of burial ; down 
to the very end of the seventeenth century the head of the St. Clair family was 
never laid in a coffin, but was arrayed in his full armour and placed upright 
within the vault. 


KinGc’s COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, FRONT OF CHAPEL ee fe ea a es 

King’s College was founded by King James IV. and Pope Alexander VI. in 

1494 ; its constitution was drawn up by Bishop Elphinstone in 1505. The 

chapel is remarkable for its west window, round-headed with Flamboyant 

tracery, a combination peculiar to Scotch architecture of this period ; and for 

its tower, surmounted by a fine specimen of another characteristic Scottish 
feature, the arched crown, formed of flying buttresses, 


CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE (in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh), INTERIOR OF KEEP 

Craigmillar was the favourite abode of Mary Stuart after her return from 

France. Her suite lodged in a neighbouring village, which thence took the 
name of Petty France. 


JOHN KNOX Ste Ep et, Se HL INa og at ROE! os Oe me een oan 
From an engraving by H. Hondius, in Verheiden’s ‘‘ Effigies,” 1602. 
CARVING IN THE TOWER, BY ARTHUR POOLE (Bayley, *‘ History of the Tower’) 

Arthur Poole was great-grandson of George, Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV. In1562he andhis brother Edmund were committed to the Tower 
on a charge of conspiring to place Mary Stuart on the English throne, marry 
her to Edmund, and restore Arthur to his great-grandfather’s dukedom. They 
declared that they had been led astray by a conjuror, who told them that 
Elizabeth would die within a year. Elizabeth granted them their lives, but 


kept them in prison, where they both died. ‘Their place of confinement was 
the Beauchamp Tower (see above, p. 718). 


THE STATES-GENERAL AT ORLEANS, 1561. a ee ied ea OE eer kon. oo) oat 
From a pictoria’ history of the religious wars in France, by Tortorel and 
Perrissin, two French (and seemingly Huguenot) engravers who worked to- 
gether c. 1569—1570. In the latter year their collected plates, with an ex- 
planation in German at the foot of each, were published under the title: 
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“Der erste tail mancherlayen . . . historien von Krieg... , in Frankreich.” 
In the plate here reproduced, A is the king ; B, the queen-mother ; C, the 
king’s brother ; D, the king’s sister ; E, the King of Navarre ; F, the Duchess 
of Ferrara ; G, the Duke of Guise (grand chamberlain) ; H, princes ; I, car- 
dinals ; K, the Constable of France ; L, the chancel.or ; M, the marshals; N, 
privy councillors; O, knights ; P, the four secretaries of I'states; S, clergy ; 
T, the Tiers-Etat ; VV, nobles ; X, Quintin, spokesman of the clergy, address- 
ing the assembly. z 


‘QUEEN Mary’s BEDCHAMBER, HOLYROOD PALACE Eh there ee eee 
Holyrood Palace, built by James IV. and James V., was burnt together with 
the adjoining abbey early in Mary’s reign. She restored it on a grander scale, 
taking in a part of the site of the abbey. It became the favourite abode of her 
son ; was again almost destroyed by Cromwell’s soldiers in the Civil War, and 
again restored 1671—88. Of the older building there still remain three 
towers.on the north-west side (built by James V.) and the apartments of Mary. 
Her bedroom contains her bedstead, with a canopy of crimson damask edged 
with green silk, In the wall is the trap-door through which Darnley came to 
seize Rizzio. 
PR ORWL I CASHES OLUDESI ALI an Misr waelts: «i coe es cy coal oe pee 
The home of Mary Stuart’s Bothwell; built probably in the fourteenth 
century. 
HEN Set CLE COW: BeBe MT core Mem tery) ie sesh iec vayiey Gai sluher Te) el ear oor 
From Slezer’s ‘* Theatrum Scotiz,’’ 1693. Linlithgow palace was built 
chiefly by James IV. ; some additions were made by James VI. The church 
shows the peculiar capping often seen on Scottish church spires of the fifteenth 
century, an arched erown. See the view of King’s College, Aberdeen, p. 754. 


GCHABHESOn ORS ROOD MEALACE Wa ce uc, ol 1 <) a ce oe ole) hee oe eee 
This was the nave of the Abbey church of Holyrood, founded by David I. 
in 1128 as a depository for a famous relic, the Black Cross (or ‘* Holy Rood”), 
bequeathed to him by his mother S. Margaret. Plundered by Edward II. in 
1332, burnt by Richard IT. in 1385, twice ravaged by Somerset in 1544 and 
1547, it was utterly ruined in the rising against Mary Stuart in 1567 (p. 760). 
Charles I. restored the nave of the church in 1633, building a wall, pierced 
with a window, across its eastern end, to make it serve as chapel for the palace. 
At the Revolution it was gutted, because James IJ. had had mass celebrated 
init. In the last century it was again partly restored ; a new east window, of 
the same pattern as the original one of 1633, was put up in 1795; but the fall 
of the roof a few years later completed the ruin of the edifice. 


‘CARLISLE CASTLE eT es Re Se OPN, as ee ene 
Founded by William Rufus ; added to and repaired at various periods down 
to the last century. Mary Stuart occupied a tower in the inner ward, at the 
south-east angle, taken down in 1827. This view is from Scott’s ‘* Border 
Antiquities,” published in 1814. 
CANDLESTICK OF MARY SruartT (Liechtenstein, ‘‘ Holland House”) ..... 
One of a pair of candlesticks, of Byzantine ware, used by Mary when in 
prison at Fotheringay ; now at Holland House. 


? 


CARVING IN THE TOWER BY CHARLES BAILLY, 1571 (Layley, ‘‘ History of the 
Wire 2 | BOSE Se ee et a ie a en ane 
Bailly was concerned in the plot between Mary Stuart and Norfollc (see pp- 
773-5), was caught carrying treasonable letters early in 1571, and was 1m- 
prisonedin the Tower. He seems to have been released towards the end of 
the year, 
Pie PARe Rs OF NVORKS A.D. 1505-6" 6s wisige ie ee 
From the MS. Ordinances of their Gild, in the collection of Miss Toulmin 
Smith. 
AO UNEES Somers a's Pian ci eo erecta sods pe ona 
From Holinshed’s ‘‘ History of England,” 1577. 
THOMAS WEKES, JURAT OF HASTINGS, 1563 - . - ee pee eee es 
From the beginnings of municipal history in Hastings, as in the other Cinque 
Ports, twelve Jurats were elected from the citizens, who carried on the whole 
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administration of the town, and formed the Mayor’s Council; while some of 
them were also Justices of the Peace. The Jurats had thus a considerable 
share in the duties thrown on the municipal officers. The simple citizen was 
called “baron” in the Cinque Ports. The figure here given is from an 
engraving, in Moss’s *‘ History of Hastings,” of a brass in S. Clement’s church. 


BURROWES (HALL, 1570 x sw 3) fos yee eh ne) 

A sketch of a Cheshire manor-house and its surroundings temp. Elizabeth ; 

from a contemporary survey of the manor, among the Duchy of Lancaster 
Maps and Plans, Public Record Office. 


OLD TOWN: HAUL, LEICESTER Saito sus ee os a es ae eee 
From a drawing, kindly made for this book, by Miss Edith Gittins. This 
hall was built for the meeting-place of the Gild of Corpus Christi, founded in 
1350; in 1563 the mayor and burgesses bought it of the Crown and made it into 
a ‘lown-hall. For other illustrations of the plunder of the Gilds see pp. 712, 
713. 
THE FULLER’S PANEL, SPAXTON CHURCH, SOMERSET (Proceedings of Somerset 
CAKGHEOLO SE CHUSOCTCLY)) = prem ts ron ferme a ree el eee 
This carving, on the end of a bench, seems to be of the fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century, and strikingly illustrates the upgrowth of manufacturing in- 
dustry in remote villages such as Spaxton. “ 


JoHN BarLEy, BuRGESS OF HASTINGS, AND HIS DAUGHTER ALICE (Moss, 
SOFT EStOI YO] LLOSELIEGS: A)! Sess atten a Oe ER A RS ee 
Brasses in S. Clement’s church. John Barley died in 1601, his daughter in 
1592. The little girl’s womanly dress is curious; she was but seven years 

old. 


MAZER. 15 85=6-'LAzch@olocra)\ ea cute ene ern ee aren 
The favourite drinking-vessel of the Middle Ages was a bowl called a mazer, 

a name derived from the material out of which it was usually made, the wood 
of the maple-tree, and especially the spotted or bird’s eye maple (mase in old 
German meaning a spot). The bowl had usually a mounting or band of silver 
or silver-gilt, and a foot of the same material; sometimes it hada cover of 
maple-wood with a silver-gilt rim ; at the bottom of the bowl was a circular 
medallion, called a print or boss, engraved with some device sacred or secular. 
The specimen here figured has some remarkable features. Bowl and foot are 
all in one piece of maple ; the silver band is richly ornamented with a charac- 
teristic Elizabethan pattern ; to each side is affixed a stout silver ring handle. 
The print bears the arms and crest of the Cotes family, of Aylstone, Leicester- 
shire. ‘he hall-mark on band and foot contains the London date-letter for 


1585-6. 


SEAL OF THE FRATERNITY OF OSTMEN OF NEWCASTLE (Brand, ‘‘ History of 
Newcastle’’) Fy vt Dee Meta, Seen ok al nomi aie ara i tate ee a nee 
This fraternity of coal-traders. banded together for the loading and disposing 
of ‘‘ sea-coals and pit-coals,” was originally a branch of the Merchant Adven- 
turers of Newcastle. ‘The name Ostmen, or Hostmen, seems to be derived from 
a statute of Henry IV. (1404), which ordained that in every town of England 
where ‘‘ marchants aliens or strangers shall be repairing, sufficient hoastes [hosts] 
shall be assigned to the same by the mayor &c. . . . and that they shall dwell 
in none other place” than with the hosts: thus appointed them. The New- 
castle brotherhood, however, in their earliest records speak of the stranger 
coming to buy coals as the ‘* Ost.” The Fraternity was incorporated in 1600, 
with power to load and unload coal anywhere on Tyne between Newcastle 
and Sparhauk. In return, it was to pay to the Crown twelve pence for every 
chaldron of coal shipped in the port of Tyne for any place within the realm. 
Three years later the Ostmen had a remarkable dispute with the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, about the price of coals and the regulation of the 
coal trade, the Londoners complaining that the prices were too high and the 
supply insufficient ; to which the Ostmen replied that the great increase in the 
demand for coals during the last few years had necessitated an extension of 
works involving great expense, and had greatly enhanced the difficulties and 
cost of transport ; while the long delay in the return of the ships sent from 
London to fetch coal from Newcastle, which the Londoners imputed to the 
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obstacles thrown in their way by the rules of the Ostmen, was in fact owing to 
“the strict course held by the Lord Maior of London in restraining Shipp 
masters to sell their coles to the readiest chapman as formerly they have used.” 


Already ‘‘ the greatest quantity of coles are now wrought at further Pitts then 


they were the last year, and are every year likely to be further of, the nearer mines 
being most of them wholly waisted. . . and for the psent most of all our Coles 
at our near Pitts are already ledd and carried at such unreasonable rates as 
hath been to our very great losse, notwithstanding our raising 12d. in a Chalder 
of Coles Newcastle usual measure.” 


SURE LOMAS SG RESITA NE ee aan ee ae Mr AR, kee, Ry case ee 
From a picture by Sir Antonio More, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
THE ROVAL EXCHANGE, AS BUILT BY SIR T, GRESHAM ..........-. 
From a view by Hollar. This building was destroyed in the fire of 1666; 
the one now standing is the third. 
UASECH BAD BCgT GQ OtME er eMEM ME = cari ta ice Cuetec lu, <i) ap, secre enya hs 8 
From a copy, in the Crowle collection (British Museum), of a drawing pro- 
bably made about 1598 ; representing the market which still survived in the 
earliest London, between the Walbrook and the Tower, 


BALEINGSCARE (05 OS 9 ame y ng 30 oe a wy at Co Eg yer ee 
From the same collection ; a copy of another Elizabethan drawing. 
PORCH OF A FARMHOUSE AT ARMINGHALL, NORFOLK. .......... 
From a sketch made by Fanny Norgate in 1816. The wooden door bears 
the date 1587. 
BEDSTEAD, A.D: 1503 (Wrickt, “ Archeolorical Album”) 5 an ss 
At Turton Tower, Lancashire. Carved wood, probably of foreign work- 
manship, as it is said to have been given by a King of France to one of the Earls 
of Devon, whose arms are carved upon the cornice. But the date 1593 is 
carved on the footboard, and the last Earl of Devon died in 1566. It is given 
here merely as an illustration of the splendid bedsteads of the time. 


AUD EVA END ears ag coke cocks ee aed To es OS aa ee 
From an engraving by Winstanley, an architect employed by James II., 1688. 
THE STAIRCASE. IGNOLE) FLOUSHES) es | 0. ue 
BRAMHALL House (Zarwaker, ‘* East Cheshire”) Be ee ed oe ae ee 
Bramhall, begun in the fifteenth century (see above, p. xxx) was completed c. 
1590—1600, by the addition of a gallery running the whole length of the house 
on the upper floor. This gallery was taken down in the present century ; the 
view here reproduced was taken before its demolition, Bramhall in its com- 
plete state is a fine example of an English timbered mansion, as Audley End 
(p. 792) is of an English brick and stone mansion, of the Elizabethan period. 
KNoLE House; ROOM LEADING TO CHAPEL ....%.. 
HAR DWWIGKEMLT Adio MITE GALLERY, |) tao «© 2 se = eros a 
HATFIELD HousE; THE GREAT HALL . MUR ie tae ool eg es 508s 
SEAL OF WIMBORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1563 (/ournal of Archeological 
ANRTABT DN 9 = 392, Byte Oo Se A Boe ee a oe a mene it 
CHAINED LIBRARY, GRANTHAM (Alades, ‘‘ Bibliographical Miscellanies”) . . , 
A chained library was presented to the parish church of Grantham in 1598, 
and still exists in its original place, a room over the south porch of the church. 
There are seventy-four chained books. The chains are fastened at one end to 
the covers of the books, and at the other to an iron rod on the bookcase. This 
was the usual practice in olden times, when books were rare and costly and 
therefore liable to be stolen unless thus secured. 
Sing Wain IRinaeise (Grae Ce HN) 6 oo be po Bo 
INITIAL LETTER OF SIDNEY’s ‘‘ARCADIA,” First EDITION, 1590 
Sires WietPeOHENEY Gen jitec este ke ee eens oko. ea Be 
From a miniature by Isaac Oliver, in the Royal collection at Windsor ; 
probably painted when Sidney “‘ withdrew to Wilton to write the ‘ Arcadia 
by his sister’s side” (see p. 847), for the background seems to represent the 
garden front of Wilton House before the alterations made there in the 
seventeenth century. 
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TITLE-PAGE oF. SIpNEY’s “‘ ARCADIA”. «4. 8 vb he ee. os (BOG 

Designed for the second edition of the ‘ Arcadia,” published in 1593. The 
reproduction here given is from a copy (in the British Museum) of the third 
edition, 1598. This and the other title-pages given in pp. 811, 880, 885, are 
interesting as illustrating how completely the English forms of the Renascence 


decoration superseded the older forms. 


‘‘ VELVET BREECHES AND CLOTH BREECHES,” 1592 (Jusserand, *‘ english Novel”) 805 

Frontispiece to Greene’s ‘‘ Quip for an upstart Courtier, or a quaint dispute 

between Velvet Breeches and Cloth Breeches,” z.¢., a dispute ‘* between old 

England and New England. . . . traditional England and Italianate Eng- 

land.” Velvet Breeches is ‘‘ richly daubde with gold, and poudred with pearle,”’ 

and is ‘‘sprung from the auncient Romans, borne in Italy, the mistresse of the 

worlde for chivalry.” Cloth Breeches is of English manufacture and descent, 

and deplores the vices that have crept into ‘‘ this glorious Iland” in the wake 

of Italian fashions” (Jusserand, ‘‘ English Novel,” p. 189). 


COACHES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER MAIDsS nee 806, 807 
From Houfnagel’s print of her progress to Nonsuch, in Braun’s ‘‘ Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum,” 1572. 


WITLE-PAGE OF ACTStOF PARITAMDNT,} 1595 04 0. cr 2 ks ge cies) teen OLE 
This should be compared with the other title-pages of the English Renas- 
cence given in pages 804, 880, and 885. It has also another interest, as 
showing (like the figures inp. 858) how the decorative capabilities of the new 
art of printing were applied, as the talent of the illuminator had been applied 
in earlier days, to the embellishment of the gravest documents of State. 


FRONT oF TowN HALL, NANTWICH, BUILT 1611 (Azchardson, *‘ Old English 


Mansions’) 814 


CARDINAL ALLEN, %. .2Ss aes. She) es epee as ete ee a eee gu 
From an engraving by S. Freeman, of a pictttre in the possession of B. 
Mostyn, Esq. 


817 


LorD MAYOR AND ALDERMEN, TEMP. ELIZABETH ....... . . lo facép. 818 
From MS, Add. 28330. (British Museum), a description of England, written 
by a Fleming who visited it in Elizabeth’s reign. 


Puinie HowarpD, EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY . et es 
From a picture at Arundel Castle. Philip was son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
beheaded in 1572. Hewas imprisoned in the Tower 1584 on a charge of cor- 
respondence with Allen and the Jesuits; arraigned for high treason 1589, 
and sentenced to death, but as his only proved act of treason was his 
reconciliation with the Roman Church, he was left in the Tower, where he 
died 1595. Hespent his whole time there in acts of devotion. Elizabeth 
never allowed him to see his wife nor the son who was born after his imprison- 
ment. Two pious inscriptions with his signature, ‘‘ Arundell,”’ and the date 
1587, are carved on the wall of the prison room in the Beauchamp tower. 


fo) 


Puitip II. oF SPAIN (engraved portrait by Francis Hogenberg, 1555) . . . . . 823 
FERDINAND ALVARES, DUKE OF ALVA (old engraving in the British Museum). 824 
WILLIAM THE SILENT, PRINCE OF ORANGE (engraving by H. Hondius) . . . 827 
Sir FRANCIS DRAKE (0/d Dutch engraving)... . 1... +... 1... 830 


CLASP-KNIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE (Jornal of Archeological Association) . 831 
A falchion-shaped blade, marked on one side with a scroll and the sacred 
initials I. N. RK. T., on the other with three crosses emblematic of the Trinity. 
The handle is of polished chamois-horn, with a mounting of engraved brass ; 
on each side is inlaid a band of ivory, one engraved with scrolls and two figures 
of deer, the other with the words ‘‘ Francis Drake, 1570,” between two 
anchors. 


MARY, QUEEN OF ScoTs ee red ee peaks: Su 
_ From a photograph, taken specially for this book, of the effigy on her tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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PAGE 
eeK woe Tis ArMiba’e Coursh te he dee ee 896 
From John Pine’s engravings (published 1739) of the Tapestry Hangings of 
the House of Lords. These hangings were made by Francis Spiering from 
designs by H. C. de Vroom, for the Earl of Nottingham, who as Lord Howard : 
of Ieffingham had commanded the English fleet in 1588. He afterwards sold 
them to James I. ; in 1650 they were put up in the House of Lords when it 
was used as a committee room for the Commons ; in 1834 House and tapestry 
were destroyed by fire. 


ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE ARMADA AND THE ENGLISH FLEET .... . $38 
A view of the fight off the Isle of Wight, July 25, 1588 ; from Pine’s engrav- 
ing of the Tapestry Hangings. 


BRIG ORT ETAR NADA TOICALAISH Mia, Liatiet 1) ae 840 
From Pine’s engraving of the Tapestry Hanzings. : 
VIATORIUM, 1587 (British Museum). . . 843 


The viatorium (spelt ‘‘ fiatorium”’ on this example itself) is a nautical instru- 
ment which serves at once as a compass and a sun-dial. It is an oblong box, 
with a ring at the top for suspension and fastening ; when opened, it displays 
a mariner’s compass surrounded by a square dial-plate, and having at one end 
a moveable tongue, which serves as gnomon to the dial. Inside the lid is 
another dial-plate with the hours (24) marked on it. Outside the lid is a table 
of latitudes of various places in Europe. The common English name for this 
instrument was journey-ring ; a writer in 1520 speaks of ‘‘ Jorney Rynges, and 
instruments lyke an hangynge pyler, with a tunge lyllyng oute, to knowe what 
tyme of the day,” and in a Latin version ‘‘ Jorney Rynges’’ is rendered 
**Viatoria.” The viatorium here figured is of silver. Similar instruments, 
made of wood, were still manufactured in Germany in the middle of the pre- 
sent century, and largely used in the Levant by native travellers. 


SEO SEUINDORENSERG 57 20a f eo op Cap te ie nl eg Re ee mT SAS 
From an engraving by George Vertue of a portrait now at Bretby. 


PENSHURST ELOUSE . - cee ee wee wre se wert erate oe sp et = | 846 
From a photograph. Penshurst had been the home of the Sidneys since the 
thirteenth century, and the house had grown up by degrees from that time. 
The great hall, of which the inner side, next the courtyard, is shown here, is a 
splendid example of domestic architecture of the time of Edward I. 


KILCOLMANn CASTE (a/ler 14 fi. partes) 0, 2) a aye) ee ee ee O47 
The home of Spenser in Ireland. 


THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR, 1597 -.. -. +--+ 2. : . ye eg o 2 VOCE 
The only known copy of the first edition of the Shepherd’s Calendar, pub- 
lished in 1597, is in the British Museum. The illustrations for the twelve 
months are all reproduced here. They represent: 1. Colin Clout complaining 
of his unfortunate love ; 2. A shepherd and a herdsman ; 3. Shepherds dis- 
coursing of ‘‘love and other plesaunce” ; 4. Hobinell singing Colin’s song ‘*'to 
the honor and prayse of our most gracious sovereigne Queene Elizabeth P 
5. *Love-lads masken in fresh array,” while in the background a discussion 
goes on between two shepherds, Piers (a Protestant) and Palinodie 
(a Catholic) ; 6. Haymaking, Colin bewailing his hapless love ; 7. The good 
shepherd and the ‘‘ proud and ambitious pastor, represented by Morrell the 
goatherd seated on a hill-top; 8 A musical contest among shepherds ; 
9. Diggon Davie, returning from the **far country, relates to Hobinell his 
adventures with ‘Popish prelates”; 10. Cuddie’s complaint of the present 
i sus reOn 5 lin crowned by 
“‘Contempte of Poetrie, and the causes thereof 3 IT. Co wi y 
Thenot for his ode on the death of the maiden “Dido” ; 12. Colin's com- 
plaint to Pan in his latter age—‘‘ Winter’s chyll and frostie season, 


TH FED [RUA ORO SS A KGNIKCISE fa ee oe Oe 856 
From the third edition of the Faerie Queen, 1598. 
FIGURES FROM THE TITLE-PAGE OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 1553 « 858 


The influence of the Renascence is at once apparent here. For further illus- 
trations of its development in the ornamental title-pages of the period see 


pp. 804, 811, 880, 885. 
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THE Pond AT ELVETHAM, AT QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT, I591 . . +... . 859 
From a reproduction in Nichols’ ‘‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth” of an 
engraving in a raretract, ‘‘ The Honorable ntertainment given to the Quene’s 
Majestie in Progresse at Elvetham in Hampshire by the, Right Hon’ble the 
Earl of Hertford, 1591.” 
THE SWAN THEATRE, LONDON, 1506 . . «2 + +s - «= os eos ate e = S61 
Facsimile of a drawing in the library of the University of Utrecht, here repro- 
duced by permission of Dr. Gaedertz, from his ‘Zur Kenntniss der Alt- 
Englischen Biihne.” 
‘OGREENE.IN CONCHIPTR  ) oS Mose oc 2 4 See ee ee eS 
From the title-page of a pamphlet thus entitled, by John Dickenson, 1598, 
of which the only known copy is in the Bodleian Library. 
AN ENGLISH APPRENTICE FETCHING WATER, 1572 (Braun, ‘‘ Civitates orbis 
LE LE a ee a rem ene tai NO 
ENGLISH MARKET-WOMEN, 1572 (Braun, ‘‘ Civitates orbis terrarum”) ... . 866 
WILLIAM KEMP DANCING THE Morris (Yusserand, ‘* English Novel’’) 867 


Kemp was a comic actor of great repute in the later years of Elizabeth. He 
acted in some of Shakspere’s plays, and in some of Ben Jonson’s, when they 
were first put on the stage. In 1599 he journeyed from. London to Norwich, 
dancing the Morris all the way. Next year he published an account of his 
exploit, ‘‘ The Nine daies wonder,” of which the only known copy is in the 
Bodleian Library. The figures here reproduced are from a woodcut on the 
title-page of this tract. 


PEERS IN THEIR ROBES AND HALBERDIER, TEMP. ELIZABETH. (J7S. Add. 
28330)\cr ira ew Goats cathe 1 wed ep ae at, Re DONS eta eee Pe aad 7 000/ ACELD EE OOO 
A group, painted bya Flemish traveller, from ‘‘the brilliant England which 
gathered round Elizabeth.” 


LADY OF THE ENGLISH COURT AND COUNTRYWOMAN, 1572 (Braun, ‘‘ Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum’’) . gt nots co te. eee) Se EC) 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE WATCH . a er Seo ee Oe 
From the Album of George Holtzschuher (MS. Egerton 1264, British 
Museum), a citizen of Nuremberg who visited England in 1623-5. The duties 
of the officer here figured are thus defined by Shakspere in the person of 
Dogberry: ‘‘ You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for 
the constable of the watch ; therefore bear you the lantern. This is your 
charge ; you shall comprehend all vagrom men ; you are to bid any man stand, 
in the prince’s name” (‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” Act iii. scene 3). 
BURGHER-WOMEN AND A COUNTRY-WOMAN (ZS. Add. 28330)... ..... 
A contemporary picture, in costume at least, of such English women as 
those whom Shakspere painted in the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
SHEPHERDS £5 SEAS A NS SS met ae Be er Oe, 
From the title-page of Mark Antony de Dominis’ ‘‘ De Republica Ecclesi- 
astica,” 1617. Though intended for shepherds in the figurative sense, they 
may illustrate the idealised pastoral life in the Forest of Arden. 
CLASSICAL WARRIOR ee Pe en eer ee. Be 8 
An llizabethan figure of Ceesar or Coriolanus, from the title-page of a hook 
of ‘* New and Singular patterns to make divers sorts of Lace,” 1591. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON ave Ea Rig hee ee 
From a drawing, seventeenth or early eighteenth century, in the King’s 
Library (British Museum). 
BEN JONSON seats Ee ee cc ON aye as Mtoe 28 Wes trons a 
From a picture by Gerard Honthorst. 7 
TITLE-PAGE OF BEN JONSON’s ‘* WoRKS,” 1610 


PAC \ ce Biba er Way ec eter SG) 
his should be compared with the other Renascence title-pages given in 
pp. 804, 811, and 885. 
FRANCIS BACON 882 


From a portrait by Van Sommer, at Gorhambury. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF BACON’s ‘‘ INSTAURATIO MAGNA,” 1620 . 


Compare with the illustrations given in pp. 804, 811, and 880. 


COMPOUNDING A BALSAM, TEMP. JAMEs I, . 


From a broadside in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Map oF IRELAND JUST BEFORE THE ENGLISH INVASTON sun seen oniaae 
Henry IV. oF FRANCE 


From a picture by F. Porbus, in the Louvre. 


GLENDALOUGH (after W. H. Bartlett) 


The valley of Glendalough, in the heart of the Wicklow mountains, is filled 
with ruined buildings, ranging in date from the sixth to the eleventh century. 
These are the remains of a monastic establishment which was founded towards 
the close of the sixth century by S. Keivin, and which grew into one of the 
most famous schools, and one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage in 
Ireland. It was anepiscopal see till 1214, when John annexed it to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin ; the archbishops however did not obtain complete posses- 
sion of the monastery till 1479. Thenceforth Glendalough went to ruin, but 
its ruins still attract the pilgrim as well asthe antiquary. The principal build- 
ing on the left in the group here represented is the founder’s cell, of which 
an enlarged view is given in p. 893, and a description in the following note. 


S. KEIVIN’s CELL, GLENDALOUGH . 


From an original drawing kindly lent by Sir Thomas Deane. This building, 
vulgarly called S. Keivin’s Kitchen, is a monastic cell of the primitive Irish 
type (see pp. 48, 49), converted shortly after the death of its sainted occupant 
(618) into a church, by the addition of a bell-tower, and of a chancel which is 
now gone, but whose former existence is proved by the remains of an adjoining 
sacristy and by an arch in the eastern wall. The cell itself is oblong, with a 
high-pitched stone roof, an arched room below, and a small croft between. 
The door, now blocked, is at the west end, square headed, the weight being 
taken off the lintel by a round arch. The cell was lighted by two windows, 
one above another, at the east end, andone in the south wall. The belfry, 9 
feet high, rises from the west gable ; it is entered from the croft. 


S. KEIVIN AND THE BLACKBIRD , 


Sire 


An Irish legend, marked by the feeling characteristic of many a Buddhist 
story, relates that once while S. Keivin was absorbed in meditation, a 
blackbird mad= her nest in his outstretched hand ; whereupon he remained 
patiently in the same attitude till the eggs were safely hatched. He is there- 
fore always represented with a nest in his hand. The illustration here given 
is from a MS. (Roy. 13 B. viii, British Museum; see above, p. xiv.) of 
Gerald de Barri’s ‘‘ Topographia Hibernica,” written and illustrated possibly 
by Gerald’s own hand, certainly in his time and by some one who had a per- 
sonal knowledge of Ireland. The figures and faces which he gives to the Irish- 
men whom he paints are quite unlike any contemporary representations of 
Englishmen, and are clearly attempts, however unsuccessful, to reproduce a 
genuine Irish type of form and feature as well as of costume, 


Dame Ss ISIORIT (UWS, Ia. MB 185 CHE) ok bee a 8 os Be a Bo 

Gerald met in Wales a poor Irishman who went about begging, carrying 
round his neck as a relic a brazen horn which he said had belonged to S. 
Patrick. He gave it to the bystanders to kiss, after the Irish custom, but 
warned them not to blow it, out of reverence for the Saint. A priest snatched 
it from his hand and blew it ; instantly he was struck with paralysis, and lost 
both speech and memory. A pilgrimage to Ireland, by way of atonement to 
S. Patrick, brought about a partial recovery. 


LEGEND OF PRIEST AND WERE-WOLVES (JZS. Roy. 13 B. vizt.). . . 


When Gerald was in Ireland in 1182, a priest travelling from Ulster into 
Meath, and having to pass the night in a wood, was sitting by a fire which he 
had made, when a wolf accosted him in human speech. He was, he said, a 
man of Ossory, on whose race lay an ancient curse, whereby every seven years 
a man and a woman were changed into wolves ; at the end of seven years they 
recovered their proper form, and two others suffered a like transformation. He 
and his wife were the present victims of the curse ; his wife was at the point of 
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death, and he prayed the priest to come and give her the viaticum. After 
some hesitation the priest complied ; and next morning the wolf put him in 
the right road, and took leave of him with words of gratitude. The priest 
doubted whether he had not done wrong, and consulted many theologians on 
the point, Gerald among them. In the end he went to the Pope ; the result 
is not stated. 


CLONMACNOISE (after W. H. Bartlett) 


The religious settlement of Clonmacnoise was founded by S. Kieran in 548. 
The ‘great church” was built in 909; it isnow called Temple MacDermot, 
having been restored bya chief of that name in 1314. A smaller church, con- 
sisting of a chancel with round tower attached, and known as Temple Fineen, 
was built in the thirteenth century by Fineen MacCarthy More. West of the 
great church is a large round tower, called O’Rourke’s, built c. goS, and re- 
stored later. Between this and the west door of the church stands one of the 
finest of the Irish sculptured crosses. It dates from about 909 ; the figures 
onits eastern side represent scenes from the life of Christ, whence it is called 
in Tighernach’s Annals the ‘‘ Cross of the Scriptures ;”” those on the western 
side (shown here) represent the foundation of Clonmacnoise. Save as a place 
of pilgrimage, Clonmacnoise has long been deserted ; but it still gives its name 
to an ecclesiastical division, the deanery of the diocese of Meath. 


LAVABO, MELLIFONT ABBEY .-. 


From an original drawing kindly lent by Sir Thomas Deane. Mellifont 
(near Drogheda) is interesting as the traditional burial-place of Tighernan 
O’Rourke’s wife, Dervorgilla, whose abduction by Dermod of Leinster stirred 
up the strife which at last drove him into exile and thus led to the English 
invasion. She died at Mellifont in 1193. It was a Cistercian abbey, 
founded in 1142 by Donogh O’Carroll, chief of Oiriel, at the suggestion of 
S. Malachi, Bishop of Down. Its first monks were a colony from Clairvaux, 
where Malachi had made a long stay on his way to Rome three years before ; 
it is probable that he had brought back with him an architect from thence, 
for the details of the building at Mellifont show remarkable traces of French 
influence. The earliest part of the abbey now remaining is the Lavabo, or 
place of ablution ; thigevas a specially important feature in a Cistercian house, 
where the brethren, being much employed in manual labour, were required by 
their rule to wash their hands there at stated times before going from their 
work to their religious duties in the church. The Lavabo was usually a 
circular or polygonal building, resembling a baptistery. In that of Mellifont, 
a remarkable effect, unique in Irish architecture, is produced by the intro- 
duction of coloured bricks into the architraves. 


TrisH SCRIBE 


Irish LADY PLAYING THE PSALTERY 


THE 


Both from MS. Roy. 13 B. viii. Gerald says that the Irish used only two 
musical instruments, drum and cé¢hara. The strict meaning of this latter word 
is “harp,” and the harp was certainly used in Ireland from a very early period. 
The instrument here figured, however, appears to be a cithern or psaltery. 


ROcK OF CASHEL (after W. Hl. Bartlett) . ah, <n Bg See ee 

‘* After that S. Patrick went into the province of Munster to Cashel of the 
Kings,” and converted the King of Munster. ‘‘ And then said Patrick: 
‘From Cashel I have blessed Ireland as far as its borders. With my two 
hands have I blessed, so that Munster will not be without good.’ .... 
Patrick saith that his grace would abide in Cashel, wu déxzt [ poeta]:— 
* Patrick’s resurrection in Down, his primacy in Armagh, on the hillock of 
musical Cashel he granted a third of his grace.’” (‘Life of S. Patrick,” 
ed. Whitley Stokes, from the Book of Lismore.) The present buildings date 
chiefly from the thirteenth century. 


Iris ROWING-BOAT (JZS. Roy. 13 B. viii.) 


Inthe battle of Ventry, where the Irish fought with ‘* the King of the whole 
great world entirely,” ‘‘ their vessels and boats, their coracles and their beautiful 
ships were then made ready by them, and the trim straight oars with stiff shafts 
and hard blades were got out, and they made a strong, eager, quick, powerful 
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well-timed rowing, so that the white-skinned foamy streams behind the ships 
from the quick rowing were like the white-plumed froth on blue rivers, or like 
the white chalk on high stones.” (‘‘ Battle of Ventry,” one of the later Irish 
stories, ed. Kuno Meyer, pp. 2, 3.) 


IRISHMEN ATTACKING A TOWER (JZS. Roy. 32 SU. Cea ee ee 
This and the first illustration in p. 903 illustrate Gerald’s description of Irish- 


men armed with ‘‘the axe which they always carry in their hands in place of a 
staff.” 


CorMACc’s CHAPEL, CASHEL (after W. H. Bartlett) eens 
Built by Co-mac MacCarthy, King of Desmond, in the 13th century. 


IRISHMEN WITH AXES (J7S. Roy. 13 B. viit.) . . 


TrtisH Foor-SoLprers, TEMP. Epwarp I. (Chapter-house Liber A., Public 
Record Office) . . . ae: Capea aieees) eee : 


SCENES FROM THE CAMPAIGN OF RICHARD II. IN IRELAND. . . . To face p- 
From MS. Harleian 1319 (see above, p. xxviii.). The first of these two illu- 
minations represents a conference between the Earl of Gloucester and Art Mac- 
Murchadha, a chieftain who assumed the title of King of Leinster. The author 
of the MS., who was present, describes Art as ‘‘a fine, large man, wondrously 
active,” rushing down the hill-side upon ‘* a horse without housing or saddle, 
said to have cost him 400 cows,” and so swift that ‘*I never in all my life saw 
hare, deer, sheep, or any other animal, run so fast as it did.” The lower 
picture represents the King’s host, encamped on the coast of Wicklow, eagerly 
welcoming three ships which brought them provisions from Dublin. 


REM OAST RE COs WLDATE: posers.) verde Gh ue Ba ios, eayeen tle ca. erates Rare 

Founded by Hugh de Lacy, temp. Henry II., on the border of the English 

Pale ; partly ruined in the struggle between the Lacys and the Marshals, and 

then rebuilt, 1220; ruined again im sixteenth century. This view is from an 
etching, made in 1830. 


CASTEE LOE THE GERALDINES, sVEAVINOOIMH, Koll DAR IG. sem meine ae) eens 

Built 1426 by John, sixth Earl of Kildare. The engraving is from a photo- 
graph. 

IASBRONOMECATS LAG RAN miemis Metien cinch arate scarey couse Noes one nes 

The facsimile here given is a reproduction of one in Professor O’Curry’s 
‘¢ Lectures on the MS. materials of ancient Irish history.” It is taken from 
an Irish treatise on astronomy, written ¢. 1400; now in the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. This MS. is doubly interesting asia) fine 
example of Irish handwriting, and as illustrating the pursuit of scientific studies 
and the state of scientific knowledge in Ireland at the time. _The words on 
the diagram signify: ‘‘1. The high stars, on being darkened by the shadow 
of the earth. 2. Thesun’ssphere. 3. Thesun’ssphere. 4. The shadow of 
the earth darkening the moon. 5. The sphere of the fixed stars. 6. The sun. 
7. The earth.” The text beneath it is thus translated by Professor O’Curry : 
‘* Tf the magnitude of the sun were smaller than the magnitude of the earth, 
everything unsustainable, unpermissible, we have said, and more along with 
them, they should fall in it ; for the shadow of the earth would be continually 
growing and leaping from the earth out to the sphere of the high stars, and it 
would darken the greater part of them; and an eclipse would happen to the 
planets in every month ; and the eclipse of the moon would hold during the 
night as he says. Well then, as we have never seen the like of this, and as we 
have not heard, and as we have not found it written, it must be that the 
magnitude of the sun is not smaller than the magnitude of the earth; and 
what I say is manifest from this figure down here. 

This treatise was written at a time when the study of astronomy had scarcely 
begun in Europe, about the close of the fourteenth century. The diagram 
represents of course the Ptolemaic theory of the heavens, having been drawn 
more than 150 years before the rival theory of Copernicus was published. 
Though it is impossible to determine from what authorities, if any, our 
astronomer derived his argument with its illustrative diagram it is nevertheless 
worthy of notice that Leonardo da Vinci in that part of his fragmentary 
treatise on astronomy in which he deals with the relative size of the sun and 
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earth not only uses the same optical argument about the eclipse of the fixed 
stars but illustrates it with a similar diagram, showing the direction and effect 
of the shadow cast by the earth, Leonardo’s actual words are these: ‘‘If the 
sun were smaller than the earth the stars in a great portidn of our hemisphere 
would have no light, which is evidence against Epicurus who says the sun is 
only as large as it appears.”” In a subsequent paragraph he says, ‘‘ Poseidonius 
composed books on the size of the sun,” and if we suppose—what cannot 
however be proved—that Leonardo borrowed his argument from this or some 
other ancient authority—it seems natural to conclude that our Irish astronomer 
had access to the same source. In any case the diagram and demonstration 
are most interesting as throwing light upon the relatively advanced state, 
whether of speculation or of erudition, in Ireland at this period, for our 
astronomer must have been either a man of original power or of great 
erudition. The real magnitude of the sun was not established till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though Newton demonstrated that its size was greater 
than the earth. 


FACSIMILES OF IR1sH MSS.... . 


These specimens of Irish writing at various periods from 1300 to 1588 have 
been selected from Professor O’Curry’s ‘‘ Lectures.” Figure I. (MS. Trinity 
College, Dublin, H. 2 15) is taken from a curious tract, of the fourteenth 
century, one of those called Brehon laws, which treats of the grades into which 
atribe was divided, their duties to each other and their chief, and the duties of 
the chief to the people. Professor O’Curry translates this extract thus: ‘‘ Of 
the classification of the tribes of a territory. He is not competent to the judge- 
ship of a tribe nor of a Fuidhir, who does not know [the law of] their separa- 
tion. That is, he is not competent for judgeship according to the Fenechas” 
(native laws) ‘‘upon a tribe, nor upon a semi-slave, or the separation ofa tribe, 
or the semi-slave from a lord.” Headds: ‘‘ The Fuidhir was a person who, 
if he only crossed the boundary line into the next territory, without stock or 
means of any kind, and took stocked land from the chief of that territory, was 
looked upon, after having remained so (or his children) during the lives of 
three successive lords, as half enslaved. During this time he or his children 
might depart, but take nothing away with them. Should he or they come 
under a fourth lord, without opposition from themselves or claim from their 
original tribe chief, they could never be free to depart again.” Such a passage 
illustrates the wide difference between the Irish customary law and anything 
known to English lawyers, and shows how futile must have been the attempt to 
persuade the people of ‘‘ the advantage of justice and legal rule” (p. 910) in the 
English sense, and how impossible it was for English lawyers to enter into the 
spirit of ‘the customary law which prevailed without the Pale, the native 
system of clan government and common tenure of land by the tribe” 
(pp. 907, 908). 

Figure II. is part ofa tale from a tract called the ‘‘ Dialogue of the Ancient 
Men,” preserved in the Book of Lismore, written c. 1400. In this tract S. 
Patrick’s companions are made to give an account to the saint of the situation, 
the history and origin of the names of various hills, mountains, rivers, caverns, 
rocks, wells, mounds, shores, &c. throughout Erin. 

Figure IIT. is taken from the Annals of Ulster (MS. Trinity College, Dublin, 
H. i. 8), originally compiled in an island in Lough Erne, by Cathal MacGuire, 
whose clan or chieftain name was MacMaghnusa, After his death in 1498 the 
Annals were carried on by other scholars. The passage here given is from 
MacManus’s successor, Rory O'Cassidy, who wrote in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and in speaking of the death of his great predecessor shows 
the fine intellectual tradition which was handed down among Irish scholars. 
Under the date 1498 he notes ‘‘a great mournful news throughout all Ireland 
this year, namely, the following :—MacManus Maguire died this year... . . 
He was a precious stone, a bright gem, a luminous star, a casket of wisdom ; a 
fruitful branch of the canons, and a fountain of charity, meekness, and mildness, 
a dove in purity of heart, and a turtledove in chastity ; the person to whom the 
learned, and the poor, and the destitute of Ireland were most thankful; one 
who was full of grace and of wisdom in every science to the time of his death, 
in law, divinity, physic, and philosophy, and in all the Gaedhilic sciences ; 
and one who made, gathered, and collected this book from many other books. 
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- . - And let every person who shall read and profit by this book pray for a 
blessing on that soul of MacManus.” 

Figure IV. is from the Annals of Loch Cé (MS. Trinity College, Dublin, 
H. i. 19), written for Brian MacDermot, chief of Magh Luirg (or Moylorg), 
co. Roscommon, during the years of the Desmonds’ revolt and the English 
conquest of Munster (see pp. 922, 923), and finished in the very year of the 
Armada, by a scribe who thus names himself: ‘‘I am fatigued from Brian 
MacDermot’s book ; Anno Domini 1580. I am Philip Badley,” and again: 
“*Lrest from this work. May God grant to the man [owner] of this book, to 
return safely from Athlone ; that is Brian, the son of Ruaidhrigh MacDermot. 
Tam Philip who wrote this, 1588, on the day of the festival of S.. Brendan in 
particular. And Cluain HiBhraoin is my place.” To the text of this tran- 
script the chief himself (Brian MacDermot) and other scribes made several 
additions, carrying the Annals down to 1590, or two years before Brian’s death 
in 1592. Brian himself adds a note to the death of the son of Donnell O’Conor, 
1501: ‘* And this loss has pained the hearts of all Connaught, and especially 
it has pained the scholars and poets of the province of Connaught; and 
it has divided my own heart into two parts... . I am Brian MacDermot 
who wrote this upon MacDermot’s Rock.” 


DOMINICAN MERTARV:, OULCOn cmetnah on hsinaee se wh ce ple tas Game eee eee 

Founded by Maurice FitzGerald, Lord Justiciar of Ireland, 1252 ; the present 

building dates from about 1416, the original one having been burnt down in 
1415. 


Rock ABBEY, ASKEATON . SY ai ener g oranges es he eee eas ene mers 

From a photograph. This Franciscan Friary was founded in 1420 by the Earl 

of Desmond, who owned the neighbouring castle (see p. 923). The fifth Earl, 
who was Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, was buried in its church in 1588. 


OLD BRIDGE AND FRANCISCAN FRIARY, KILCREA Bo) oO Hap a aie 
From a photograph. Kilcrea Friary was founded in 1478; the picturesque 
bridge is probably older. 


TeI@ iene MOINOSS GAB OTINe 8 tana: Be A ok 3 ek tae ues) cd ie weer adh tesa co sae cits 
A Cistercian house, whose abbots bore the title of Earl, and were usually 
Vicars-general of their order in Ireland. The abbey was founded in 1182 by 
Donald O’Brien, King of Munster, to contain a relic of the Cross. This relic 
was saved at the Reformation by the Ormonde family, to whom the abbey had 
been granted at its dissolution. The building dates from the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century. The canopied shrine on the south side of the high 
altar appears, from the arms sculptured on it, to be the tomb of Joan, daughter 

of the fifth Earl of Kildare, and wife of the fourth Earl of Ormonde, ¢. 1450. 


TrisH MEN AND WOMEN, TEMP. ELIZABETH (JZS. Add. 28330) ee ee 

The two figures on the left are entitled ‘‘ A noble lady, and “A burgher- 

woman,” and represent inhabitants ofthe Pale ; the two men on the right are 
called ‘‘ Wild Irish.” 


AN IRISH BANQUET 
AN IRISH CHIEF AND HIS ATTENDANTS . 
Animism CHipePAagns LAST FIGHT 00. 2 ce age ee 
On the left of the picture a Friar is blessing the chief before he sets out to 
fight the English. In the middle, the chief is riding to battle ; on the right, 
the English soldiers are defeating him and his men ; and in the foreground he 
falls mortally wounded. 
RECEPTION OF SIR HENRY SIDNEY BY THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF 
DUBLIN ON HIS RETURN FROM VICTORY . oe ign eae a é 
+ f} 
These four illustrations are taken from Derrick’s ‘‘ Image of Ireland, Z 
1581. 


SKEATON CASTLE, COUNTY LIMERI 
‘ From a photograph. Askeaton was a stronghold of the Desmonds. 
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REMAINS OF YOUGHAL COLLEGIATE CHURCH, AND RALEGH’s HousE 

The collegiate church at Youghal was founded in 1454 by Thomas, eighth 
Earl of Desmond. The view here reproduced, of its ruined east end, was taken 
by W. H. Bartlett early in the present century ; the church has since been 
restored. Its lands formed part of the 12,000 acres in counties Cork and 
Waterford, granted by Elizabeth to Ralegh in 1585 as a part of her policy in the 
reduction and settlement of Munster. The house in the background (now 
called Myrtle Grove), built by the Earl of Desmond in 1564, became Ralegh’s 
dwelling-place, and the first potatoes grown in Ireland were propagated by him 
in its garden. 


DUNLUCE CASTLE, ANTRIM ; 

From a photograph. Dunluce was a fortress of the Macdonells, Earls of 
Antrim, till Sir John Perrott occupied it with an English garrison in 1585. It 
stands on a basaltic rock, separated from the mainland (the north coast of 
Antrim) by a deep chasm, spanned by a bridge, of which only one side now 
remains, and which was the only approach to the castle. 


REVERSE OF SECOND GREAT SEAL OF ELIZABETH, 1586. . 
The first English great seal on which is figured the harp, the badge of 
Treland. 


LONDONDERRY . . ee ie en Cen, Pee ie no 

Reduced from a drawing, ¢ ; ‘1680, among the King’s Maps in the British 
Museum. 

Last MEDAL STRUCK (1602) TO CELEBRATE ELIZABETH’S TRIUMPHS . 

These medals are very rare. One of them is in the possession of Lord 
Walsingham, by whose kind permission this reproduction has been made 
from a facsimile given by him to the British Museum. The inscription on the 
obverse is ‘‘ Cadet a latere tuo mille et decem millia a dextris tuis” (‘*A 
thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand at thy right hand”). That 
on the reverse is ‘‘ Castis diadema perenne” (‘‘ For the chaste an everlasting 
crown”). Possibly the symbols on the reverse may be a reminiscence of 
trampling under foot the adder and the dragon; or they may merely be an 
expression in the most picturesque and extreme form of the invulnerability of 
those that are clothed in chastity. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH . 
From a photograph, taken specially for this book, of the effigy « on “her tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. 
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1336—1431 
Section IV.—The Peasant Revolt, 1377—1381 


|Authorities.—For the condition of land and labour at this time see the 
“ History of Prices,” by Professor Thorold Rogers, the “ Domesday Book of 
St. Paul’s” (Camden Society) with Archdeacon Hale’s valuable introduction, 
and Mr. Seebohm’s “ Essays on the Black Death” (Fortnightly Review, 1865). 
Among the chroniclers Knyghton and Walsingham are the fullest and most 
valuable. The great Labour Statutes will be found in the Parliamentary 
Rolls. | 


THE religious revolution which we have been describing gave _ The 
: ; : : English 
fresh impulse to a revolution of even greater importance, which Manor 


THE LADY OF THE MANOR, A.D. 1338—1344. 
MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 


had for a long time been changing the whole face of the country. 
The manorial system, on which the social organization of every 
rural part of England rested, had divided the land, for the purposes 
of cultivation and of internal order, into a number of large estates ; 
a part of the soil was usually retained by the owner of the manor 
as his demesne or home-farm, while the remainder was distributed 
among tenants who were bound to render service to their lord. 
Under the kings of AZlfred’s house, the number of absolute slaves, 
and the number of freemen, had alike diminished. The slave 
class, never numerous, had been reduced by the efforts of the 
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se. 1v Church, perhaps by the general convulsion of the Danish wars. 
pone, But these wars had often driven the ceorl or freeman to i came 
Revolt mend” himself to a thegn who pledgedshim his protection in 
TO consideration of a labour-payment. It is probable that these 
oe dependent ceorls are the “ villeins” of the Norman epoch, men 
sunk indeed from pure freedom and bound both to soil and lord, 

but as yet preserving much of their older rights, retaining their 

land, free as against all men but their lord, and still sending repre- 
sentatives to hundred-moot and shire-moot. They stood therefore 

far above the “landless man,’ the man who had never possessed 

even under the old constitution political rights, whom the legisla- 

tion of the English kings had forced to attach himself to a lord on 

pain of outlawry, and who served as household servant or as hired 


A LADY HUNTING, A.D. 1338—1344. 
MS. Bodl. Mise. 264. 


labourer, or at the best as rent-paying tenant of land which was 
not his own. The Norman knight or lawyer however saw little 
distinction between these classes ; and the tendency of legislation 
under the Angevins was to blend all in a single class of serfs. 
While the pure “theow” or absolute slave disappeared, therefore, 
the ceorl or villein sank lower in the social scale. But though the 
rural population was undoubtedly thrown more together and fused 
into a more homogeneous class, its actual position corresponded 
very imperfectly with the view of the lawyers. All indeed were 
dependents on a lord. The manor-house became the centre of 
every English village. The manor-court was held in its hall; it 
was here that the lord or his steward received homage, recovered 
fines, held the view of frank-pledge, or enrolled the villagers in 


their tithing. Here too, if the lord possessed criminal jurisdiction, 
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was held his justice court, and without its doors stood his gallows. 
Around it lay the demesne or home-farm, and the cultivation of 
this rested wholly with the “villeins” of the manor. It was by 
them that the great barn of the lord was filled with sheaves, his 
sheep shorn, his grain malted, the wood hewn for his hall fire. 
These services were the labour-rent by which they held their lands, 
and it was the nature and extent of this labour-rent which parted 


.one class of the population from another. The “villein,’ in the 


GROUP ROUND THE HALL-FIRE, A.D. 1338—1344. 
MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 


strict sense of the word, was bound only to gather in his lord’s 
harvest and to aid in the ploughing and sowing of autumn and 
Lent. The cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to 
help in the work of the home-farm throughout the year. But 
these services and the time of rendering them were strictly limited 
by custom, not only in the case of the ceorl or villein, but in that 
of the originally meaner “landless man.” The possession of his 
little homestead with the ground around it, the privilege of turning 
out his cattle on the waste of the manor, passed quietly and insen- 


sibly from mere indulgences that could be granted or withdrawn at 
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a lord’s caprice into rights that could be pleaded at law. The 
number of teams, the fines, the reliefs, the services that a lord could 
claim, at first mere matter of oral tradition,.came to be entered on 
the court-roll of the manor, a copy of which became the title-deed 
of the villein. It was to this that he owed the name of “copy- 
holder” which at a later time superseded his older title. Disputes 
were settled by a reference to this roll or on oral evidence of the 
custom at issue, but a social arrangement which was eminently 


THE ‘‘GREAT BARN” OF THE LORD. 


Lypiatt, Gloucestershire. Built temp. Edward II. 


characteristic of the English spirit of compromise generally secured 
a fair adjustment of the claims of villein and lord. It was the 
duty of the lord’s bailiff to exact their due services from the villeins 
but his coadjutor in this office, the reeve or foreman of the manor, 
was chosen by the tenants themselves and acted as representative 
of their interests and rights. 

The first disturbances of the system of tenure which we have 
described sprang from the introduction of leases. The lord of 
the manor, instead of cultivating the demesne through his own 


bailiff, often found it more convenient and profitable to let the 
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manor to a tenant at a given rent, payable either in .money 
or in kind. Thus we find the manor of Sandon leased by the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s at a very early period on a rent which 
comprised the payment of grain both for bread and ale, of alms 


BREAKING UP STONY GROUND, c. A.D. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


to be distributed at the cathedral door, of wood to be used in 
its bakehouse and brewery, and of money to be spent in wages. 
It is to this system of leasing, or rather to the usual term for 
the rent it entailed (feorm, from the Latin firma), that we owe 
the words, “farm” and “farmer,” the growing use of which 
marks the first step in the rural revolution which we are 
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PLOUGHING, c. A.D. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


examining. It was a revolution which made little direct change 
in the manorial system, but its indirect effect in breaking the 
tie on which the feudal organization of the manor rested, that 


of the tenant’s personal dependence on his lord, and in affording 
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an opportunity by which the wealthier among the tenantry 
could rise to a position of apparent equality with their older 
masters and form a new class intermediate between the larger 
proprietors and the customary tenants, was of the highest im- 


SOWING, c. A.D. 1340. a 
Loutrell Psalter. 


portance. This earlier step, however, in the modification of the 
manorial system, by the rise of the Farmer-class, was soon fol- 
lowed by one of a far more serious character in the rise of the 
Free Labourer. Labour, whatever right it might have attained in 
other ways, was as yet in the strictest sense bound to the soil. 
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HARROWING, c. A.D. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


Neither villein nor serf had any choice, either of a master or 
of a sphere of toil. He was born, in fact, to his holding and to his 
lord ; he paid head-money for licence to remove from the estate in 
search of trade or hire, and a refusal to return on recall by his 
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owner would have ended in his pursuit as a fugitive outlaw. But 
the advance of society and the natural increase of population 
had for a long time been silently freeing the labourer from this 
loca! bondage. The influence of the Church had been exerted in 
promoting emancipation, as a work of piety, on all estates but its 
own. The fugitive bondsman found freedom in a flight to 
chartered towns, where a residence during a year and a day con- 
ferred franchise. A fresh step towards freedom was made by the 
growing tendency to commute labour-services for money-payments. 
The population was slowly increasing, and as the law of gavel- 
kind which was applicable to all landed estates not held by 
military tenure divided the inheritance of the tenantry equally 


THRESHING, c. A.D. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


among their sons, the holding of each tenant and the services due 
from it became divided in a corresponding degree. <A labour-rent 
thus became more difficult to enforce, while the increase of wealth 
among the tenantry, and the rise of a new spirit of independence, 
made it more burthensome to those who rendered it. It was pro- 
bably from this cause that the commutation of the arrears of labour 
for a money payment, which had long prevailed on every estate, 
gradually developed into a general commutation of services. We 
have already witnessed the silent progress of this remarkable 
change in the case of St. Edmundsbury, but the practice soon 
became universal, and “ malt-silver,” “wood-silver,’ and “ larder- 


silver,” gradually took the place of the older personal services on 
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the couft-rolls. The process of commutation was hastened by the 
necessities of the lords themselves. The luxury of the castle-hall, 
the splendour and pomp of chivalry, the cost of campaigns, drained 
the purses of knight and baron, and the sale of freedom to a serf or 
exemption from services to a villein afforded an easy and a tempt- 
ing mode of refilling them. In this process even kings took part. 
Edward the Third sent commissioners to royal estates for the 
especial purpose of selling manumissions to the King’s serfs ; and 
we still possess the names of those who were enfranchised with 
their families by a payment of hard cash in aid of the exhausted 
exchequer. 

By this entire detachment of the serf from actual dependence 
on the land, the manorial system was even more radically changed 


FEEDING CHICKENS, c. A.D. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


than by the rise of the serf into a copyholder. The whole social 
condition of the country, in fact, was modified by the appearance 
of anew class. The rise of the free labourer had followed that of 
the farmer, labour was no longer bound to one spot or one master : 
it was free to hire itself to what employer, and to choose what field 
of employment it would. At the moment we have reached, in 
fact, the lord of a manor had been reduced over a large part of 
England to the position of a modern landlord, receiving a rental 
in money from his tenants, and dependent for the cultivation of his 
own demesne on paid labourers. But a formidable difficulty now 
met the landowners who had been driven by the process of 
enfranchisement to rely on hired labour. Hitherto this supply 
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had been abundant and cheap; but this abundance suddenly 
disappeared. The most terrible plague which the world ever 
witnessed advanced at this juncture from the East, and. after 


FEEDING PIGS. 
Early Fourteenth Century. 
MS. Roy. 2 B. vii. . 


devastating Europe from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic, swooped at the close of 1348 upon Britain. The 
traditions of its destructiveness, and the panic-struck words of the 
statutes which followed it, have been more than justified by modern 


KILLING PIGS. 
Early Fourteenth Century. 
MS. Roy. 2 B. vie. 


research. Of the three or four millions who then formed the 
population of England, more than one-half were swept away in 
its repeated visitations. Its ravages were fiercest in the greater 


towns, where filthy and undrained streets afforded a constant haunt 
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to leprosy and fever. In the burial-ground which the piety of Sir 
Walter Maunay purchased for the citizens of London, a spot whose 
site was afterwards marked by the Charter House, more than fifty 
thousand corpses are said to have been interred. Thousands of 
people perished at Norwich, while in Bristol the living were hardly 
able to bury the dead. But the Black Death fell on the villages 
almost as fiercely as on the towns. More than one-half of the 
priests of Yorkshire are known to have perished ; in the diocese 
of Norwich two-thirds of the parishes changed their incumbents. 
The whole organization of labour was thrown out of gear. 
The scarcity of hands made it difficult for the minor tenants 
to perform the services due for their lands, and only a temporary 
abandonment of half the rent by the landowners induced the 


CATCHING RABBITS. 
Early Fourteenth Century. 
MES, Roy. 2 Ba Bits 


farmers to refrain from the abandonment of their farms. For a 
‘time cultivation became impossible. “The sheep and cattle 
strayed through the fields and corn,” says a contemporary, “and 
there were none left who could drive them.’ Even when the first 
burst of panic was over, the sudden rise of wages consequent 
on the enormous diminution in the supply of free labour, 
though accompanied by a corresponding rise in the price of food, 
rudely disturbed the course of industrial employments ; harvests 
rotted on the ground, and fields were left untilled, not merely 
from scarcity of hands, but from the strife which now for the first 
time revealed itself between capital and labour. 

While the landowners of the country and the wealthier crafts- 
men of the town were threatened with ruin by what seemed to 
their age the extravagant demands of the new labour class, the 
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sec. IV country itself was torn with riot and disorder. The outbreak of 


pane, lawless self-indulgence which followed everywhere in the wake of 


Revo-rt the plague told especially upon the “landless men,” wandering in 
ey search of work, and for the first time masters of the labour 
a market ; and the wandering labourer or artizan turned easily into 

the “sturdy beggar,” or the bandit of the woods. A summary 
redress for these evils was at once provided by the Crown in a 
royal ordinance which was subsequently embodied in the Statute 
of Labourers. “Every man or woman,’ runs this famous pro- 
vision, “of whatsoever condition, free or bond, able in body, 


and within the age of threescore years, . . . and not having of his 


SNARING BIRDS, A.D. 1338—1344. 
MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 


own whereof he may live, nor land of his own about the tillage of 
which he may occupy himself, and not serving any other, shall be 
bound to serve the employer who shall require him to do so, and 
shall take only the wages which were accustomed to be taken in 
the neighbourhood where he is bound to serve” two years before 
the plague began. <A refusal to obey was punished by imprison- 
ment. But sterner measures were soon found to be necessary. 
Not only was the price of labour fixed by Parliament in the 
Statute of 1351, but the labour class was once more tied to the 
soil. The labourer was forbidden to quit the parish where he 
lived in search of better-paid employment ; if he disobeyed he 
became a “ fugitive,” and subject to imprisonment at the hands of 


the justices of the peace. To enforce such a law literally must 


a 
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have been impossible, for corn had risen to so high a price that a 
day’s labour at the old wages would not have purchased wheat 
enough for a man’s support. But. the landowners did not flinch 
from the attempt. The repeated re-enactment of the law shows 


SHOEING HORSE, A.D. 1338—1344* 
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the difficulty of applying it, and the stubbornness of the struggle 
which it brought about. The fines and forfeitures which were 
levied for infractions of its provisions formed a large source of 
royal revenue, but so ineffectual were the original penalties that 


SWAN HOPPING, A.D. 1338—I344. 
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the runaway labourer was at last ordered to be branded with a hot 
iron on the forehead, while the harbouring of serfs in towns was 
rigorously put down. Nor was it merely the existing class Olsinec 
labourers which was attacked by this reactionary movement. The 
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increase of their numbers by a commutation of labour services 
for mney payments was suddenly checked, and the ingenuity of 
the lawyers who were employed as stewards of each manor was 
exercised in striving to restore to the landowners that customary 
labour whose loss was now severely felt. Manumissions and 
exemptions which had passed without question were cancelled on 
grounds of informality, and labour services from which they held 
themselves freed by redemption were again demanded from the 
villeins. The attempt was the more galling that the cause had to 
be pleaded in the manor-court itself, and to be decided by the very 
officer whose interest it was to give judgement in favour of his 
lord. We can see the growth of a fierce spirit of resistance 
through the statutes which strove in vain to repress it. In the 
towns, where the system of forced labour was applied with 
even more rigour than in the country, strikes and combinations 
became frequent among the lower craftsmen. In the country the 
free labourers found allies in the villeins whose freedom from 
manorial service was questioned. These were often men of 
position and substance, and throughout the eastern counties the 
gatherings of “fugitive serfs” were supported by an organized 
resistance and by large contributions of money on the part of the 
wealthier tenantry. A statute of later date throws light on their 
resistance. It tells us that “villeins and holders of lands in 
villeinage withdrew their customs and services from their lords, 
having attached themselves to other persons who maintained and 
abetted them; and who, under colour of exemplifications from 
Domesday of the manors and villages where they dwelt, claimed 
to be quit of all manner of services, either of their body or of 
their lands, and would suffer no distress or other course of justice 
to be taken against them ; the villeins aiding their maintainers by 
threatening the officers of their lords with peril to life and limb, as 
well by open assemblies as by confederacies to support each other.” 
It would seem not only as if the villein was striving to resist the 
reactionary tendency of the lords of manors to regain his labour 
service, but that in the general overturning of social institutions 
the ses hoc eg was struggling to become a frecholder, and the 


farmer to be recognized as proprietor of the demesne he held on 
lease. 
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A more terrible outcome of the general suffering was seen in 
a new revolt against the whole system of social inequality which 
had till then passed unquestioned as the divine order of the world. 
The cry of the poor found a terrible utterance in the words of “a 
mad priest of Kent,” as the courtly Froissart calls him, who for 
twenty years found audience for his sermons, in defiance of inter- 
dict and imprisonment, in the stout yeomen who gathered in the 


GROUP IN THE MANOR-HOUSE, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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Kentish churchyards. “Mad” as the landowners called him, it 
was in the preaching of John Ball that England first listened toa 
declaration of natural equality and the rights of man. “Good 
people,” cried the preacher, “things will never go well in England 
so long as goods be not in common, and so long as there be villeins 
and gentlemen. By what right are they whom we call lords 
greater folk than we? On what grounds have they deserved it ? 


Why do they hold us in serfage? If we all came of the same 
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sec.Iv father and mother, of Adam and Eve, how can they say or prove 


Tue that they are better than we, if it be not that they make us gain 
PEASANT 


Revotr for them by our toil what they spend in their pride? They are 
TO clothed in velvet and warm in their furs and their ermines, while 


we are covered with rags. They have wine and spices and fair 
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STORING TREASURE IN A VAULT, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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bread ; and we oat-cake and straw, and water to drink. They 
have leisure and fine houses; we have pain and labour, the rain 
and the wind in the fields. And yet it is of us and of our toil 
that these men hold their state.” It was the tyranny of pro- 
perty that then as ever roused the defiance of socialism. <A 
spirit fatal to the whole system of the Middle Ages breathed 
in the popular rime which condensed the levelling doctrine of 
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John Ball: “When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then © ssc. Iv 


the gentleman ?” THe 
; : 4 : PEASANT 
The rime was running from lip to lip when a fresh instance of R®vorr 
F : 4 Os te ; 1377 
public oppression fanned the smouldering discontent into a flame. a 
1381 


Edward the Third died in a dis- a 
honoured old age, robbed on his pede 


death-bed even of his finger-rings sia 

by the vile mistress to whom he 

had clung ; and the accession of 

the child of the Black Prince, 

Richard the Second, revived the 

hopes of what in a_ political 

sense we must still call the 

=e popular party in the Legisla- 

““WHEN ADAM DELVED AND EVE SPAN.” ture. The Parliament of 12377, 
Nae s po took up the work of reform, 

and boldly assumed the control 

of a new subsidy by assigning two of their number to regulate 
its expenditure: that of 1378 demanded and obtained an account 
of the mode in which the subsidy had been spent. But the real 
strength of Parliament was directed, as we have seen, to the 
desperate struggle in which the proprietary classes, whom they . 
exclusively represented, were striving to reduce the labourer into a 
fresh serfage. Meanwhile the shame of defeat abroad was added 
to the misery and discord at home. The French war ran its 
disastrous course: one English fleet was beaten by the Spaniards, 

a second sunk by a storm; and a.campaign in the heart of France 1379 


ended, like its predecessors, in disappointment and ruin. It was to 
defray the heavy expenses of the war that the Parliament of 1380 
renewed a grant made three years before, to be raised by means of 
a poll-tax on every person in the realm. The tax brought under 
contribution a class which had hitherto escaped, men such as the 
labourer, the village smith, the village tiler ; it goaded into action 
precisely the class which was already secthing with discontent, and 
its exaction set England on fire from sea to sea. As spring went 1381 
on quaint rimes passed through the country, and served as summons 
to the revolt which soon extended from the eastern and midland 
counties over all England south of the Thames. “John Ball,” ran 
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one, “greeteth you all, and doth for to understand he hath rung 
your bell. Now right and might, will and skill, God speed every 
dele.” “Help truth,” ran another, “and truth shall help you! 
Now reigneth pride in price, and covetise is counted wise, and 
lechery withouten shame, and gluttony withouten blame. Envy 
reigneth with treason, and sloth is take in great season. God do 
bote, for now is tyme!” We recognize Ball’s hand in the yet more 
stirring missives of “Jack the Miller” and “Jack the Carter.” 
“Jack Miller asketh help to turn his mill aright. He hath 
grounden small, small: the King’s Son of Heaven he shall pay for 
all. Look thy mill go aright with the four sailes, and the post 
stand with steadfastness. With right and with might, with skill 
and with will; let might help right, and skill go before will, and 
right before might, so goeth our mill aright.” “Jack Carter,’ ran 
the companion missive, “ prays you all that ye make a good end 
of that ye have begun, and do well, and aye better and better: for 
at the even men heareth the day.” ‘‘Falseness and guile,” sang 
Jack Trewman, “have reigned too long, and truth hath been set 
under a lock, and falseness and guile reigneth in every stock. No 
man may. come truth to, but if he sing ‘si dedero. True love is 
away that was so good, and clerks for wealth work them woe. 
God do bote, for now is tyme.” In the rude jingle of these lines 
began for England the literature of political controversy: they are 
the first predecessors of the pamphlets of Milton and of Burke. 
Rough as they are, they express clearly enough the mingled 
passions which met in the revolt of the peasants: their longing for 
a right rule, for plain and simple justice; their scorn of the 
immorality of the nobles and the infamy of the court ; their resent- 
ment at the perversion of the law to the cause of oppression. The 
revolt spread like wildfire over the country ; Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire rose in arms; from Sussex and 
Surrey the insurrection extended as far as Devon. But the actual 
outbreak began in Kent, where a tiler killed a tax-collector in 
vengeance for an outrage on his daughter. The county rose in 
arms. Canterbury, where “the whole town was of their mind,” 
threw open its gates to the insurgents, who plundered the Arch- 
bishop’s palace and dragged John Ball from its prison, while a 
hundred thousand Kentish-men gathered round Wat Tylencof 
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Essex and John Hales of Malling. In the eastern counties the 
levy of the poll-tax had already gathered crowds of peasants 
together, armed with clubs, rusty swords, and bows, and the 
royal commissioners sent to repress the tumult were driven from 
the field. While the Essex-men marched upon London on one 
side of the river, the Kentish-men marched on the other. Their 
grievance was mainly political, for villeinage was unknown in 
Kent ; but as they poured on to Blackheath, every lawyer who 


TOWN-WALL, CANTERBURY. 


Built c. 1375—1380. 


fell into their hands was put to death; “not till all these were 
killed would the land enjoy its old freedom again,” the peasants 
shouted as they fired the houses of the stewards and flung the 
records of the manor-courts into the flames. The whole popu- 
lation joined them as they marched along, while the nobles were 
paralyzed with fear. The young King—he was but a boy of 
fifteen—addressed them from a boat on the river; but the refusal 
of his Council under the guidance of Archbishop Sudbury to 


allow him to land kindled the peasants to fury, and with cries of 
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“Treason” the great mass rushed on London. Its gates were 
flung open by the poorer artizans within the city, and the stately 
palace of John of Gaunt at the Savoy, the new inn of the lawyers 
at the Temple, the houses of the foreign merchants, were soon 
in a blaze. But the insurgents, as they proudly boasted, were 
“seekers of truth and justice, not thieves or robbers,” and a 
plunderer found carrying off a silver vessel from the sack of the 
Savoy was flung with his spoil into the flames. The general terror 
was shown ludicrously enough on the following day, when a daring 
band of peasants, under Tyler himself, forced their way into the 
Tower, and taking the panic-stricken knights of the royal house- 
hold in rough horse-play by the beard, promised to be their 
equals and good comrades in the time tocome. But the horse-play 
changed into dreadful earnest when they found the King had 
escaped their grasp, and when Archbishop Sudbury and the Prior 
of St. John were discovered in the chapel; the primate was 
dragged from his sanctuary and beheaded, and the same vengeance 
was wreaked on the Treasurer and the Chief Commissioner for the 
levy of the hated poll-tax. Meanwhile the King had ridden from 
the Tower to meet the mass of the Essex-men, who had encamped 
without the city at Mile-end, while the men of Hertfordshire and 
St. Albans occupied Highbury. “Iam your King and Lord, good 
people,’ the boy began with a fearlessness which marked his 
bearing throughout the crisis ; “ what will ye?” “ We will that you 


, 


free us for ever,” shouted the peasants, “us and our lands ; and 
that we be never named nor held for serfs.” “I grant it,” replied 
Richard ; and he bade them go home, pledging himself at once 
to issue charters of freedom and amnesty. A shout of joy wel- 
comed the promise. Throughout the day more than thirty clerks 
were busied writing letters of pardon and emancipation, and with 
these the mass of the Essex and Hertfordshire men withdrew 
quietly to their homes. It was with such a charter that William 
Grindecobbe returned to St. Albans, and breaking at the head 
of the burghers into the abbey precincts, summoned the abbot 
to deliver up the charters which bound the town in bondage to 
his house. But a more striking proof of servitude remained in 
the millstones, which after a long suit at law had been adjudged 


to the abbey, and placed within its cloister as a triumphant 
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witness that no townsman might grind corn within the domain © src. 1v 
of the abbey save at the abbot’s will. Bursting into the cloister _ Tue 


: PE 
the burghers now tore the millstones from the floor, and broke Revorr 
them into small pieces, “like blessed bread in church,” so that ray 
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each might have something to show of the day when their freedom 


was won again. 
Many of the Kentish-men dispersed at the news of the King’s Suppres- 
pledge to the men of Essex, but thirty thousand men still sur- of the 


rounded Wat Tyler when Richard by a mere chance encountered Revolt 


GRINDING AT A HANDMILL. 
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him the next morning at Smithfield. Hot words passed between 
his train and the peasant leader, who advanced to confer with the 
King ; and a threat from Tyler brought on a brief struggle in which 
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the Mayor of London, William Walworth, struck him with his 
dagger to the ground. “ Kill, kill,” shouted the crowd, “they have 
slain our captain.” “What need ye, my masters?” cried the boy- 
king, as he rode boldly to the front, “I am your Captain and your 
King! Follow me.” The hopes of the peasants centred in the 
young sovereign : one aim of their rising had been to free him from 
the evil counsellors who, as they believed, abused his youth, and 
they now followed him with a touching loyalty and trust till he 
entered the Tower. His mother welcomed him with tears of joy. 
“ Rejoice and praise God,” the boy answered, “ for I have recovered 


SAMSON GRINDING AT THE’ MILL. 
Fourteenth Century. 
MS. Roy. 2 B. vit. 


to-day my heritage which was lost, and the realm of England.” 
But he was compelled to give the same pledge of freedom as at 
Mile-end, and it was only after receiving his letters of pardon and 
emancipation that the Kentish-men dispersed to their homes. The 
revolt, indeed, was far from being at anend. South of the Thames 
it spread as far as Devonshire ; there were outbreaks in the north ; 
the eastern counties were in one wild turmoil of revolt. A body of 
peasants occupied St. Albans. A maddened crowd forced the gates 
of St. Edmundsbury and wrested from the trembling monks 
pledges for the confirmation of the liberties of the town. John the 
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Litster, a dyer of Norwich, headed a mass of peasants, under 
the title of King of the Commons, and compelled the nobles he 
captured to act as his meat-tasters and to serve him on their knees 
during his repast. But the withdrawal of the peasant armies with 
their letters of emancipation gave courage to the nobles. The 
warlike Bishop of Norwich fell lance in hand on Litster’s camp, 
and scattered the peasants of Norfolk at the first shock : while the 
King, with an army of 40,000 men, spread terror by the ruthlessness 
of his executions as he marched in triumph through Kent and 
Essex. At Waltham he was met by the display of his own recent 
charters and a protest from the Essex-men that “they were so far 
as freedom went the peers of their lords.” But they were to learn 
the worth of a king’s word. ‘“Villeins you were,’ answered 
Richard, “and villeins you are. In bondage you shall abide, and 
that not your old bondage, but a worse!” But the stubborn 
resistance which he met showed the temper of the people. The 
villagers of Billericay threw themselves into the woods and fought 
two hard fights before they were reduced to submission. It was 
only by threats of death that verdicts of guilty could be wrung from 
the Essex jurors when the lIcaders of the revolt were brought before 
them. Grindecobbe was offered his life if he would persuade his 
followers at St. Albans to restore the charters they had wrung from 
the monks. He turned bravely to his fellow-townsmen and bade 
them take no thought for his trouble. “If I die,” he said, “I shall 
die for the cause of the freedom we have won, counting myself 
happy to end my life by such a martyrdom. Do then to-day as 
But the 
stubborn will of the conquered was met by as stubborn a will in 


3) 


you would have done had I been killed yesterday. 


their conquerors. Through the summer and autumn seven thousand 
men are said to have perished on the gallows or the field. The 
royal council indeed showed its sense of the danger of a mere policy 
of resistance by submitting the question of enfranchisement to the 
Parliament which assembled on the suppression of the revolt, with 
words which suggested acompromise. ‘If you desire to enfranchise 
and set at liberty the said serfs,” ran the royal message, “by your 
common assent, as the King has been informed that some of you 
desire, he will consent to your prayer.” But no thoughts of com- 
promise influenced the landowners in their reply. The King’s 
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pitt legally null and void: their serfs were their goods, and the King 
aie could not take their goods from them but by their own consent. 


381 “And this consent,” they ended, “ we have never given and never 
I 
will give, were we all to die in one day.” 
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| Authorities.—The “ Annales Ricardi Secundi et Henrici Quarti,” published : 


TO 
by the Master of the Rolls, are our main authority, They form the basis of the 1399 
St. Albans compilation which bears the name of Walsingham, and from which er 
the Life of Richard by a monk of Evesham is for the most part derived. The 
same violent Lancastrian sympathy runs through Walsingham and the fifth 
book of Knyghton’s Chronicle. The French authorities, on the other hand, 
are vehemently on Richard’s side. Froissart, who ends at this time, is sup- 
plemented by the metrical history of Creton (‘‘ Archzologia,” vol. xx.) and the 
“Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richart” (English Historical Society), 
both the works of French authors, and published in France in the time of 
Henry the Fourth, probably with the aim of arousing French feeling against 
the House of Lancaster and the war-policy it had revived. The popular 
feeling in England may be seen in “ Political Songs from Edward III. to 
Richard III.” (Rolls Series). The “Foaedera” and Rolls of Parliament are 
indispensable for this period: its constitutional importance has been ably 
illustrated by Mr. Hallam (“ Middle Ages”). Wiliam Longland’s poem, the 
“Complaint of Piers the Ploughman” (edited by Mr. Skeat for the Early 
English Text Society), throws a flood of light on the social condition of England 
at the time; a poem on “ The Deposition of Richard II.,” which has been 
published by the Camden Society, is now ascribed to the same author. The 
best modern work on Richard II. is that of M. Wallon (“ Richard II.” Paris, 
1864). | 


All the darker and sterner aspects of the age which we have Piers the 
Plough- 


: . : . . \ eee) . 
been viewing, its social revolt, its moral and religious awakening, ~ wan 


the misery of the poor, 
the protest of the Lol- 
lard, are painted with 
a terrible fidelity in the 
poem of William Long- 
land. Nothing brings 
more vividly home to 
us the social chasm 
which in the fourteenth 
century severed the rich 


from the poor than the 


contrast between the 


WAYFARERS. 


& Complaint of Piers Early Fourteenth Century 
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the Ploughman” and 
the “Canterbury Tales.” The world of wealth and ease and laughter 


throuch which the courtly Chaucer moves with eyes downcast as in 
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a pleasant dream is a far-off world of wrong and of ungodliness to 
the gaunt poet of the poor. Born probably in Shropshire, where he 
had been put to school and received minor Orders asa clerk, “* Long 
Will,” as Longland was nicknamed for his tall stature, found his 
way at an early age to London, and earned a miserable livelihood 
there by singing “placebos ” and “ diriges” in the stately funerals of 
his day. Men took the moody clerk for a madman; his bitter 
poverty quickened the defiant pride that made him loth—as he tells 
us—to bow to the gay lords and dames who rode decked in silver 
and minivere along the Cheap, or to exchange a “ God save you” 
with the law sergeants as he passed their new house in the Temple. 


BEAR-BAITING, Cc. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


His world is the world of the poor: he dwells on the poor man’s 
life, on his hunger and toil, his rough revelry and his despair, with 
the narrow intensity of a man who has no outlook beyond it. The 
narrowness, the misery, the monotony of the life he paints reflect 
themselves in his verse. It is only here and there that a love of 
nature or a grim carnestness of wrath quicken his rime into poetry ; 
there is not a gleam of the bright human sympathy of Chaucer, of 
his fresh delight in the gaiety, the tenderness, the daring of the 
world about him, of his picturesque sense of even its coarsest con- 
trasts, of his delicate irony, of his courtly wit. The cumbrous 
allegory, the tedious platitudes, the rimed texts from Scripture 
which form the staple of Longland’s work, are only broken here 
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and there by phrases of a shrewd common sense, by bitter out- 
bursts, by pictures of a broad Hogarthian humour. What chains 
one to the poem is its deep undertone of sadness: the world is out 
of joint and the gaunt rimer who stalks silently along the Strand 


GAMBLERS. 
Early Fourteenth Century. 
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has no faith in his power to put it right. His poem covers indeed 
an age of shame and suffering such as England had never known, 
for if its first brief sketch appeared two years after the peace of 
Brétigny its completion may be dated at the close of the reign of 
Edward the Third, and its final issue preceded but by a single year 


MS. Bodl. Misc. 264. 


the Peasant Revolt. Londoner as he is, Will’s fancy flies far from 
the sin and suffering of the great city to a May-morning in the 
Malvern Hills. “I was very forwandered and went me to rest 
under a broad bank by a burn side, and as I lay and leaned and 
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looked in the water I slumbered ina sleeping, it sweyved (sounded) 
so merry.” Just as Chaucer gathers the typical figures of the world 
he saw into his pilgrim train, so the dreamer gathers into a wide 


TUMBLING, A.D. 1338—1344. 
MS. Bodi. Misc. 26s. 


field his army of traders and chafferers, of hermits and solitaries, of 
minstrels, “ japers and jinglers,’ bidders and beggars, ploughmen 
that ‘in setting and in sowing swonken (toil) full hard,” pilgrims 
“with their wenches after,’ weavers and labourers, burgess and 


JUGGLERS, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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bondman, lawyer and scrivener, court-haunting bishops, friars, and 
pardoners “parting the silver” with the parish priest. Their 
pilgrimage is not to Canterbury, but to Truth ; their guide to Truth 
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neither clerk nor priest but Peterkin the Ploughman, whom they 
find ploughing in his field. He it is who bids the knight no more 
wrest gifts from his tenant nor misdo with the poor. “ Though he 
be thine underling here, well may hap in heaven that he be 
worthier set and with more bliss than thou. . . . For in charnel 
at church churles be evil to know, or a knight from a knave there.” 
The gospel of equality is backed by the gospelof labour. The aim 
of the Ploughman is to work, and to make the world work with 
him. He warns the labourer as he warns the knight. Hunger is 
God's instrument in bringing the idlest to toil, and Hunger waits to 
work her will on the idler and the waster. On the eve of the great 


DANCING, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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struggle between wealth and labour Longland stands alone in his 
fairness to both, in his shrewd political and religious common sense. 
In the face of the popular hatred which was to gather round John 
of Gaunt, he paints the Duke in a famous apologue as the cat who, 
greedy as she might be, at any rate keeps the noble rats from 
utterly devouring the mice of the people. Though the poet is loyal 
to the Church, he proclaims a righteous life to be better than a 
host of indulgences, and God sends His pardon to Piers when 
priests dispute it. But he sings as a man conscious of his !one- 
liness and without hope. It is only in a dream that he sees 
Corruption, “ Lady Mede,” brought to trial, and the world repenting 
at the preaching of Reason. In the waking life Reason finds no 
listeners. The poet himself is looked upon—he tells us bitterly — 
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Se. V asamadman. There is a terrible despair in the close of his later 


Ricuar> poem, where the triumph of Christ is only followed by the reign of 


Siete Antichrist ; where Contrition slumbers amidst the revel of Death 
ro) 
TO 


1399 
CARRYING BABIES IN DOUBLE PANNIERS, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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and Sin ; and Conscience, hard beset by Pride and Sloth, rouses 

himself with a last effort, and seizing his pilgrim staff wanders over 

the world to find Piers Ploughman. 
The The strife indeed which Longland would have averted raged 
Social 


Strife Only the fiercer after the repression of the Peasant Revolt. The 


MAN AND WOMAN SAWING, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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Statutes of Labourers, effective as they proved in sowing hatred 
between employer and employed, between rich and poor, were 
powerless for their immediate ends, either in reducing the actual 
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rate of wages or in restricting the mass of floating labour to 
definite areas of employment. During the century and a half 
after the Peasant Revolt villeinage died out so rapidly that it 
became a rare and antiquated thing. A hundred years after the 


CARDING AND SPINNING, c. 1340. 
Loutrell Psalter. 


Black Death the wages of an English labourer could purchase 
twice the amount of the necessaries of life which could have been 
obtained for the wages paid under Edward the Third. The state- 
ment is corroborated by the incidental descriptions of the life of the 
working classes which we find in Piers Ploughman. Labourers, 
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Longland tells us, “that have no land to live on but their hands 
disdained to live on penny ale or bacon, but demanded fresh flesh 
or fish, fried or baked, and that hot and hotter for chilling of their 
maw.” The market was still in fact in the labourer’s hands, in 
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spite of statutes ; ‘and but if he be highly hired else will he chide 
and wail the time that he was made a workman.” The poct saw 
clearly that as population rose to its normal rate times such as 
these would pass away. ‘ Whiles Hunger was their master here 
would none of them chide or strive against /zs statute, so sternly 
he looked: and I warn you, workmen, win while ye may, for 
Hunger hitherward hasteth him fast.” But even at the time when 
he wrote there were seasons of the year during which employment 
for the floating mass of labour was hard to find. In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and food were 
alike scarce in the medieval homestead. ‘I have no penny,” says 
Piers the Ploughman in such a season, in lines which give us the 


SCYTHE AND REAPING-HOOK, A.D. 1338—1344. 
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picture of a farm of the day, “ pullets for to buy, nor neither geese 
nor pigs, but two green cheeses, a few curds and cream, and an 
oaten cake, and two loaves of beans and bran baken for my 
children. I have no salt bacon, nor no cooked meat collops for to 
make, but I have parsley and lecks and many cabbage plants, and 
cke a cow and a calf, and a cart-mare to draw a-field my dung 
while the drought lasteth, and by this livelihood we must all live 
till Lammas-tide (August), and by that I hope to have harvest 
in my croft.” But it was not till Lammas-tide that high 
wages and the new corn bade “Hunger go to sleep,” and 
during the long spring and summer the free labourer, 
and the “waster that will not work but wander about, that 
will cat no bread but the finest wheat, nor drink but of 
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the best and brownest ale,” was a source of social and political sec. v 
danger. “He grieveth him against God and grudgeth against  Ricuarp 
THE 
Reason, and then curseth he the King and all his Council Bee 
: . 1381 
after such law to allow labourers to grieve.” The terror of the TO 
s : - 5 . : 1399 
landowners expressed itself in legislation which was a fitting — 
REAPERS AND GLEANER (RUTH AND BOAZ). 
Early Fifteenth Century. 
MS. Harl, 1892. 
sequel to the Statutes of Labourers. They forbade the child of 
any tiller of the soil to be apprenticed in a town. They prayed 1381 


Richard to ordain “that no bondman or bondwoman shall place 

their children at school, as has been done, so as to advance their 

children in the world by their going into the Church.” The new 

colleges which were being founded at the two Universities at 

this moment closed their gates upon villeins. It was the 
Vou. IJ—ParT II I 1G, 
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failure of such futile efforts to effect their aim which drove the 
energy of the great proprietors into a new direction, and in the 
end revolutionized the whole agricultural system of the country. 
Sheep-farming required fewer hands than tillage, and the scarcity 
and high price of labour tended to throw more and more land 
into sheep-farms. In the decrease of personal service, as villein- 
age died away, it became the interest of the lord to diminish the 
number of tenants on his estate as it had been before his interest 
to maintain it, and he did this by massing the small allotments 
together into larger holdings. By this course of eviction the 
number of the free-labour class was enormously increased while 
the area of employment was diminished ; and the social danger 
from vagabondage and the “sturdy beggar” grew every day 
greater till it brought about the despotism of the Tudors. 

This social danger mingled with the yet more formidable 
religious peril which sprang from the party violence of the later 
Lollardry. The persecution of Courtenay had deprived the religious 
reform of its more learned adherents and of the support of the 
Universities, while Wyclif’s death had robbed it of its head ata 
moment when little had been done save a work of destruction. 
From that moment Lollardry ceased to be in any sense an organ- 
ized movement, and crumbled into a general spirit of revolt. All 
the religious and social discontent of the times floated instinctively 
to this new centre ; the socialist dreams of the peasantry, the new 
and keener spirit of personal morality, the hatred of the friars, 
the jealousy of the great lords towards the prelacy, the fanaticism 
of the reforming zealot, were blended together in a common 
hostility to the Church and a common resolve to substitute per- 
sonal religion for its dogmatic and ecclesiastical system. But it 
was this want of organization, this looseness and fluidity of the 
new movement, that made it penetrate through every class of 
society. Women as well as men became the preachers of the new 
sect. Lollardry had its own schools, its own books; its pam- 
phlets were passed everywhere from hand to hand; scurrilous 
ballads which revived the old attacks of “Golias” in the 
Angevin times upon the wealth and luxury of the clergy were 
sung at every corner. Nobles, like the Earl of Salisbury, and at 
a later time Sir John Oldcastle, placed themselves openly at the 
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head of the cause and threw open their gates as a refuge for its 
missionaries. London in its hatred of the clergy became fiercely 
Lollard, and defended a Lollard preacher who had ventured to 
advocate the new doctrines from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. One 
of its mayors, John of Northampton, showed the influence of the 


DAVID AND HIS CHOIR. 
Early Fifteenth Century. 
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new morality by the Puritan spirit in which he dealt with the 
morals of the city. Compelled to act, as he said, by the remiss- 
ness of the clergy, who connived for money at every kind of 
debauchery, he arrested the loose women, cut off their hair, and 


carted them through the streets as an object of public scorn. But 


the moral spirit of the new movement, though infinitely its 
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grander side, was less dangerous to the Church than its open repudia- 
tion of the older doctrines and systems of Christendom. Out of 
the floating mass of opinion which boresthe name of Lollardry, 
one great faith gradually evolved itself, a faith in the sole 
authority of the Bible as a source of religious truth. The transla- 
tion of Wyclif did its work. Scripture, complains a canon of 
Leicester, ‘“ became a vulgar thing, and more open to lay folk and 
women that knew how to read than it is wont to be to clerks 
themselves.” Consequences which Wyclif had perhaps shrunk 
from drawing were boldly drawn by his disciples, The Church 
was declared to have become apostate, its priesthood was 
denounced as no priesthood, its sacraments as idolatry, It was in 
vain that the clergy attempted to stifle the new movement by their 
old weapon of persecution. The jealousy entertained by the 
baronage and gentry of every pretension of the Church to secular 
power foiled its efforts to make persecution effective. At the 
moment of the Peasant Revolt, Courtenay procured the enactment 
of a statute which commissioned the sheriffs to seize all persons 
convicted before the bishops of preaching heresy. But the statute 
was repealed in the next session, and the Commons added to the 
bitterness of the blow by their protest that they considered it “in 
nowise their interest to be more under the jurisdiction of the prelates 
or more bound by them than their ancestors had been in times 
past.” Heresy indeed was still a felony by the common law, and 
if as yet we meet with no instances of the punishment of heretics 
by the fire it was because the threat of such a death was commonly 
followed by the recantation of the Lollard. But the restriction 
of each bishop’s jurisdiction within the limits of his own diocese made 
it almost impossible to arrest the wandering preachers of the new 
doctrine, and the civil punishment—even if it had been sanctioned 
by public opinion—seems to have long fallen into desuetude. 
I’xperience proved to the prelates that few sheriffs would arrest on 
the mere warrant of an ecclesiastical officer, and that no royal 
court would issue the writ “for the burning of a heretic” on a 
bishop’s requisition. | But powerless as the efforts of the Church 
were for purposes of repression, they were effective in rousing the 
temper of the Lollards into a bitter fanaticism. The Lollard 


teachers directed their fiercest invectives against the wealth and 
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secularity of the great Churchmen. Ina formal petition to Parlia- 
ment they mingled denunciations of the riches of the clergy with 
an open profession of disbelief in transubstantiation, priesthood, 
pilgrimages, and image worship, and a demand, which illustrates 
the strange medley of opinions which jostled together in the new 
movement, that war might be declared unchristian, and that 
trades such as those of the goldsmith or the armourer, which were 
contrary to apostolical poverty, might be banished from the realm. 
They contended (and it is remarkable that a Parliament of the 
next reign adopted the statement) that from the superfluous 
revenues of the Church, if once they were applied to purposes of 
general utility, the King might maintain fifteen earls, fifteen hun- 
dred knights, and six thousand squires, besides endowing a 
hundred hospitals for the relief of the poor. 

The distress of the landowners, the general disorganization of 
the country, in every part of which bands of marauders were 
openly defying the law, the panic of the Church and of socicty at 
large as the projects of the Lollards shaped themselves into more 
daring and revolutionary forms, added a fresh keenness to the 
national discontent at the languid and inefficient prosecution of 
the war. The junction of the French and Spanish fleets had made 
them masters of the seas; what fragments were left of Guienne 
lay at their mercy, and the northern frontier of England itself was 
flung open to France by the alliance of the Scots. The landing of 
a French force in the Forth roused the whole country to a des- 
perate effort, and a large and well-equipped army of Englishmen 
penetrated as far as Edinburgh in the vain hope of bringing their 
enemy to battle. A more terrible blow had been struck in the re- 
duction of Ghent by the French troops, and the loss of the one 
remaining market for English commerce ; while the forces which 
should have been employed in saving it, and in the protection of 
the English shores against the threat of invasion, were squandered 
by John of Gaunt on the Spanish frontier in pursuit of a visionary 
crown, which he claimed in his wife’s right, the daughter of Pedro 
the Cruel. The enterprise showed that the Duke had now 
abandoned the hope of directing affairs at home. Robert de Vere 
and Michael de la Pole, the Earl of Suffolk, had stood since the sup- 
pression of the revolt at the head of the royal councils, and their 
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steady purpose was to drive the Duke of Lancaster from power. 
But the departure of John of Gaunt only called to the front his 
brother and his son, the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of Derby ; 
while the lukewarm prosecution of the war, the profuse expendi- 


ture of the Court, and above all the manifest will of the King to 


free himself from Parliamentary control, estranged the Lower House. 
The Parliament impeached Suffolk for corruption and appointed a 
commission of regency for a year, of which Gloucester was the 
leading spirit. The attempt of the young King at the close 
of the session to reverse these measures was crushed by 
the appearance of Gloucester and his friends in arms; in the Mer- 
ciless Parliament a charge of high treason hurried into exile cr 
to death Suffolk with his supporters, the five judges who had 
pronounced the commission to be in itself illegal were banished, 
and four members of the royal household sent to the block. But 
hardly a year had passed when Richard found himself strong 
enough to break down by a word the government against which he 
had struggled so vainly. Entering the Council he suddenly asked 


his uncle to tell him how old he was. “ Your Highness,” replied 
Gloucester, “is in your twenty-fourth year.” “ Then I am old enough 
to manage my own affairs,’ said Richard coolly. “I have been 


longer under guardianship than any ward in my realm. I thank 
you for your past services, my lords, but I need them no longer.” 

For cight years the King wielded the power which thus 
passed quictly into his hands with singular wisdom and good 
fortune. On the one hand he carried his peace policy into 
effect by negotiations with France, which brought about a truce 
renewed year by year till it was prolonged in 1394 -for four 
years, and this period of rest was lengthened for twenty-five years 
by a subsequent agreement on his marriage with Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles the Sixth. On the other he announced his 
resolve to rule by the advice of his Parliament, submitted to its 
censure, and consulted it on all matters of importance. In a 
short campaign he pacified Ireland; and the Lollard troubles 
which had threatened during his absence died away on_ his 
return. But the brilliant abilities which Richard shared with the rest 
of the Plantagenets were marred by a fitful inconstancy, an 
insane pride, and a craving for absolute power. Ilis uncle the 
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Duke of Gloucester remained at the head of the opposition ; 
while the King had secured the friendship of John of Gaunt, 
and of his son Henry, Earl of Derby. The readiness with which 
Richard seized on an opportunity of provoking a contest shows 
the bitterness with which during the long years that had passed 
since the flight of Suffolk he had brooded over his projects of 
vengeance. The Duke of Gloucester and the Earls of Arundel 
and Warwick were arrested on a charge of conspiracy. A 
Parliament packed with royal partizans was used to crush 
Richard’s opponents. The pardons granted nine years before were 
recalled ; the commission of regency declared to have been 
illegal, and its promoters guilty of treason. The blow was 
ruthlessly followed up. The Duke was saved from a trial by 
a sudden death in his prison at Calais ; while his chief supporter, 
Arundel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was impeached and 
banished, and the nobles of his party condemned to death and 
imprisonment. The measures introduced into the Parliament 
of the following year showed that besides his projects of revenge 
Richard’s designs had widened into a definite plan of absolute 
government. It declared null the proceedings of the Parliament 
of 1388. Hewas freed from Parliamentary control by the grant 
to him of a subsidy upon wool and leather for the term of his 
life. His next step got rid of Parliament itself. A committee 
of twelve peers and six commoners was appointed in Parliament, 
with power to continue their sittings after its dissolution and to 
“examine and determine all matters and subjects which had been 
moved in the presence of the King, with all the dependences 
of those not determined.” The aim of Richard was to supersede 
by means of this permanent commission the body from which it 
originated : he at once employed it to determine causes and carry 
out his will, and forced from every tenant of the Crown an oath 
to recognize the validity of its acts and to oppose any attempts to 
alter or revoke them. With such an engine at his command the 
King was absolute, and with the appearance of absolutism the 
temper of his reign suddenly changed. A system of forced loans, 
the sale of charters of pardon to Gloucester’s adherents, the 
outlawry of seven counties at once on the plea that they had 
supported his enemies and must purchase pardon, a reckless 
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interference with the course of justice, roused into new life the 
social and. political discontent which was threatening the very 
existence of the Crown. ut 

By his good government and by his evil government alike, 
Richard had succeeded in alienating every class of his subjects. 
He had estranged the nobles by his peace policy, the landowners 
by his refusal to.sanction the insane measures of repression they 
directed against the labourer, the merchant class by his illegal 
exactions, and the Church by his want of zeal against the Lollards. 
Richard himself had no sympathy with the Lollards, and the new 
sect as a social danger was held firmly at bay. But the royal 
officers showed little zeal in aiding the bishops to seize or punish 
the heretical teachers, and Lollardry found favour in the very 
precincts of the Court ; it was through the patronage of Richard’s 
first queen, Anne of Bohemia, that the tracts and Bible of the 
Reformer had been introduced into her native land, to give rise to 
the remarkable movement which found its earliest leaders in John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. Richard stood almost alone in fact 
in his realm, but even this accumulated mass of hatred might have 
failed to crush him had not an act of jealousy and tyranny placed 
an able and unscrupulous leader at the head of the national 
discontent. Henry, Earl of Derby and Dukc of Hereford, the eldest 
son of John of Gaunt, though he had taken part against his royal 
cousin in the earlier troubles of his reign, had loyally supported 
him in his recent measures against Gloucester. No sooner, how- 
ever, were these measures successful than Richard turned his new 
power against the more dangerous House of Lancaster, and 
availing himself of a quarrel between the Dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk, in which each party bandied accusations of treason against 
the other, banished’ both from the realm. Banishment was soon 
followed by the annulling of leave which had been given to Henry 
to receive his inheritance on John of Gaunt’s death, and the King 
himself seized the Lancastrian estates. At the moment when he 
had thus driven his cousin to despair, Richard crossed into Ireland 
to complete the work of conquest and organization which he had 
begun there; and Archbishop Arundel, an exile like himself, 
urged the Duke to take advantage of the King’s absence for the 


recovery of his rights. Eluding the vigilance of the French Court, 
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at which he had taken shelter, Henry landed with a handful of men 


on the coast of Yorkshire, where he was at once joined by the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the heads of the 
great houses of the Percies and the Nevilles ; and, with an army 
which grew as he advanced, entered triumphantly into London. 
The Duke of York, whom the King had left regent, submitted, 
and his forces joined those of Henry ; and when Richard landed at 


RICHARD II. CONSULTING WITH IIIS FRIENDS IN CONWAY CASTLE, 
MS. Fart. 1319. 


Milford Haven he found the kingdom lost. His own army dis- 
persed: as it landed, and the deserted King fled in disguise to 
North Wales, to find a second force which the Earl of Salisbury 
had gathered for his support already disbanded. Invited to a 
conference with the Duke of Lancaster at Flint, he saw himself 
surrounded by the rebel forces. ‘I am betrayed,” he cried, as the 
view of his enemies burst on him from the hill; “ there are pennons 
and banners in the valley.” But it was too late for retreat. 
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Richard was seized and brought before his cousin. “I am come 
before my time,” said Lancaster, “ but I will show you the reason. 
Your people, my lord, complain that for the space of twenty years 
you have ruled them harshly : however, if it please God, I will help 
you to rule them better.” “Fair cousin,” replied the King, “since 
it pleases you, it pleases me well.” But Henry’s designs went far 
beyond a share in the government of the realm. The Parliament 
which assembled in Westminster Hall received with shouts of 


DUKES OF SURREY AND EXETER RIDING FROM CONWAY TO CHESTER, 
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applause a formal paper in which Richard resigned the crown as 
one incapable of reigning and worthy for his great demerits to be 
deposed. The resignation was confirmed by a solemn Act of 
Deposition. The coronation oath was read, and a long impeach- 
ment, which stated the breach of the promises made in it, was 
followed by a solemn vote of both Houses which removed Richard 
from the state and authority of King. According to the strict rules 
of hereditary descent as construed by the feudal lawyers, by an 


assumed analogy with the descent of ordinary estates, the crown 
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would now have passed to a house which had at an earlier period 
played a leading part in the revolutions of the Edwards. The 
great-grandson of the Mortimer who brought about the deposition 
of Edward the Second had married the daughter and heiress of 
Lionel of Clarence, the third son of Edward the Third. The 
childlessness of Richard and the death of Edward’s second son 
without issue placed Edmund, his grandson by this marriage, first 


HENRY OF LANCASTER LEADING RICHARD II. INTO LONDON. 
MS. Hari. 1319. 


among the claimants of the crown ; but he was a child of six years 
old, the strict rule of hereditary descent had never received any 
formal recognition in the case of the crown, and precedent had 
established the right of Parliament to choose in such a case a 
successor among any other members of the Royal House. Only 
one such successor was in fact possible. Rising from his seat and 
crossing himself, Henry of Lancaster solemnly challenged the 
crown “as that I am descended by right line of blood coming from 
the good lord King Henry the Third, and through that right that 
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God of His Grace hath sent me with help of my kin and of my 
friends to recover it: the which realm was in point to be undone 
for default of governance and undoing of good laws.” Whatever 
defects such a claim might present were more than covered by the 
solemn recognition of Parliament. The two Archbishops, taking 
the new sovereign by the hand, seated him upon the throne, and 
Henry in emphatic words ratified the compact between himself and 
his people. “Sirs,” he said to the prelates, lords, knights, and 
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burgesses gathered round him, “I thank God and you, spiritual 
and temporal, and all estates of the land: and do you to wit it is 
not my will that any man think that by way of conquest [ would 
disinherit any of his heritage, franchises, or other rights that he 
ought to have, nor put him out of the good that he has and has 
had by the good laws and customs of the realm, except those 
persons that have been against the good purpose and the common 
profit of the realm.” 
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a chaplain in the royal army (English Historical Society) ; a life by Elmham, 
Prior of Lenton, simpler in style but identical in arrangement and facts with 
the former work ; a biography by Robert Redman; a metrical Chronicle by 
Elmham (published in Rolls Series in “ Memorials of Henry V.”): and the 
meagre chronicles of Hardyng and Otterbourne. Monstrelet is the most 
important French authority for this period; for the Norman campaigns see 
M. Puiseux’s “Siége de Rouen” (Caen, 1867). Lord Brougham has given a 
vigorous and, in a constitutional point of view, valuable sketch of this period 
in his “ History of England under the House of Lancaster.” 


Raised to the throne by a Parliamentary revolution and resting Torres 


Suppres- 
sion of 


precluded by its very position from any resumption of the late Lollardry 


its claims ona Parliamentary title, the House of Lancaster was 


struggle for independence on the part of the Crown which had 
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culminated in the bold effort of Richard the Second. During no 
period of our early history were the powers of the two Houses so 
frankly recognized. The tone of Henry the Fourth till the very 
close of his reign is that of humble compliance with the prayers of 
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the Parliament, and even his imperious successor shrank almost 
with timidity from any conflict with it. But the Crown had been 
bought by other pledges less noble than that of constitutional 
rule. The support of the nobles had been partly won by the hope 
of a renewal of the fatal war with France. The support of the 
Church had been purchased by the more terrible promise of per- 
secution. The last pledge was speedily redeemed. In the first 
Convocation of his reign Henry declared himself the protector of 
the Church and ordered the prelates to takc measures for the 
suppression of heresy and of the wandering preachers. His 
declaration was but a prelude to the Statute of Heresy which was 
passed at the opening of 1401. By the provisions of this infamous 
Act the hindrances which had till now neutralized the efforts of 
the bishops were taken away. Not only were they permitted to 
arrest all preachers of heresy, all schoolmasters infected with 
heretical teaching, all owners and writers of heretical books, and 
to imprison them, even if they recanted, at the King’s plea- 
sure, but a refusal to abjure or a relapse after abjuration 
enabled them to hand over the heretic to the civil officers, and 
by these—so ran the first legal enactment of religious blood- 
shed which defiled our Statute-book—he was to be burned on a 
high place before the people. The statute was hardly passed when 
William Sautre, a parish priest at Lynn, became its first victim. 
Nine years later a layman, John Badby, was committed to the 
flames in the presence of the Prince of Wales for a denial of 
transubstantiation. The groans of the sufferer were taken for a 
recantation, and the Prince ordered the fire to be plucked away ; 
but the offer of life and of a pension failed to break the spirit of 
the Lollard, and he was hurled back to his doom. The enmity of 
France, and the fierce resentment of the Reformers, added danger 
to the incessant revolts which threatened the throne of Henry. 
The mere maintenance of his power through the troubled years of 
his reign is the best proof of the King’s ability. A conspiracy of 
Richard’s kinsmen, the Earls of Huntingdon and Kent, was 
suppressed, and was at once followed by Richard’s death in 
prison. The Percies broke out in rebellion, and Hotspur, the son 
of the Earl of Northumberland, leagued himself with the Scots 
and with the insurgents of Wales. He was defeated and slain in 
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an obstinate battle near Shrewsbury; but two years later his © sec. vi 


father rose in a fresh insurrection, and though the seizure and | Tue 
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execution of his fellow-conspirator Scrope, the Archbishop of LANCASTER 
York, drove Northumberland over the border, he remained till his ps 
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death in a later inroad a peril to the throne. Encouraged mean- 
while by the weakness of England, Wales, so long tranquil, shook 1400 
off the yoke of her conquerors, and the whole country rose at the 
call of Owen Glyndwr or Glendower, a descendant of its native 
princes. Owen left the invaders, as of old, to contend with famine 
and the mountain storms ; but they had no sooner retired than he 
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sallied out from his inaccessible fastnesses to win victories which 
were followed by the adhesion of all North Wales and great part of 
the South to his cause, while a force of, French auxiliaries was 
despatched by Charles of France to his aid. It was only the . 
restoration of peace in England which enabled Henry to roll back 
the tide of Glyndwr’s success. By slow and deliberate campaigns 
continued through four years the Prince of Wales wrested from 
him the South; his subjects in the North, discouraged by suc- 
cessive defeats, gradually fell away from his standard; and the 
repulse of a bold descent upon Shropshire drove Owen at last to 
take refuge among the mountains of Snowdon, where he seems 
to have maintained the contest, single-handed, till his death. 
With the close of the Welsh rising they Lancastrian throne felt 
itself secure from without, but the danger from the Lollards re- 
mained as great as ever within. The new statute and its terrible 
penalties were boldly defied. The death of the Earl of Salisbury 
in the first of the revolts against Henry, though his gory head was 
welcomed into-London by a procession of abbots and bishops 
who went out singing psalms of thanksgiving to meet it, only 
transferred the leadership of the party to one of the foremost 
warriors of the time. Sir John Oldcastle, whose marriage raised 
him to the title of Lord Cobham, threw open his castle of Cowling 
to the Lollards as their head-quarters, sheltered their preachers, 
and set the prohibitions and sentences of the bishops at defiance. 
When Henry the Fourth died in 1413 worn out with the troubles 
of his reign, his successor was forced to deal with this formidable 
question. ‘The bishops demanded that Cobham should be brought 
to justice, and though the King pleaded for delay in the case of 
one who was so close a friend, his open defiance at last forced him 
to act. A body of royal troops arrested Lord Cobham and car- 


ried him to the Tower. His escape was the signal for a vast revolt. 


A secret order summoned the Lollards to assemble in St. Giles’s 
fields outside London. We gather, if not the real aims of the 
rising, at least the terror that it caused, from Henry’s statement 
that its purpose was “to destroy himself, his brothers, and several 
of the spiritual and temporal lords ;” but the vigilance of the young 
King prevented the junction of the Lollards of London with their 


friends in the country, and those who appeared at the place of 
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meeting were dispersed by the royal forces. On the failure of the 
rising the law was rendered more rigorous. Magistrates were | Txe 

: House oF 
directed to arrest all Lollards and hand them over to the bishops ; Lancaster 


a conviction of heresy was made to entail forfeiture of blood made 
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and of estate ; and thirty-nine prominent Lollards were brought to 
execution. Cobham escaped, and for four years longer strove to 
rouse revolt after revolt. He was at last captured on the Welsh 1418 


border and burned as a heretic. 
VoL, II—PART 12 MM 
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With the death of Oldcastle the political activity of Lollardry 
came suddenly to an end, while the steady persecution of the 
bishops, if it failed to extinguish it as a_religious movement, suc- 
ceeded in destroying the vigour and energy which it had shown at 
the outset of its career. But the House of Lancaster had, as yet, 
only partially accomplished the aims with which it mounted the 
throne, Inthe eyes of the nobles, one of Richard’s crimes had 
been his policy of peace, and the aid which they gave to the revo- 
lution sprang partly from their hope of a renewal of the war. 
The energy of the war party was seconded by the temper of the 
nation at large, already forgetful of the sufferings of the past 
struggle and longing only to wipe out its shame. The internal 
calamities of France offered at this moment a tempting oppor- 
tunity for aggression. Its King, Charles the Sixth, was a maniac, 
while its princes and nobles were divided into two great parties, 
the one headed by the Duke of Burgundy and bearing his name, 
the other by the Duke of Orleans and bearing the title of Armag- 
nacs. The struggle had been jealously watched by Henry the 
Fourth, but his attempt to feed it by pushing an English force into 
France at once united the combatants. Their strife, however, 
recommenced more bitterly than ever when the claim of the French 
crown by Henry the Fifth on his accession declared his purpose 
of renewing the war. No claim could have been more utterly 
baseless, for the Parliamentary title by which the House of Lan- 
caster held England could give it no right over France, and the 
strict law of hereditary succession which Edward asserted could be 
pleaded, if pleaded at all, only by the House of Mortimer. Not 
only the claim, indeed, but the very nature of the war itself was 
wholly different from that of Edward the Third. Edward had 
been forced into the struggle against his will by the ceaseless 
attacks of France, and his claim of the crown was a mere after- 
thought to secure the alliance of Flanders. The war of Henry, 
on the other hand, though in form a renewal of the earlier 
struggle on the expiration of the truce made by Richard the 
Second, was in fact a wanton aggression on the part of a nation 
tempted by the helplessness of its opponent and galled by the 
memory of former defeat. Its one excuse indeed lay in the attacks 
which France for the past fifteen years had directed against the 
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Lancastrian throne, its encouragement of every enemy without and 
of every traitor within. In the summer of 1415 the King sailed 
for the Norman coast, and his first exploit was the capture of 
Harfleur. Dysentery made havoc in his ranks during the siege, 
and it was with a mere handful of men that he resolved to insult 
the enemy bya daring march, like that of Edward, upon Calais. 
The discord, however, on which he probably reckoned for security, 
vanished before the actual appearance of the invaders in the heart 
of France ; and when his weary and half-starved force succeeded 
in crossing the Somme, it found sixty thousand Frenchmen 
encamped on the field of Agincourt right across its line of march. 
Their position, flanked on either side by woods, but with a front so 
narrow that the dense masses were drawn up thirty men deep, was 
strong for purposes of defence but ill suited for attack; and the 
French leaders, warned by the experience of Crécy and Poitiers, 
resolved to await the English advance. Henry, on the other hand, 
had no choice between attack and unconditional surrender. His 
troops were starving, and the way to Calais lay across the French 
army. But the King’s courage rose with the peril. A knight in 
his train wished that the thousands of stout warriors lying idle 
that night in England had been standing in his ranks. Henry 
answered with a burst of scorn. “I would not have a single man 
more,” he replied. “If God give us the victory, it will be plain 
that we owe it to His grace. If not, the fewer we are, the less loss 
for England.” Starving and sick as were the handful of men whom 
he led, they shared the spirit of their leader. As the chill rainy 
night passed away, his archers bared their arms and breasts to give 
fair play to “the crooked stick and the grey goose wing,” but for 
which—as the rime ran—“ England were but a fling,” and with 
a great shout sprang forward to the attack. The sight of their 
advance roused the fiery pride of the French; the wise resolve of 
their leaders was forgotten, and the dense mass of men-at-arms 
plunged heavily forward through miry ground on the English 
front. But at the first sign of movement Henry had halted his 
line, and fixing in the ground the sharpened stakes with which each 
man was furnished, his archers poured their fatal arrow flights into 
the hostile ranks. The carnage was terrible, but the desperate 
charges of the French knighthood at last drove the English archers 
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to the neighbouring woods, from which they were still able to pour 
their shot into the enemy’s flanks, while Henry, with the men-at- 
arms around him, flung himself on the French line. | In the terrible 
struggle which followed the King bore off the palm of bravery: he 
was felled once by a blow from a French mace, and the crown on 
his helmet was cleft by the sword of the Duke of Alengon ; but the 
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enemy was at last broken, and the defeat of the main body of the 
French was followed at once by the rout of their reserve. The 
triumph was more complete, as the odds were even greater, than at 
Crécy. Eleven thousand Frenchmen lay dead on the field, and more 
than a hundred princes and great lords were among the fallen. 
The immediate result of the battle of Agincourt was small, for 
the English army was too exhausted for pursuit, and it made its 
way to Calais only to return to England. The war was limited to 
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a contest for the command of the Channel, till the increasing 
bitterness of the strife between the Burgundians and Armagnacs 
encouraged Henry to resume his attempt.to recover Normandy. 
Whatever may have been his aim in this enterprise—whether it 
were, as has been suggested, to provide a refuge for his house, 
should its power be broken in England, or simply to acquire a 
command of the seas—the patience and skill with which his object 
was accomplished raise him high in the rank of military,leaders. 
Disembarking with an army of 40,000 men, near the mouth of the 
Touque, he stormed Caen, received the surrender of Bayeux, 
reduced Alencon and Falaise, and detaching his brother the Duke 
of Gloucester to occupy the Cotentin, made himself master of 
Avranches and Domfront. With Lower Normandy wholly in his 
hands, he advanced upon Evreux, captured Louviers, and, seizing 
Pont-de-l’Arche, threw his troops across the Seine. The end of 
these masterly movements was now revealed. Rouen was at this 
time the largest and wealthiest of the towns of France ; its walls 


‘were defended by a powerful artillery ; Alan Blanchard, a brave 


and resolute patriot, infused the fire of his own temper into the vast 
population ; and the garrison, already strong, was backed by 
fifteen thousand citizens in arms. But the genius of Henry was 
more than equal to the difficulties with which he had to deal. He 
had secured himself from an attack on his rear by the reduction of 
Lower Normandy, his earlier occupation of Harfleur severed the 
town from the sea, and his conquest of Pont-de-l’Arche cut it off 
from relief on the side of Paris. Slowly but steadily the King 
drew his lines of investment round the doomed city; a flotilla was 
brought up from Harfleur, a bridge of boats thrown over the Seine 
above the town, the deep trenches of the besiegers protected by posts, 
and the desperate sallies of the garrison stubbornly beaten back. 
For six months Rouen held resolutely out, but famine told fast on 
the vast throng of country folk who had taken refuge within its walls. 
Twelve thousand of these were at last thrust out of the city gates, 
but the cold policy of the conqueror refused them passage, and they 
perished between the trenches and the walls. Inthe hour of their 
agony women gave birth to infants, but even the new-born babes 
which were drawn up in baskets to receive baptism were lowered 
again to die on their mothers’ breasts. It was little better within 
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maidens ever waiting on her, Fire, Blood, and Famine, and I have 
chosen the meekest maid of the three.’ But his demand of 
unconditional surrender nerved the citizens to a resolve of despair , 
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they determined. to fire the city and fling themselves in a mass on 
the English lines ; and Henry, fearful lest his prize should escape 
him at the last, was driven to offer terms.~ Those who rejected a 
foreign yoke were suffered to leave the city, but his vengeance re- 
served its victim in Alan Blanchard, and the brave patriot was at 
Henry’s orders put to death in cold blood. 


The 
Conquest 
of France 
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A few sieges completed the reduction of Normandy. The 
King’s designs were still limited to the acquisition of that province ; 
and pausing in his career of conquest, he strove to win its loyalty 
by a remission of taxation and a redress of grievances, and to seal 
its possession by a formal peace with the French Crown. The 


conferences, however, which were held for this purpose at Pontoise 
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failed through the temporary reconciliation of the French factions, 
while the length and expense of the war began to rouse remon- 
strance and discontent at home. The King’s difficulties were at 
their height when the assassination of the Duke of Burgundy at 
Montereau, in the very presence of the Dauphin with whom he had 
come to hold conference, rekindled the fires of civil strife. The 
whole Burgundian party, with the new Duke, Philip the Good, at its 
head, flung itself in a wild thirst for revenge into Henry’s hands. 
The mad King, Charles the Sixth, with his Queen and daughters, 
were in Philip’s power ; and_in his resolve to exclude the Dauphin 
from the throne the Duke stooped to buy English aid by giving 
Catharine, the eldest of the French princesses, in marriage to 
Henry, by conferring on him the Regency during the life of 
Charles, and by recognizing his succession to the crown at that 
sovereign’s death. The treaty was solemnly ratified by Charles 
himself in a conference at Troyes, and Henry, who in his new 
capacity of Regent had undertaken to conquer in the name of his 
father-in-law the territory held by the Dauphin, reduced the towns 
of the Upper Seine and entered Paris in triumph side by side with 
the King. The States-General of the realm were solemnly 
convened to the capital; and strange as the provisions of the 
Treaty of Troyes must have seemed, they were confirmed without 
a murmur, and Henry was formally recognized as the future 
sovereign of France. A defeat of his brother Clarence in Anjou 
called him back to the war. His reappearance in the field was 
marked by the capture of Dreux, and a repulse before Orleans was 
redeemed by his success in the long and obstinate siege of Meaux. 
At no time had the fortunes of Henry reached a higher pitch than 
at the moment when he felt the touch of death. But the rapidity 
of his disease baffled the skill of physicians, and with a strangely 
characteristic regret that he had not lived to achieve the conquest 
of Jerusalem, the great conqueror passed away. 
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Section I.—Joan of Arc, 1422—1451 


[ Authorities.—The “‘ Wars of the English in France,” and Blondel’s work 
“ De Reductione Normanniz,” both published by the Master of the Rolls, give 
ample information on the military side of this period. Monstrelet remains our 
chief source of knowledge on the French side. The‘ Procés de Jeanne d’Arc” 
(published by the Société de l’Histoire de France) is the only real authority for 
her history. For English affairs we are reduced to the meagre accounts of 
William of Worcester, of the Continuator of the Crowland Chronicle, and of 
Fabyan. Fabyan, a London alderman with a strong bias in favour of the 
House of Lancaster, is useful for London only. The Continuator is one of the 
best of his class, and though connected with the House of York, the date of his 
work, which appeared soon after Bosworth Field, makes him fairly impartial ; 
but he is sketchy and deficient in actual facts. The more copious narrative of 
Polydore Vergil is far superior to these in literary ability, but of later date and 
strongly Lancastrian in tone. The Rolls of Parliament and Rymer’s “ Foedera” 
are of high value. Among modern writers M. Michelet, in his ‘‘ History of 
France” (vol. v.), has given a portrait of the Maid of Orleans at once exact and 
full of a tender poetry. Lord Brougham (“England under the House of 
Lancaster ”) is still useful on constitutional points. ] 
[Dr. Stubbs'’s “ Constitutional History,” vol. iii., published since these pages 
were written, treats of this period.—£d. | 


AT the moment when death so suddenly stayed his course 
the greatness of Henry the Fifth had reached its highest point. 
He had won the Church by his orthodoxy, the nobles by his 
warlike prowess, the whole people by his revival of the glories of 
Crécy and Poitiers. In France his cool policy had transformed 
him from a foreign conqueror into a legal heir to the crown; his 
title of Regent and of successor to the throne rested on the formal 
recognition of the estates of the realm ; and his progress to the 
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very moment of his death promised a speedy mastery of the whole 
country. 

But the glory of Agincourt and the genius of Henry the 
Fifth hardly veiled at the close of his reign the weakness and 
humiliation of the Crown when the succession passed to his infant 
son. The long minority of Henry the Sixth, who was a boy of 
nine months old at his father’s death, as well as the personal 
weakness which marked his after-rule, left the House of Lancaster 
at the mercy of the Parliament. But the Parliament was fast 
dying down into a mere representation of the baronage and the 
great landowners. The Commons indeed retained the right of 
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granting and controlling subsidies, of joining in all statutory 
enactments, and of impeaching ministers. But the Lower House 
was ceasing to be a real representative of the “Commons” whose 
name it bore. The borough franchise was suffering from the 
general tendency to restriction and privilege which in the bulk 
of towns was soon to reduce it to a mere mockery. Up to this 
time all freemen settling in a borough and paying their dues to 
it became by the mere settlement its burgesses; but from the 
reign of Henry the Sixth this largeness of borough life was 
roughly curtailed. The trade companies which vindicated civic 
freedom from the tyranny of the older merchant gilds themselves 
tended to become a narrow and exclusive oligarchy. Most of 
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the boroughs had by this time acquired civic property, and it was 
with the aim of securing their own enjoyment of this against any 
that. the existing burgesses, for the 


, 


share of it by “ strangers’ 
most part, procured charters of incorporation from the Crown, 
which turned them into a close body, and excluded from their 
number all who were not burgesses by birth or who failed hence- 
forth to purchase their right of entrance by a long apprenticeship. 
In addition to this narrowing of the burgess-body, the internal 
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government of the boroughs had almost universally passed, since 
the failure of the Communal movement in the thirteenth century, 
from the free gathering of the citizens in borough-mote into the 
hands of Common Councils, either self-elected or elected by the 
wealthier burgesses ; and it was to these councils, or to a yet 
more restricted number of “select men” belonging to them, that 
clauses in the new charters generally confined the right of choosing 
their representatives in Parliament. It was with this restriction 
that the long process of degradation began which ended in 


reducing the representation of our boroughs to a mere mockery. 
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Great nobles, neighbouring landowners, the Crown itself seized 
on the boroughs as their prey, and dictated the choice of their 
representatives. Corruption did whatever force failed to do; and 
from the Wars of the Roses to the days of Pitt the voice of the 
people had to be looked for, not in the members for the towns, 
but in the knights of the counties. The restriction of the county 
franchise on the other hand was the direct work of the Parliament 
itself. Economic changes were fast widening the franchise in the 
counties. The number of freeholders increased with the subdivision 
of estates and the social changes which we have already examined, 
while the increase of independence was marked by the “riots 
and divisions between the gentlemen and other people,” which the 
statesmen of the day attributed to the excessive number of the 
voters. In many counties the power of the great lords undoubtedly 
enabled them to control elections through the number of their 
retainers. In Cade’s revolt the Kentishmen complained that “the 
people of the shire are not allowed to have their free elections 
in the choosing of knights for the shire, but letters have been sent 
from divers estates to the great nobles of the county, the which 
enforceth their tenants and other people by force to choose other 
persons than the common will is.” It was primarily to check this 
abuse that a statute of the reign of Henry the Sixth restricted 
in 1430 the right of voting in shires to freeholders holding land 
worth forty shillings (a sum equal in our money to at least twenty 
pounds) a year, and representing a far higher proportional income 
at the present time. This “great disfranchising statute,” as it has 
been justly termed, was aimed, in its own words, against voters 
“of no value, whereof every of them pretended to have a voice 
equivalent with the more worthy knights and esquires dwelling 
within the same counties.” But in actual working the statute 
was interpreted in a far more destructive fashion than its words 
were intended to convey. Up to this time all suitors who found 
themselves at the Sheriff's Court had voted without question for 
the Knight of the Shire, but by the new statute the great bulk 
of the existing voters, every leaseholder and every copyholder, 
found themselves implicitly deprived of their franchise. A later 
statute, which seems, however, to have had no practical effect, 
showed the aristocratic temper, as well as the social changes 
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against which it struggled, in its requirement that every Knight 
of the Shire should be “a gentleman born.” 

The death of Henry the Fifth revealed in its bare reality the 
secret of power. The whole of the royal authority vested without 
a struggle in a council composed of great lords and Churchmen 
representing the baronage, at whose head stood Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, a legitimated son of John of Gaunt by his 
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mistress Catharine Swynford. In the presence of Lollardry and 
socialism, the Church had at this time ceased to be a great political 
power and sunk into a mere section of the landed aristocracy. 
Its one aim was to preserve its cnormous wealth, which was 
threatened at once by the hatred of the heretics and by the greed 
of the nobles. Lollardry still lived, in spite of the steady perse- 
cution, as a spirit of religious and moral revolt ; and nine years 


after the young King’s accession we find the Duke of Gloucester 
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traversing England with men-at-arms for the purpose of repressing 
its risings and hindering the circulation of its invectives against the 
clergy. The violence and anarchy which had always clung like 
a taint to the baronage had received a new impulse from the war 
with France. Long before the struggle was over it had done its 
fatal work on the mood of the English noble. His aim had 
become little more than a lust for gold, a longing after plunder, 
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after the pillage of farms, the sack of cities, the ransom of cap- 
tives. So intense was the greed of gain that only a threat of death 
could keep the fighting men in their ranks, and the results of 
victory after victory were lost by the anxiety of the conquerors 
to deposit their plunder and captives safely at home. The moment 
the firm hand of great leaders such as Henry the Fifth or Bedford 
was removed, the war died down into mere massacre and 


brigandage. “If God had been a captain now-a-days,” exclaimed 
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a French general, “ He would have turned marauder.” The nobles 
were as lawless and dissolute at home as they were greedy and 
cruel abroad. The Parliaments, which became mere sittings of 
their retainers and partizans, were like armed camps to which 
the great lords came with small armies at their backs. That of 
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1426 received its name of the “Club Parliament,” from the fact 
that when arms were prohibited the retainers of the barons ap- 
peared with clubs on their shoulders. When clubs were forbidden, 
they hid stones and balls of lead in their clothes. The dissoluteness 
against which Lollardry had raised its great moral protest reigned 
now without a check. A gleam of intellectual light was breaking 


on the darkness of the time, but only to reveal its hideous 


combination of mental energy with moral worthlessness. The 
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Duke of Gloucester, whose love of letters was shown in the noble 
library he collected, was the most selfish and profligate prince of 
his day. The Earl of Worcester, a patron of Caxton, and one 
of the earliest scholars of the Revival of Letters, earned his 
title of “ butcher” by the cruelty which raised him to a pre-eminence 
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of infamy among the bloodstained leaders of the Wars of the 
Roses. All spiritual life seemed to have been trodden out in the 
ruin of the Lollards. Never had English literature fallen so 
low. A few tedious moralists alone preserved the name of poetry. 
History died down into the barest and most worthless fragments 
and annals. Even the religious enthusiasm of the people seemed 
to have spent itself, or to have been crushed out by the bishops’ 
VoL. Il—PaRT 12 INT IN| 
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courts. The one belief of the time was in sorcery and magic. 
Eleanor Cobham, the wife of the Duke of Gloucester, was 
convicted of having practised magic against the King’s life with 
a priest, and condemned to do penance in the streets of London. 
The mist which wrapped the battle-field of Barnet was attributed 
to the incantations of Friar Bungay. The one pure figure which 
rises out of the greed, the lust, the selfishness, and unbelief of the 
time, the figure of Joan of Arc, was regarded by the doctors and 
priests who judged her as that of a sorceress. 

Jeanne d’Arc was the child of a labourer of Domrémy, a little 
village in the neighbourhood of Vaucouleurs on the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne. Just without the cottage where she 
was born began the great woods of the Vosges, where the children 
of Domrémy drank in poetry and legend from fairy ring and 
haunted well, hung their flower garlands on the sacred trees, and 
sang songs to the “good people” who might not drink of the 
fountain because of their sins. Jeanne loved the forest ; its birds © 
and beasts came lovingly to her at her childish call. But at home 
men saw nothing in her but “a good girl, simple and pleasant in 
her ways,’ spinning and sewing by her mother’s side while the 
other girls went to the fields, tender to the poor and sick, fond of 
church, and listening to the church-bell with a dreamy passion 
of delight which never left her. The quiet life was soon broken 
by the storm of war as it at last came home to Domrémy. The 
death of King Charles, which followed hard on that of Henry the 
Fifth, brought little change. The Dauphin at once proclaimed 
himself Charles the Seventh of France: but Henry the Sixth was 
owned as Sovereign over the whole of the territory which Charles 
had actually ruled; and the incursions which the partizans of 
Charles, now reinforced by Lombard soldiers from the Milanese 
and by four thousand Scots under the Earl of Douglas, made 
with fresh vigour across the Loire were easily repulsed by Duke 
John of Bedford, the late King’s brother, who had been named 
in his will Regent of France. In genius for war as in political 
capacity John was hardly inferior to Henry himself. Drawing 
closer by marriage and patient diplomacy his alliances with the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, he completed the conquest of 
Northern France, secured his communications with Normandy by 
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the capture of Meulan, made himself master of the line of the 
Yonne by a victory near Auxerre, and pushed forward into the 
country near Macon. It was to arrest his progress that the Con- 
stable of Buchan advanced boldly from the Loire to the very 
borders of Normandy and attacked the English army at Verneuil. 
But a repulse hardly less disastrous than that of Agincourt left 
a third of the French knighthood on the field; and the Regent 
was preparing to cross the Loire when he was hindered by the 
intrigues of his brother the Duke of Gloucester. The nomination 
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of Gloucester to the Regency in England by the will of the late 
King had been set aside by the Council, and sick of the powerless 
Protectorate with which they had invested him, the Duke sought 
a new opening for his restless ambition in the Netherlands, where 
he supported the claims of Jacqueline, the Countess in her own 
right of Holland and Hainault, whom he had married on her 
divorce from the Duke of Brabant. His enterprise roused the 
jealousy of the Duke of Burgundy, who regarded himself as heir 
to the Duke of Brabant, and the efforts of Bedford were paralyzed 


by the withdrawal of his Burgundian allies as they marched north- 
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ward to combat his brother. Though Gloucester soon returned 
to England, the ruinous struggle went on for three years, during 
which Bedford was forced to remain simply on the defensive, till 
the cessation of war again restored to him the aid of Burgundy. 
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Strife at home between Gloucester and Beaufort had been even 
more fatal in diverting the supplies of men and money needed for 
the war in France, but with temporary quiet in England and peace 
in Holland Bedford was once more able to push forward to the 


conquest of the South. The delay, however, brought little help to 
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France, and Charles saw Orleans invested by ten thousand of the — sxc.1 
allies without power to march to its relief. The war had long  Joax or 
since reached the borders of Lorraine. The north of France, 1422 
indeed, was being fast reduced to a desert. The husbandmen 1461 
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fled for refuge to the towns, till these in fear of famine shut their 
gates against them. Then in their despair they threw themselves 
into the woods and became brigands in their turn. So terrible 
was the devastation, that two hostile bodies of troops at one time 
failed even to find one another in the desolate Beauce. The towns 
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were in hardly better case, for misery and disease killed a hundred 
thousand people in Paris alone. As the outcasts and wounded 
passed by Domrémy the young peasant girl gave them her bed 
and nursed them in their sickness. Her whole nature summed 
itself up in one absorbing passion: she “had pity,” to use the 
phrase for ever on her lip, “on the fair realm of France.” As her 
passion grew she recalled old prophecies that a maid from the 
Lorraine border should save the land ; she saw visions ; St. Michael 
appeared to her in a flood of blinding light, and bade her go to 
the help of the King and restore to him his realm. “ Messire,” 
answered the girl, “I am but a poor maiden; I know not how to 
ride to the wars, or to lead men-at-arms.” The archangel returned 
to give her courage, and to tell her of “the pity” that there was 
in heaven for the fair realm of France. The girl wept, and longed 
that the angels who appeared to her would carry her away, but 
her mission was clear. It was in vain that her father when he 
heard her purpose swore to drown her cre she should go to the 
field with men-at-arms. It was in vain that the priest, the wise 
people of the village, the captain of Vaucouleurs, doubted and 
refused to aid her. “I must go to the King,” persisted the peasant 
girl, “even if I wear my limbs to the very knees.” “TI had far rather 
rest and spin by my mother’s side,” she pleaded with a touching 
pathos, “ for this is no work of my choosing, but I must go and do 
it, for my Lord wills it.” “ And who,” they asked, “is your Lord ?” 
“He is God.” Words such as these touched the rough captain at 
last: he took Jeanne by the hand and swore to lead her to the 
King. When she reached Chinon she found hesitation and doubt. 
The theologians proved from their books that they ought not to 
believe her. “ There is more in God’s book than in yours,” Jeanne 
answered simply. At last Charles received her in the midst of a 
throng of nobles and soldiers. “Gentle Dauphin,” said the girl, 
“my name is Jeanne the Maid. The Heavenly King sends me 
to tell you that you shall be anointed and crowned in the town 
of Rheims, and you shall be lieutenant of the Heavenly King who 
is the King of France.” 

Orleans had already been driven by famine to offers of sur- 
render when Jeanne appeared in the French Court. Charles had 
done nothing for its aid but shut himself up at Chinon and weep 
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helplessly. The long series of English victories had in fact so 
demoralized the French soldiery that a mere detachment of archers 
under Sir John Fastolfe had repulsed an army, in what was called 
the “Battle of the Herrings,” and conducted the convoy of pro- 
visions to which it owed its name in triumph into the camp before 
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Orleans. Only three thousand Englishmen Hone ee Nese in the 
trenches after a new withdrawal of their Bureungsan a gat 
though the town swarmed with men-at-arms aoe a single sally had 
been ventured upon during the six months’ siege. inessuccess 


however of the handful of English besiegers depended wholly on 
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the spell of terror which they had cast over France, and the 
appearance of Jeanne at once broke the spell. The girl was in her 
eighteenth year, tall, finely formed, with all the vigour and activity 
of her peasant rearing, able to stay from dawn to nightfall on 
horseback without meat or drink. As she mounted her charger, 
clad in white armour from head to foot, with the great white 
banner studded with fleur-de-lys waving over her head, she seemed 
‘“a thing wholly divine, whether to see or hear.” The ten thousand 
men-at-arms who followed her from Blois, rough plunderers whose 
only prayer was that of La Hire, “Sire Dieu, I pray you to do for 
La Hire what La Hire would do for you, were you captain-at-arms 
and he God,” ieft off their oaths and foul living at her word and 
gathered round the altars on their march. Her shrewd peasant 
humour helped her to manage the wild soldiery, and her followers 
laughed over their camp-fires at the old warrior who had been so 
puzzled by her prohibition of oaths that she suffered him still to 
swear by his baton. In the midst of her enthusiasm her good 
sense never left her. The people crowded round her as she rode 
along, praying her to work miracles, and bringing crosses and 
chaplets to be blest by her touch. “Touch them yourself,” she 
said to an old Dame Margaret ; “ your touch will be just as good 
as mine.” But her faith in her mission remained as firm as ever. 
“The Maid prays and requires you,” she wrote to Bedford, “to 
work no more distraction in France, but to come in her company 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the Turk.” ‘TI bring you,” she 
told Dunois when he sallied out of Orleans to meet her, “ the best 
aid ever sent to any one, the aid of the King of Heaven.” The 
besiegers looked on overawed as she entered Orleans, and, riding 
round the walls, bade the people look fearlessly on the dreaded 
forts which surrounded them. Her enthusiasm drove the hesitating 
generals to engage the handful of besiegers, and the enormous 
disproportion of forces at once made itself felt. Fort after fort was 
taken, till only the strongest remained, and then the council of war 
resolved to adjourn the attack. ‘“ You have taken your counsel,” 
replied Jeanne, “and I take mine.” Placing herself at the head 
of the men-at-arms, she ordered the gates to be thrown open, and 
led them against the fort. Few as they were, the English 
fought desperately, and the Maid, who had fallen wounded while 
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endeavouring to scale its walls, was borne into a vineyard, while 
Dunois sounded the retreat. “Wait a while!” the girl imperiously 
pleaded, “ eat and drink! so soon as my standard touches the wall 
you shall enter the fort.” It touched, and the assailants burst in. 
On the next day the siege was abandoned, and the force which had 
conducted it withdrew in good order to the north. In the midst of 
her triumph Jeanne still remained the pure, tender-hearted peasant 
girl of the Vosges. Her first visit as she entered Orleans was to 
the great church, and there, as she khelt at mass, she wept in such 
a passion of devotion that “all the people wept with her.” Her 


_ tears burst forth afresh at her first sight of bloodshed and of the 


corpses strewn over the battle-field. She grew frightened at her 
first wound, and-only threw off the touch of womanly fear when she 
heard the signal for retreat. Yet more womanly was the purity 
with which she passed through the brutal warriors of a medieval 
camp. It was her care for her honour that had led her to clothe 
herself in a soldier’s dress. She wept hot tears when told of the 
foul taunts of the English, and called passionately on God to 
witness her chastity. ‘ Yield thee, yield thee, Glasdale,” she cried 
to the English warrior whose insults had been foulest, as he fell 
wounded at her feet, “you called me harlot! I have great pity on 
your soul.” But all thought of herself was lost in the thought of 
her mission. It was in vain that the French generals strove to 
remain on the Loire. Jeanne was resolute to complete her task, 
and while the English remained panic-stricken around Paris the 
army followed her from Gien through Troyes, growing in number 
as it advanced, till it reached the gates of Rheims. With the 
coronation of Charles, the Maid felt her errand to be over. “O 
gentle King, the pleasure of God is done,” she cried, as she flung 
herself at the feet of Charles the Seventh and asked leave to go 
home. “Would it were His pleasure,’ she pleaded with the 
Archbishop as he forced her to remain, “that I might go and keep 
sheep once more with my sisters and my brothers : they would he 
so glad to see me again!” 

The policy of the French Court detained her while the cities of 
the north of France opened their gates to the newly-consecrated 
King. Bedford, however, who had been left without money or 
men, had now received reinforcements, and Charles, after a repulse 
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before the walls of Paris, fell back behind the Loire; while the 
towns on the Oise submitted again to the Duke of Burgundy. In 
this later struggle Jeanne fought with her, usual bravery, but with 
the fatal consciousness that her mission was at an end, and during 
the defence of Compiégne she fell into the power of the Bastard of 
Vendéme, to be sold by her captor into the hands of the Duke 
of Burgundy and by the Duke into the hands of the English. To 
the English her triumphs were victories of sorcery, and after a 
year’s imprisonment she was brought to trial on a charge of heresy 
before an ecclesiastical court with the Bishop of Beauvais at its 
head. Throughout the long process which followed every art was 
employed to entangle ‘her in her talk.~ But the simple shrewdness 
of the peasant girl foiled the efforts of her judges. “Do you 
believe,” they asked, “that you are ina state of grace?” “If I 
am not,” she replied, “God will put me init. If I am, God will 
keep me in it.” Her capture, they argued, showed that God had 
forsaken her. ‘Since it has pleased God that I should be taken,” 
she answered meekly, “it is for the best.” ‘ Will you submit,” they 
demanded at last, “to the judgement of the Church Militant ?” 
“T have come to the King of France,” Jeanne replied, “by com- 
mission from God and from the Church Triumphant above: to that 
Church I submit.” “TI had far rather die,” she ended, passionately, 
“than renounce what I have done by my Lord’s command.” 
They deprived her of mass. “Our Lord can make me hear it 
without your aid,” she said, weeping. ‘Do your voices,” asked the 
judges, “forbid you to submit to the Church and the Pope?” 
“Ah, no! Our Lord first served.” Sick, and deprived of all 
religious aid, it was no wonder that as the long trial dragged on 
and question followed question Jeanne’s firmness wavered. On the 
charge of sorcery and diabolical possession she still appealed firmly 
to God. “I hold to my Judge,” she said, as her earthly judges gave 
sentence against her, “to the King of Heaven and Earth. God 
has always been my Lord in all that I have done. The devil has 
never had power over me.” It was only witha view to be delivered 
from the military prison and transferred to the prisons of the 
Church that she consented to a formal abjuration of heresy. She 
feared in fact among the English soldiery those outrages to her 
honour, to guard against which she had from the first assumed the 
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dress of aman. In the eyes of the Church her dress was a crime 
and she abandoned it ; but a renewed insult forced her to resume the 
one safeguard left her, and the return to it was treated as a relapse 
into heresy which doomed her to death. A great pile was raised 
in the market-place of Rouen where her statue stands now. Even 
the brutal soldiers who snatched the hated “ witch” from the hands 
of the clergy and hurried her to her doom were hushed as she 
reached the stake. One indeed passed to her a rough cross he had 
made from a stick he held, and she clasped it to her bosom. “Oh! 
Rouen, Rouen,” she was heard to murmur, as her eyes ranged over 
the city from the lofty scaffold, “I have great fear lest you suffer 
for my death.” “Yes! my voices were of God!” she suddenly 
cried as the last moment came; “they have never deceived me!” 
Soon the flames reached her, the girl’s head sank on her breast, 
there was one cry of “ Jesus! ”—“ We are lost,’ an English soldier 
muttered as the crowd broke up, “we have burned a Saint.” 

The English cause was indeed irretrievably lost. In spite of a 
pompous coronation of the boy-king Henry at Paris, Bedford, 
with the cool wisdom of his temper, seems to have abandoned all 
hope of permanently retaining France, and to have fallen back on 
his brother’s original plan of securing Normandy. MHenry’s Court 
was established for a year at Rouen, a university founded at Caen, 
and whatever rapine and disorder might be permitted elsewhere, 
justice, good government, and security for trade were steadily 
maintained through the favoured provinces. At home Bedford 
was resolutely backed by the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
been raised in 1426 to the rank of Cardinal, and who now again 
governed England through the Royal Council in spite of the fruit- 
less struggles of the Duke of Gloucester. Even when he had been 
excluded from the Council by Gloucester’s intrigues, Beaufort’s 
immense wealth was poured without stint into the exhausted 
Treasury till his loans to the Crown amounted to half-a-million ; 
and he had unscrupulously diverted an army which he had raised 
at his own cost for the Hussite Crusade in Bohemia to the relief 
of Bedford after the deliverance of Orleans. The Cardinal’s diplo- 
matic ability was seen in the truces he wrung from Scotland, and in 
his personal efforts to prevent the reconci.‘ation of Burgundy with 
France. In 1435 however the Duke of Burgundy concluded a 
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formal treaty with Charles; and his desertion was followed by 
a yet more fatal blow to the English cause in the death of Bedford. 
Paris rose suddenly against its English garrison and declared for 
King Charles. Henry’s dominion shrank at once to Normandy 
and the outlying fortresses of Picardy and Maine. But reduced as 
they were to a mere handful, and fronted by a whole nation in 
arms, the English soldiers struggled on with as desperate a 
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bravery as in their days of triumph. Lord Talbot, the most 
daring of their chiefs, forded the Somme with the waters up to his 
chin to relieve Crotoy, and threw his men across the Oise in the 
face of the French army to relieve Pontoise. The Duke of York, 
who succeeded Bedford as Regent, by his abilities stemmed for a 
time the tide of ill-fortune, but the jealousy shown to him by the 
King’s counsellors told fatally on the course of the war. A teak 


effort for peace was made by the Earl of Suffolk, who swayed the 
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Council after age forced Beaufort to retire to Winchester, and who 
negotiated for his master a marriage with Margaret, the daughter 
of Duke René of Anjou. Not only Anjou, of which England 
possessed nothing, but Maine, the bulwark of Normandy, were 
ceded to Duke René as the price of a match which Suffolk regarded 
as the prelude to peace. But the terms of the treaty and the 
delays which still averted a final peace gave new strength to the 
war-party with Gloucester at its head. The danger was roughly 
met. Gloucester was arrested as he rode to Parliament on a 
charge of secret conspiracy ; and a few days later he was found 
dead in his lodging. But the difficulties he had raised foiled 
Suffolk in his negotiations; and though Charles extorted the 
surrender of Le Mans by.a threat of war, the provisions of the treaty 
remained for the most part unfulfilled. The struggle, however, 
now became a hopeless one. In two months from the resumption 
of the war half Normandy was in the hands of Dunois; Rouen rose 
against her feeble garrison and threw open her gates to Charles; 
and the defeat of an English force at Fourmigny was the signal 
for revolt throughout the rest of the province. The surrender of 
Cherbourg in 1450 left Henry not a foot of Norman ground, and 
the next year the last fragment of the Duchy of Guienne was lost. 
Gascony indeed once more turned to the English Crown on the 
landing of an English force under Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
But ere the twenty thousand men whose levy was voted by Parlia- 
ment for his aid could cross the Channel Shrewsbury suddenly 
found himself face to face with the whole French army. His men 
were mown down by its guns, and the Earl himself left dead on 
the field. The surrender of fortress after fortress secured the final 
expulsion of the English from the soil of France. The Hundred 
Years’ War had ended, not only in the loss of the temporary 
conquests made since the time of Edward the Third, with the 
exception of Calais, but in the loss of the great southern province 
which had remained in English hands ever since the marriage of 
its Duchess, Eleanor, to Henry the Second, and in the building up 
of France into a far greater power than it had ever been before. 
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Section II.—The Wars of the Roses, 1450—1471 


7 
[ Authorities.—No period, save the last, is scantier in historical authorities. 
We still possess William of Worcester, Fabyan, and the Crowland Continuator, 
and for the struggle between Warwick and Edward, the valuable narrative of 
“The Arrival of Edward IV.,” edited for the Camden Society, which may be 
taken as the official account on the royal side. “The Paston Letters” (edited 
by Mr. Gairdner) are the first instance in English history of a family corre- 
spondence, and throw great light on the social history of the time. Cade’s 
rising has been illustrated in two papers, lately reprinted, by Mr. Durrant 
Cooper. The Rolls of Parliament are, as before, of the highest value. ] 


The ruinous issue of the great struggle with France roused 
England to a burst of fury against the wretched government to 
whose weakness and credulity it attributed its disasters. Suffolk 
was impeached, and murdered as he crossed the sea into exile. 
When the Bishop of Chichester was sent to pay the sailors at 
Portsmouth, and strove to put them off with less than their due, 
they fell on him and slew him. In Kent, the great manufacturing 
district of the day, seething with a busy population, and especially 
concerned with the French contests through the piracy of the 
Cinque Ports, where every house showed some spoil from the wars, 
the discontent broke into open revolt. The rising spread from 
Kent over Surrey and Sussex. <A military levy of the yeomen of 
the three shires was organized; the insurgents were joined by 
more than a hundred esquires and gentlemen, and two great land- 
owners of Sussex, the Abbot of Battle and the Prior of Lewes, 
openly favoured their cause. John Cade, a soldier of some 
experience in the French wars, took the significant name of Mor- 
timer, and placed himself at their head ; and the army, now twenty 
thousand men strong, marched on Blackheath. The “Complaint 
of the Commons of Kent” which they laid before the Royal Council, 
is of high value in the light which it throws on the condition of 
the people. Not one of the demands touches on religious reform. 
The question of villeinage and serfage finds no place in the “Com- 
plaint” of 1450. In the seventy years which had intervened since 
the last peasant rising, villeinage had died naturally away before 
the progress of social change. The Statutes of Apparel, which 
from this time encumber the Statute-Book, show in their anxiety 
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to curtail the dress of the labourer and the farmer the progress of 
these classes in comfort and wealth ; and from the language of the 
statutes themselves, it is plain that as wages rose both farmer and 
labourer went on clothing themselves better in spite of sumptuary 
provisions. With the exception of a demand for the repeal of the 
Statute of Labourers, the programme of the Commons was now 
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not social, but political. The “Complaint” calls for administrative 
and cconomical reforms, for a change of ministry, a more careful 
expenditure of the royal revenue, and for the restoration of freedom 
of election, which had been broken in upon by the interference 
both of the Crown and the great landowners. The refusal of the 
Council to receive the “ Complaint” was followed by a victory ot 
the Kentishmen over the royal forces at Sevenoaks ; the entry of 
the insurgents into London, coupled with the execution of Lord 
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Say, the most unpopular of the royal ministers, broke the obstinacy 
of his colleagues. The “Complaint” was received, pardons were 


granted to all who had joined in the 
rising ; and the insurgents dispersed 
to their homes. Cade, who had 
striven in vain to retain them in 
arms, sought to form a new force by 
throwing open the gaols; but his 
men quarrelled, and Cade himself 
was slain by the sheriff of Kent as 
he filed’ into Sussex, The ‘“Com- 
plaint” was quietly laid aside. No 
attempt was made to redress the 
grievances which it stated, and the 
main object of popular hate, the 
Duke of Somerset, took his place at 
the head of the Royal Council. 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, as 
the grandson of John of Gaunt and 
his mistress Catharine Swynford, was 
the representative of a junior branch 
of the House of Lancaster, whose 
claims to the throne Henry IV. had 
barred by a clause in the Act which 
legitimated their line, but whose 
hopes of the Crown were roused by 
the childlessness of Henry VI. He 
found a rival in the Duke of York, 
heir of the houses of York, of. Clar- 
ence, and of Mortimer, who boasted 
of a double descent from Edward ITI. 
In addition to other claims which 
York as yet refrained from urging, 
he claimed as descendant of Edmund 


of Langley, Edward’s fifth son, to be 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 
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regarded as heir presumptive to the throne. Popular favour seems 
to have been on his side, but in 1453 the birth of the King’s son 


promised to free the Crown from the turmoil of warring factions ; 
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Henry, however, at the same time sank into a state of idiotcy sec. 1 


which made his rule impossible, and York was appointed Protector Ts® Wars 


OF THE 
of the Realm. But on Henry’s recovery the Duke of Somerset, es 
oO 

who had been impeached and committed to the Tower by his rival, TO 


; 5 ; 1471 
was restored to power, and supported with singular vigour and  —— 


audacity by the Queen. York at once took up arms, and backed 
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by the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, the heads of the great 
House of Neville, he advanced with 3,000 men upon St. Albans, 1455 
where Henry was encamped. A successful assault upon the town 
was crowned by the death of Somerset ; and a return of the King’s 
malady brought the renewal of Vorks = Protectorate, Henrys 


i ; ena 
recovery, however, again restored the supremacy of the House of 
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sec. 11 Beaufort, and after a temporary reconciliation between the two 
Tur Wars parties there was a fresh outbreak of war. Salisbury defeated 

Roses Tord Audley.at Bloreheath, and York with the two Earls raised 
TO his standard at Ludlow. The King marched rapidly on the insur- 
=" gents, and a decisive battle was only averted by the desertion of a 
part of the Yorkist army and the disbanding of the rest. The 
Duke himself fled to Ireland, the Earls to Calais, while the Queen, 


summoning a Parliament at Coventry, pressed on their attainder. 


But the check, whatever its cause, had been merely a temporary 
one. In the following Midsummer the Farls again landed in Kent, » 
and backed by a general rising of the county, entered London 
amidst the acclamations of its citizens. The royal army was 4 
North. defeated in a hard-fought action at Northamptony Margaret fled 


pls to Scotland, and Henry was left a prisoner in the hands of the | 
Duke of York. ¥ 
TheWars The position of York as heir presumptive to the crown by | 
of the 


Roses descent from Edmund of Langley had ceased with the birth ofa | 
son to Henry; but the victory of Northampton no sooner raised ‘ 
him to the supreme control of affairs than he ventured to assert 
the far more dangerous claims which he had secretly cherished, and 
to their consciousness of which was owing the bitter hostility of 
Henry and his Queen. As the descendant of Edmund of Langley ; 
he stood only next in succession to the House of Lancaster, but as : 
the descendant of Lionel, the elder brother of John of Gaunt, he 
stood in strict hereditary right before it. We have already seen how 
the claims of Lionel had passed to the House of Mortimer: it was 
through Anne, the heiress of the Mortimers, who had wedded his 
father, that they passed to the Duke. There was, however, no 
constitutional ground for any limitation of the right of Parliament 
to set aside an elder branch in favour of a younger, and in the 
Parliamentary Act which placed the House of Lancaster on the 
throne the claim of the House of Mortimer had been deliberately 
set aside. Possession, too, told against the Yorkist pretensions. 

To modern minds the best reply to their claim lay in the words 
used at a later time by Henry himself. “ My father was King ; his 
father also was King; I myself have worn the crown forty years 
from my cradle ; you have all sworn fealty to me as your sovereign, 
and your fathers have done the like to mine. How then can my 
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a distinctly legal title by free vote of Parliament, was in favour of Tus Wars 


the House of Lancaster. But the persecution of the Lollards, the 
interference with elections, the odium of the war, the shame of the 
long misgovernment, told fatally against the weak and imbecile 
King, whose reign had been a long battle of contending factions. 
That the misrule had been serious was shown by the attitude of the 


AN ENGLISH TRADER OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
MS. Bodl. 283. 


commercial class. It was the rising of Kent, the great manu- 
facturing district of the realm, which brought about the victory of 
Northampton. Throughout the struggle which followed, London 
and the great merchant towns were steady for the House of York. 
Zeal for the Lancastrian cause was found only in Wales, in 
northern England, and in the south-western shires. It is absurd to 
suppose that the shrewd traders of Cheapside were moved by an 


abstract question of hereditary right, or that the wild Welshmen 
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belened themselves to be supporting the right of Parliament to 
regulate the succession. But it marks the power which Parliament 
had now gained that the Duke of York felt himself compelled to 
convene the two Houses, and to lay his claim before the Lords as a 
petition of right. Neither oaths nor the numerous Acts which had 
settled and confirmed the right to the crown in the House of 
Lancaster could destroy, he pleaded, his hereditary claim. The 
baronage received the petition with hardly concealed reluctance and 
solved the question, as they hoped, by a compromise. They 
refused to dethrone the King, but they had sworn no fealty to his 
child, and at Henry’s death they agreed to receive the Duke as 
successor to the crown. But the open display of York’s pretensions 
at once united the partizans of the royal House, and the deadly 
struggle which received the name of the Wars of the Roses, from 
the white rose which formed the badge of the House of York and 
the red rose which was the cognizance of the House of Lancaster, 
began in the gathering of the North round Lord Clifford, and of 
the West round the new Duke of Somerset. York, who had 
hurried to meet the first with a far inferior force, was defeated and 
slain at Wakefield, and the passion of civil war broke fiercely out 
on the field. The Earl of Salisbury was hurried to the block, and 
the head of Duke Richard, crowned in mockery with a diadem of 
paper, is said to have been impaled on the walls of Yori. His 
second son, Lord Rutland, fell crying for mercy on his knees before 
Clifford. But Clifford’s father had been the first to fall in the 
battle of St. Albans which opened the struggle. “As your father 
killed mine,” cried the savage baron while he plunged his dagger in 
the young noble’s breast, “I will kill you!” The brutal deed was 
soon to be avenged. Duke Richard’s eldest son, Edward, Earl of 
March, hurried from the West, and, routing a body of Lancastrians 
at Mortimer’s Cross, struck boldly upon London. A force of 
Kentishmen under the Earl of Warwick barred the march of the 
Lancastrian army on the capital, but after a desperate struggle at 
St. Albans the Yorkist forces broke under cover of night. An 
immediate advance of the conquerors might have decided the 
contest, but Queen Margaret paused to sully her victory by a 
series of bloody executions, and the rough northerners who formed 
the bulk of her army scattered to pillage, while Edward appeared 
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before London. The citizens rallied at his call, and cries of “ Long 
live King Edward” rang round the handsome young leader as he 
rode through the streets. A council of Yorkist lords, hastily 
summoned, resolved that the compromise agreed on in Parliament 
was at an end and that Henry of Lancaster had forfeited the throne. 
The final issue, however, now lay, not with Parliament, but with 
the sword. Disappointed of London, the Lancastrian army fell 
rapidly back on the North, and Edward hurried as rapidly in 
pursuit. 

The two armies encountered one another at Towton Field, near 
Tadcaster. In the numbers engaged, as well as in the terrible 
obstinacy of the struggle, no such battle had been seen in England 
since the fight of Senlac. The armies numbered together nearly 
120,000 men. The day had just broken when the Yorkists ad- 
vanced through a thick snow-fall, and for six hours the battle raged 
with desperate bravery on either side. At one critical moment 
Warwick saw his men falter, and stabbing his horse before them, 
swore on the cross. of his sword to win or die on the field. The 
battle was turned by the arrival of Norfolk with a fresh force. At 
last the Lancastrians gave way, a river in their rear turned the 
retreat into a rout, and the flight and carnage, for no quarter was 
given on either side, went on through the night and the morrow. 
Edward’s herald counted more than 20,000 Lancastrian corpses 
on the field, and the losses of the conquerors were hardly less heavy. 
But their triumph was complete. The Earl of Northumberland 
was slain ; the Earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were taken and 
beheaded ; the Duke of Somerset fled into exile. Henry himself 
with his Queen was forced to fly over the border and to find a 
refuge in Scotland. The cause of the House of Lancaster was lost: 
and with the victory of Towton the crown of England passed to 
Edward of York. A vast bill of attainder wrapped in the same 
ruin and confiscation the nobles and gentry who still adhered to 
the House of Lancaster. The struggles of Margaret only served to 
bring fresh calamities on her adherents. A new rising in the North 
was crushed by the Earl of Warwick, and a legend which lights up 
the gloom of the time with a gleam of poetry told how the fugitive 
Queen, after escaping with difficulty from a troop of bandits, found 
a new brigand in the depths of the wood. With the daring of 
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despair she confided to him her child. “I trust to your loyalty,” — sec. 11 
she said, “the son of your King.” Margaret and her child escaped Tue Wars 


4 ; A OF THE 
over the border under the robber’s guidance ; but on the defeat of a Roses 
; : > I450 
new revolt in the battle - 
1471 


of Hexham, Henry, bees 
after helpless wander- 

ings, was betrayed into 

the hands of his ene- 

mies. His feet were 

tied to the stirrups, he 

was led thrice round 

the pillory, and then 
conducted as a prisoner 

to the Tower. 

Ruined as feudalism The 
really was by the de- Haren 
cline of the baronage, 
the extinction of the 
greater houses, and the 
break-up of the great 
estates, which had been 
steadily going on, it 
had never seemed more 
powerful than in the 
years which followed 
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age, a family which 
had always stood high 
amongst its fellows 
towered into unrivalled 
greatness. Lord War- 


wick was by descent 
PERCY’S CROSS, NEAR WOOLLER, NORTHUMBERLAND, Earl 
Monument to Sir Ralph Percy, slain 1463. 


of Salisbury, a 

son of the great noble 
whose support had been mainly instrumental in raising the House 
of York to the throne. He had doubled his wealth and influence 
by his acquisition of the Earldom of Warwick through a marriage 
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with the heiress of the Beauchamps. His services to the Yorkists 


Tue Wars Were munificently rewarded by the grant of vast estates from the 


confiscated lands of Lancastrians, and .by his elevation to the 
highest posts in the service of the State. He was captain of Calais, 


WARWICK THE KING MAKER. 
Rous’s Roll of the Earls of Warwick. 


admiral of the fleet in the Channel, and Warden of the Western 
Marches. This personal power was backed by the power of the 
House of Neville, of which he was the head. The command of 
the northern border lay in the hands of his brother, Lord Montagu, 
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who received as his share of the spoil the forfeited Earldom of 
Northumberland and the estates of his hereditary rivals, the Percies. 
A younger brother, George Neville, was raised to the See of York 
and the post of Lord Chancellor. Lesser rewards fell to his uncles, 
Lords Falconberg, Abergavenny, and Latimer. The vast power 
which such an accumulation of wealth and honours placed at the 
Earl's disposal was wielded with consummate ability. In outer 
seeming Warwick was the very type of the feudal baron. He 
could raise armies at his call from his own earldoms. Six hundred 
liveried retainers followed him to Parliament. Thousands of de- 
pendants feasted in his courtyard. But few men were really further 
from the feudal ideal. Active and ruthless warrior as he was, his 
enemies denied to the Earl the gift of personal daring. In war he 
was rather general than soldier. His genius in fact was not so much 
military as diplomatic ; what he excelled in was intrigue, treachery, 
the contrivance of plots, and sudden desertions. And in the boy- 
king whom he had raised to the throne he met not merely a 
consummate general, but a politician whose subtlety and rapidity of 
conception was destined to leave a deep and enduring mark on the 
character of the monarchy itself. Edward was but nineteen at 
his accession, and both his kinship (for he was the King’s cousin 
by blood) and his recent services rendered Warwick during the 


ROSE NOBLE OF EDWARD IV. 
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first three years of his reign all-powerful in the State. But the 

final ruin of Henry’s cause in the battle of Hexham gave the 

sional for a silent struggle between the Earl and his young 
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Sovereign. Edward’s first step was to avow his union with the 
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widow of a slain Lancastrian, Dame Elizabeth Grey, at the very 
moment when Warwick was negotiating for him a French marriage. 
Her family, the Woodvilles, were raised to greatness as a counter- 
poise to the Nevilles; her father, Lord Rivers, became treasurer 
and constable ; her-son by the first marriage was betrothed to the 
heiress of the Duke of Exeter, whom Warwick sought for his 
nephew. Warwick’s policy lay in a close connexion with France ; 
foiled in his first project, he now pressed for a marriage of the 
King’s sister, Margaret, with a French prince, but in 1467, while 
he crossed the sea to treat with Lewis, Edward availed himself of 
his absence to deprive his brother of the seals, and prepared to 
wed Margaret to the sworn enemy both of France and of Warwick, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy: Warwick replied to 
Edward’s challenge by a plot to rally the discontented Yorkists 


ANGEL OF EDWARD IV. 
Before 1470. 


round the King’s brother, the Duke of Clarence. Secret nego- 
tiations ended in the marriage of his daughter to Clarence; and 
a revolt which instantly broke out threw Edward into the hands. 
of his great subject. But the bold scheme broke down. The 
Yorkist nobles demanded the King’s liberation. Warwick could 
look for support only to the Lancastrians, but the Lancastrians 
demanded Henry’s restoration as the price of their aid. Such 
a demand was fatal to the plan for placing Clarence on the throne, 
and Warwick was thrown back on a formal reconciliation with 
the King. A new rising broke out in the following spring in 
Lincolnshire. The King, however, was now ready for the strife. 
A rapid march to the north ended in the rout of the insurgents, 
and Edward turned on the instigators of the revolt. But Clarence 


and the Earl could gather no force to meet him. Yorkist and 
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Lancastrian alike held aloof, and they were driven to flight. 
Calais, though held by Warwick’s deputy, repulsed them from its 
walls, and the Earl’s fleet was forced to take refuge in France, 
where the Burgundian connexion of Edward secured his enemies 
the support of Lewis the.Eleventh. But the unscrupulous temper 
of the Earl was seen in the alliance which he at once concluded 
with the partizans of the House of Lancaster. On the promise of 
Queen Margaret to wed her son to his daughter Anne, Warwick 
engaged to restore the crown to the royal captive whom he had 
flung into the Tower ; and choosing a moment when Edward was 
busy with a revolt in the North, and when a storm had dispersed 
the Burgundian fleet which defended the Channel, he threw 
himsclf boldly on the English shore. His army grew as he pushed 
northward, and the desertion of Lord Montagu, whom Edward 
still trusted, drove the King in turn to seek shelter over sea. 
While Edward fled with a handful of adherents to beg help from 
Charles the Bold, Henry of Lancaster was again conducted from 
his prison to the throne, but the bitter hate of the party Warwick 
had so ruthlessly crushed found no gratitude for the “King Maker.” 
His own conduct, as well as that of his party, when Edward again 
disembarked in the spring at Ravenspur, showed a weariness of 
the new alliance, quickened perhaps by their dread of Margaret, 
whose return to England was hourly expected. Passing through 
the Lancastrian districts of the North with a declaration that he 
waived all right to the crown and sought only his own hereditary 
dukedom, Edward was left unassailed by a force which Montagu 
had collected, and was joined on his march by his brother Clarence, 
who had throughout acted in concert with Warwick. Encamped 
at Coventry, the Earl himself contemplated a similar treason, but 
the coming of two Lancastrian leaders put an end to the negotia- 
tions. When Montagu joined his brother, Edward marched on 
London, followed by Warwick’s army ; its gates were opened by 
the perfidy of the Earl’s brother, Archbishop Neville ; and Henry 
of Lancaster passed anew to the Tower. The battle of Barnet, a 
medley of carnage and treachery which lasted three hours, ended 
with the fall of Warwick, who was charged with cowardly flight. 
Margaret had landed too late to bring aid to her great partizan, 
but the military triumph of Edward was completed by the skilful 
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strategy with which he forced her army to battle at Tewkesbury, 


Tue Wars and by its complete overthrow. The Queen herself became a 
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captive ; her boy fell on the field, stabbed—as was affirmed—by 
the Yorkist lords after Edward had met his cry for mercy by a 
buffet from his gauntlet; and the death of Henry in the Tower 
crushed the last hopes of the House of Lancaster. 
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[Authorities.—Edward V. is the subject of a work attributed to Sir Thomas 2309 
More, and which almost certainly derives much of its information from Arch- ie 
bishop Morton. Whatever its historical worth may be, it is remarkable in its 
English form as the first historical work of any literary value which we possess 
written in our modern prose. The “Letters and Papers of Richard III. and 
Henry VII.,” some ‘‘ Memorials of Henry VII.,” including his life by Bernard 
André of Toulouse, and a volume of “ Materials” for a history of his reign have 
been edited for the Rolls Series. A biography of Henry is among the works of 
Lord Bacon. Halle’s Chronicle extends from Henry 1V.to Henry VIII. Miss 
Halstead, in her “ Life of Richard III.,” has elaborately illustrated a reign of 
some constitutional importance. For Caxton, see the biography by Mr. 
Blades. ] 


There are few periods in our annals from which we turn with The New 
such weariness and disgust as from the Wars of the Roses. Their sea 
savage battles, their ruthless executions, their shameless treasons, 
seem all the more terrible from the pure selfishness of the ends 
for which men fought, the utter want of all nobleness and chivalry 
in the struggle itself, of all great result in its close. But even 
while the contest was raging the cool eye of a philosophic statesman 
could find in it matter for other feelings than those of mere 
disgust. England presented to Philippe de Commines the rare 
spectacle of a land where, brutal as was the civil strife, “there 
are no buildings destroyed or demolished by war, and where the 
mischief of it falls on those who make the war.” The ruin and 
bloodshed were limited, in fact, to the great lords and their feudal 
retainers. Once or twice indeed, as at Towton, the towns threw 
themselves into the struggle, but for the most part the trading and 
agricultural classes stood wholly apart from it. .Slowly but surely 
the foreign commerce of the country, hitherto conducted by the 
Italian, the Hanse merchant, or the trader of Catalonia or southern 
Gaul, was passing into English hands. English merchants were 
settled at Florence and at Venice. English merchant ships ap- 
peared in the Baltic. The first faint upgrowth of manufactures 
was seen in a crowd of protective statutes which formed a marked 
feature in the legislation of Edward the Fourth. The general 
tranquillity of the country at large, while the baronage was dashing 
itself to pieces in battle after battle, was shown by the remark- 
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able fact that justice remained wholly ondisturheet ” The law 
courts sate at Westminster, The judges rode on circuit as of old. 
The system of jury-trial took more and more its modern form 
by the separation of the jurors from the witnesses. But if the 
common view of England during these Wars as a mere chaos of 
treason and bloodshed is a false one, still more false is the common 
view of the pettiness of their result. 
The Wars of the Roses did far 
more than ruin one royal house or 
set up another on the throne. If 
they did not utterly destroy Eng- 
lish freedom, they arrested its pro- 
gress for more than a hundred years. 
They found England, in the words 
of Commines, “among all the 
world’s lordships of which I have 
knowledge, the at where the public 
weal is best ordered, and where 
least violence reigns over the peo- 
ple.” A King of England—the 
shrewd observer noticed—*“ can un- 


dertake no enterprise of account 
without assembling his mane 
which is a thing most wise and 
holy, and therefore are these Kings 
stronger and better served” than 
the despotic sovereigns of the Con- 
tinent. The English kingship, as a 

BRASS OF WALTER CONEY, MERCHANT judge, Sir John Fortescue could 

OF LYNN, 1440—1479, 

Toylor, « History of Kings QOnAe boast when writing at this time, 
was not an absolute but a limited 

monarchy ; the land was not a land where the will of the prince 
was itself the law, but where the prince could neither make laws 
nor impose taxes save by his subjects’ consent. At no time 


had Parliament played so constant and prominent a part in the 
covernment of the realm. 


At no time had the principles of 
constitutional liberty seemed so thoroughly understood and so 


dear to the people at large. The long Parliamentary contest 
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between the Crown and the two Houses since the days of Edward 
the First had firmly established the great securities of national 
liberty—the right of freedom from arbitrary taxation, from 
_ arbitrary legislation, from arbitrary imprisonment, and the respon- 
sibility of even the highest servants of the Crown to Parliament 
and to the law. But with the close of the struggle for the 
succession this liberty suddenly disappears. We enter on an 
epoch of constitutional retrogression in which the slow work of 
the age that went before it was rapidly undone. Parliamentary 
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life was almost suspended, or was turned into a mere form by the 
overpowering influence of the Crown. The legislative powers of 
the two Houses were usurped by the Royal Council. Arbitrary 
taxation re-appeared in benevolences and forced loans. Personal 
liberty was almost extinguished by a formidable spy-system and 
by the constant practice of arbitrary imprisonment. Justice was 
degraded by the prodigal use of bills of attainder, by the wide 
extension of the judicial power of the Royal Council, by the 
servility of judges, by the coercion of juries. So vast and 
sweeping was the change that to careless observers of a later day 
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ine New seemed suddenly to have transformed itself under the Tudors into 
ONARCHY 


1471 a despotism as complete as the despotism of the Turk. Such a | 
1509 view is no doubt exaggerated and unjust’ Bend and strain the q 


law as he might, there never was a time when the most wilful of 
English rulers failed to own the restraints of law; and the obe- 
dience of the most servile among English subjects lay within — 
bounds, at once political and religious, which no theory of King- 
worship could bring them to overpass. But even if we make these 
reserves, the character of the Monarchy from the time of Edward 
the Fourth to the time of Elizabeth remains somethin strange © 
and isolated in our history. It is hard to connect the kingship of | 
the old English, of the Norman, the Angevin, or the’ Plantagenet ~ 
Kings, with the kingship of the House of -York or of the House of 
Tudor. ’ : 
The If we seek a reason for so sudden and complete a revolution, 
prs we find it in the disappearance of that organization of society in 
New which our constitutional liberty had till now found its security. 
Monarchy i, es) 
Freedom had been won by the sword of the Baronage. Its 
tradition had been watched over by the jealousy of the Church. 
The new class of the Commons which had grown from the union 
gt: of the country squire and the town trader was widening its sphere 
~ of political activity as it grew. But at the close of the Wars of 
the Roses these older checks no longer served as restraints upon 
the action of the Crown. The baronage had fallen more and more 
into decay. The Church lingered helpless and perplexed, till it 
was struck down by Thomas Cromwell. The traders and the 
smaller proprietors sank into political inactivity. On the other © 
hand, the Crown, which only fifty years before had been the sport 
of every faction, towered into solitary greatness. The old English 
kingship, limited by the forces of feudalism or of the religious 
sanctions wielded by the priesthood, or by the progress of con- 
stitutional freedom, faded suddenly away, and in its place we 
see, all-absorbing and unrestrained, the despotism of the new 
Monarchy. Revolutionary as the change was, however, we have 
already seen in their gradual growth the causes which brought it 
about. The social organization from which our political constitu- 
tion had hitherto sprung and on which it still rested had been 
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Silently sapped by the progress of industry, by the growth of sec. 11 


spiritual and intellectual 
enlightenment, and by 
changes in the art of war. 
Its ruin was precipitated 
by the new attitude of 
men towards the Church, 
by the disfranchisement 
of the Commons, and by 
the decline of the Baron- 
age. Of the great houses 
some were extinct, others 
lingered only in obscure 
branches which were mere 
shadows of their former 
greatness. With the ex- 
ception of the Poles, 
the Stanleys, and the 
Howards, themselves fa- 
milies of recent origin, 
hardly a fragment of the 
older baronage interfered 
from this time in the work 
of government. Neither 
the Church nor the smaller 
proprietors of the coun- 
try, who with the mer- 
chant classes formed the 
Commons, were ready to 
take the place of the 
ruined nobles. Imposing 
as the great ecclesiastical 
body still seemed from 
the memories of its past, 
its immense wealth, its 
tradition of statesman- 
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ship, it was rendered powerless by a want of spiritual en- 
thusiasm, by a moral inertness, by its antagonism to the deeper 
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i y see. religious convictions of the people, and its blind hostility to the 
Bil ntellectual movement which was beginning to stir the world. 


Somewhat of their old independence lingered indeed among the 


, 1509 lower clergy and the monastic orders, but it was through its prelates 
~~ that the Church exercised a directly political influence, and these 
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showed a different temper from the clergy. Driven by sheer need, 
by the attack of the barons on their temporal possessions, and of 
the Lollards on their spiritual authority, into dependence on the 
Crown, they threw their weight on the side of the King with the 


simple view of averting by means of the Monarchy the pillage of 
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the Church. But in any wider political sense the influence of the 
body to which they belonged was insignificant. It is less obvious 
at first sight why the Commons should share the political ruin of 
the Church and the Lords, for the smaller county proprietors were 
growing fast, both in wealth and numbers, while the burgess class, 
as we have seen, was deriving fresh riches from the developement 
of trade. But the result of the narrowing of the franchise and of 
the tampering with elections was now felt in the political insig- 
nificance of the Lower House. Reduced by these measures to a 
virtual dependence on the baronage, it fell with the fall of the class 
to which it looked for guidance and support. And while its rival 
forces disappeared, the Monarchy stood ready to take their place. 
Not only indeed were the churchman, the squire, and the burgess 
powerless to vindicate liberty against the Crown, but the very 
interests of self-preservation led them at this moment to lay 
freedom at its feet. The Church still trembled at the progress of 
heresy. The close corporations of the towns needed protection 
for their privileges. The landowner shared with the trader a 
profound horror of the war and disorder which they had witnessed, 
and an almost reckless desire to entrust the Crown with any power 
which would prevent its return. But above all, the landed and 
monied classes clung passionately to the Monarchy, as the one 
great force left which could save them from social revolt. The 
rising of the Commons of Kent shows that the troubles against 
which the Statutes of Labourers had been directed still remained 
as a formidable source of discontent. The great change in the 
character of agriculture indeed, which we have before described, 
the throwing together of the smaller holdings, the diminution of 
tillage, the increase of pasture lands, had tended largely to swell 
the numbers and turbulence of the floating labour class. The riots 
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against “enclosures,” of which we first hear in the time of Henry 
the Sixth, and which became a constant feature of the Tudor 
period, are indications not only of a constant strife going on in 
every quarter between the landowner and the smaller peasant class, 
but of a mass of social discontent which was constantly seeking 
an outlet in violence and revolution. And at this moment the 
break-up of the military households of the nobles, and the return 
of wounded and disabled soldiers from the wars, added a new 
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element of violence and disorder to the seething mass. It was 
in truth this social danger which lay at the root of the Tudor 
despotism. For the proprietary classes the repression of the poor 
was a question of life and death. Employer and proprietor were 
ready to surrender freedom into the hands of the one power which 
could preserve them from social anarchy. It was to the selfish 
panic of the landowners that England owed the Statute of 
Labourers and its terrible heritage of pauperism. It was to the 
selfish panic of both landowner and merchant that she owed the 
despotism of the Monarchy. 

The founder of the new Monarchy was Edward the Fourth. 
As a mere boy he showed himself among the ablest and the most 
pitiless of the warriors of the civil war. In the first flush of man- 
hood he looked on with a cool ruthlessness while grey-haired nobles 
were hurried to the block. In his later race for power he had 
shown himself more subtle in his treachery than even Warwick 
himself. His triumph was no sooner won however than the young 
King seemed to abandon himself to a voluptuous indolence, to 
revels with the city-wives of London and the caresses of mistresses 
like Jane Shore. Tall in stature and of singular beauty, his winning 
manners and gay carelessness of bearing secured him a popularity 
which had been denied to nobler kings. But his indolence and 
gaiety were mere veils beneath which Edward shrouded a profound 
political ability. No one could contrast more utterly in outward 
appearance with the subtle sovereigns of his time, with Louis the 
Eleventh or Ferdinand of Aragon, but his work was the same as 
theirs, and it was done as completely. While jesting with aldermen, 
or dallying with his mistresses, or idling over the new pages from 
the printing-press at Westminster, Edward was silently laying the 
foundations of an absolute rule. The almost total discontinuance 
of Parliamentary life was in itself a revolution. Up to this moment 
the two Houses had played a part which became more and more 
prominent in the government of the realm. Under the two first 
Kings of the House of Lancaster Parliament had been summoned 
almost every year. Not only had the right of self-taxation and 
initiation of laws been yielded explicitly to the Commons, but they 
had interfered with the administration of the State, had directed the 
application of subsidies, and called royal ministers to account by 
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repeated instances of impeachment. Under Henry the Sixth an 
important step in constitutional progress had been made by aban- 
doning the old form of presenting the requests of the Parliament in 
the form of petitions which were subse- 
quently moulded into statutes by the Royal 
Council ; the statute itself, in its final form, 
was now presented for the royal assent, and 
the Crown was deprived of its former 
privilege of modifying it. But with the 
reign of Edward the Fourth not only does 
this progress cease, but the very action of 
Parliament itself comes almost to an end. 
For the first time since the days of John “ieygia , 
not a single law which promoted freedom Peon ee 


or remedied the abuses of power was even Pm OO. 
proposed. The necessity for summoning 

the two Houses had, in fact, been removed by the enormous tide 
of wealth which the confiscations of the civil war poured into the 
royal treasury. In the single bill of attainder which followed 
the victory of Towton, twelve great nobles and more than a 
hundred knights and squires were stripped of their estates to the 
King’s profit. It was said that nearly a 
~ fifth of the land had passed into the 
royal possession at one period or another 
of the civil war. A grant of the customs 
was given to the King for life. Edward 
added to his resources by trading on a 
vast scale. The royal ships, freighted 
with tin, wool, and cloth, made the 
name of the merchant-king famous in 
the ports of Italy and Greece. The 
a ate ee Tie enterprises he planned against France, 
A.D. 1491- though frustrated by the refusal of Charles 
sit os Er ona il of Burgundy to co-operate with him in 
them, afforded a fresh financial resource ; 
and the subsidies granted for a war which never took place swelled 
the royal exchequer, But the pretext of war enabled Edward 
not only to increase his hoard, but to deal a deadly blow at 
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the liberty which the Commons had won. Setting aside the usage © sec. 111 


of contracting loans by the authority of Parliament, Edward called Oe 
before him the merchants of London and requested from each 

a gift or “benevolence,” in proportion to the royal needs. The 50 
exaction was bitterly resented even by the classes with whom the — 1474 
King had been most popular, but for the moment resistance was 
fruitless, and the system of “benevolence” was soon to be de- 
veloped into the forced loans of Wolsey and of Charles the First. 
It was to Edward that his Tudor successors owed the introduction 
of an elaborate spy-system, the use of the rack, and the practice 
of interference with the purity of justice. In the history of in- 
tellectual progress alone his reign takes a brighter colour, and 
the founder of a new despotism presents a claim to our regard 
as the patron of Caxton. 

Literature indeed seemed at this moment to have died as __Litera- 
utterly as freedom itself. The genius of Chaucer, and of the one ee. 
or more poets whose works have been confounded with Chaucer’s, Ch@¥¢e? 
defied for a while the pedantry, the affectation, the barrenness of 
their age ; but the sudden close of this poetic outburst left England 
to a crowd of poetasters, compilers, scribblers of interminable 
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moralities, rimers of chronicles, and translators from the worn-out 
field of French romance. Some faint trace of the liveliness and 
beauty of older models lingers among the heavy platitudes of 
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sec. II Gower, but even this vanished from the didactic puerilities, the 
Tue New prosaic commonplaces, of Occleve and Lydgate. The literature of 
Monarcuy : : 

1471 the Middle Ages was dying out with the Middle Ages themselves ; 

1509 in letters as in life their thirst for knowledge had spent itself in the 


barren mazes of the scholastic philosophy, their ideal of warlike 
nobleness faded away before the gaudy travestie of a spurious 
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Middle Fifteenth Century. 


cHivalry, and the mystic enthusiasm of their devotion shrank at the 
touch of persecution into a narrow orthodoxy and a flat morality. 
The clergy, who had concentrated in themselves the intellectual 
cffort of the older time, were ceasing to be an intellectual class 
at all. ‘he monasteries were no longer seats of learning, “I 
found in them,” said Poggio, an Italian traveller twenty years 


after Chaucer’s death, “men given up to sensuality in abundance, 
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but very few lovers of learning, and those of a barbarous sort, Sec. III 


skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in literature.” The Ba be 
NLONARCHY 
erection of colleges, which was beginning, failed to arrest the i) 


quick decline of the universities both in the numbers and learning 
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of their students. Those at Oxford amounted to only a fifth 
of the scholars who had attended its lectures a century before, 
and “Oxford Latin” became proverbial for a jargon in which 
the very tradition of grammar had been lost. All literary pro- 
duction was nearly at an end, Historical composition lingered 
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on indeed in compilations of extracts from past writers, such as 
make up the so-called works of Walsingham, in jejune monastic 
annals, or worthless popular compendiums. But the only real 
trace of mental activity is to be found in the numerous treatises 
on alchemy and magic, on the elixir of life or the philosopher’s 
stone, a fungous growth which most unequivocally witnesses to 
the progress of intellectual decay. On the other hand, while the 
older literary class was dying out, a glance beneath ‘the surface 
shows us the stir of a new interest in knowledge among the masses 
of the people itself. The correspondence of the Paston family, 
which has been happily preserved, not only displays a fluency and 
vivacity as well as a grammatical correctness which would have 
been impossible in familiar letters a few years before, but shews 
country squires discussing about books and gathering libraries. 
The very character of the au- 

== = = == ‘thorship of the time, its love 

= _ of compendiums and abridge- 
ments of the scientific and 
historical knowledge of its day, 


MM) 


its dramatic performances or 
mysteries, the commonplace 
morality of its poets, the popu- 
larity of its rimed chronicles, 
are additional proofs that liter- 
ature was ceasing to be the 
possession of a purely intel- 
lectual class and was beginning 


to appeal to the people at 


large. The increased use of 


linen paper in place of the 
SURE TE O4y costlier parchment helped in 
INITIAL LETTER, the popularization of letters. 
Fifteenth Century. 
ME CEL Cock oie, In no former age had finer 
copies of books been produced ; 
in none had so many been transcribed. This increased demand for 


their production caused the processes of copying and illuminating 
manuscripts to be transferred from the scriptoria of the religious 
houses into the hands of trade-gilds, like the Gild of St. John at 
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Bruges, or the Brothers of the Pen at Brussels. It was, in fact, this 
increase of demand for books, pamphlets, or fly-sheets, especially of 
a grammatical or religious character, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century that brought about the introduction of printing. We meet 
with it first in rude sheets simply struck off from wooden blocks, 
“block-books” as they are now called, and later on in works 
printed from separate and moveable types. Originating at Maintz 
with the three famous printers, Gutenberg, Fust, and Schceffer, the 
new process travelled southward to Strasburg, crossed the Alps to 
Venice, where it lent itself through the Aldi to the spread of Greek 
literature in Europe, and then floated down the Rhine to the towns 
of Flanders. It was probably at the press of Colard Mansion, in a 
little room over the porch of St. Donat’s at Bruges, that Caxton 
learnt the art which he was the first to introduce into England. 

A Kentish boy by birth, but apprenticed to a London mercer, 
William Caxton had already spent thirty years of his manhood in 
Flanders, as Governor of the English gild of Merchant Adventurers 
there, when we find him engaged as copyist in the service of 
Edward’s sister, Duchess Margaret of Burgundy. But the tedious 
process of copying was soon thrown aside for the new art which 
Colard Mansion had introduced into Bruges. “For as much as in 
the writing of the same,” Caxton tells us in the preface to his first 
printed work, the Tales of Troy, “my pen is worn, my hand weary 
and not steadfast, mine eyes dimmed with over much looking on the 
white paper, and my courage not so prone and ready to labour as 
it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily and feebleth all the 
body, and also because I have promised to divers gentlemen and to 
my friends to address to them as hastily as I might the said book, 
therefore I have practised and learned at my great charge and 
dispense to ordain this said book in print after the manner and 
form as ye may see, and is not written with pen and ink as other 
books be, to the end that every man may have them at once, for 
all the books of this story here emprynted as ye see were begun in 
one day and also finished in one day.” The printing press was the 
precious freight he brought back to England, after an ipso of 
five-and-thirty years. Through the next fifteen, at an age when 
other men look for ease and retirement, we sce him plunging with 
characteristic energy into his new occupation. His “red pale,” or 
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heraldic shield marked with a red bar down the middle, invited 
buyers to the press established in the Almonry at Westminster, a 
little enclosure containing a chapel and almshouses near the west 
front of the church, where the alms of the abbey were distributed to 
the poor. “Ifit please any man, spiritual or temporal,” runs his 
advertisement, “to buy any pyes of two and three commemorations of 
Salisbury use emprynted after the form of this present letter, which 
be well and truly correct, let him come to Westminster into the 
Almonry at the red pale, and he shall have them good chepe.” He 
was a practical man of business, as this advertisement shows, no 
rival of the Venetian Aldi or of the classical printers of Rome, but 


Jf it plete ond man hhirituel or tenyorel to Oe ong 
phos of two and thre comemoracids of Cali(buri vie 
enprpntd after the forme of this prefet lettre whiche 
ken woel and trl correct late hom come toweftinos 
nefter in to tly almonelrpe at the reed yale and he that 
haue them good chew .-.- 
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CAXTON’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
Bodleian Library. 


resolved to get a living from his trade, supplying priests with 
service books, and preachers with sermons, furnishing the clerk 
with his “Golden Legend,” and knight and baron with “joyous 
and pleasant histories of chivalry.” But while careful to win his 
daily bread, he found time to do much for what of higher literature 
lay fairly to hand. He printed all the English poetry of any 
moment which was then in existence. His reverence for “that 
worshipful man, Geoffry Chaucer,” who “ought to be eternally 
remembered,” is shown not merely by his edition of the “Canter- 
bury Tales,” but by his reprint of them when a purer text of the 
poem offered itself. The poems of Lydgate and Gower were added 
to those of Chaucer. The Chronicle of Brut and Higden’s “ Poly- 
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chronicon” were the only available works of an historical character 
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then existing in the English tongue, and Caxton not only printed 
them but himself continued the latter up to his own time. A 
translation of Boethius, a version of the A=neid from the French, 
and a tract or two of Cicero, were the stray first-fruits of the 
classical press in England. 
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Busy as was Caxton’s printing-press, he was even busier as a Caxton’s 


translator than as a printer. More than four thousand of his printed 
pages are from works of his own rendering. The need of these 
translations shows the popular drift of literature at the time ; but 


FOX AND GRAPES, 
Caxzton's ‘* Alsop.” 


keen as the demand seems to have been, there is nothing mechani- 
cal in the temper with which Caxton prepared to meet it. A 
natural, simple-hearted literary taste and enthusiasm, especially for 
the style and forms of language, breaks out in his curious prefaces. 
“ Having no work in hand,” he says in the preface to his Eneid, 
“T sitting in my study where as lay many divers pamphlets and 
books, happened that to my hand came a little book in French, 
which late was translated out of Latin by some noble clerk of 
France—which book is named Eneydos, and made in Latin by 
that noble poet and great clerk Vergyl—in which book I had great 
pleasure by reason of the fair and honest termes and wordes in 
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translation, that of French affectation and English pedantry. 


was a moment when the character of our literary tongue was being 


French which I never saw to-fore-like, none so pleasant nor so well- 
ordered, which book as me seemed should be much requisite for 
noble men to see, as well for the eloquence as the histories ; and 
when I had advised me to this said book I deliberated and con- 


cluded to translate it into English, and forthwith took a pen and 


ink and wrote a leaf or twain.” But the work of translation 


involved a choice of English which made Caxton’s work important 


in the history of our language. He stood between two schools of 
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It 


settled, and it is curious to sce in his own words the struggle over 


it which was going on in Caxton’s time. 


“ Some honest and great 


clerks have been with me and desired me to write the most curious 


terms that I could find ;” 


on the other hand, “ some gentlemen of 


late blamed me, saying that in my translations I had over many 


curious terms which could not be understood of common people 
fs 
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and desired me to use old and homely terms in my translations.” — src. 1 


“Fain would I please every man,” comments the good-humoured ane ee 
printer, but his sturdy sense saved him alike from the temptations — 1471 
of the court and the schools. His own taste pointed to English, — 1509 
but “to the common terms that be daily used” rather than tothe = 
English of his antiquarian advisers. “I took an old book and read 

therein, and certainly the English was so rude and broad:I could 


not well understand it,” while the Old-English charters which the 
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Abbot of Westminster lent as models from the archives of his house 
seemed “more like to Dutch than to English.” On the other hand, 
to adopt current phraseology was by no means easy at a time when 
even the speech of common talk was in a state of rapid flux. “ Our 
language now used varieth far from that which was used and spoken 
when I was born.” Not only so, but the tongue of each shire 
was still peculiar to itself, and hardly intelligible to men of another 
county. “Common English that is spoken in one shire varieth 
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from another so , much, that in my days BE pened that. certain 
merchants were in a ship i in Thames, for to have sailed over the sea 
into Zealand, and for lack of wind they earring at Foreland, and 
went on land for to refresh them. And one of them, named 
Sheffield, a mercer, came into a house and asked for meat, and 
especially he asked them after eggs. And the good wife answered 
that she could speak no French. And the merchant was angry, for 
he also could speak no French, but would have had eggs, but she 
understood him not. And then at last another said he would have 
eyren, then the good wife said she understood him well. Lo! what 
adds the puzzled printer, 
“eggs or eyren ? certainly it is hard to please every man by cause 


should a man in these days now write,” 


of diversity and change of language.” His own mother-tongue too ° 


was that of “Kent in the Weald, where I doubt not is spoken as 
broad and rude English as in any place in England ;” and coupling 
this with his long absence in Flanders, we can hardly wonder at 
the confession he makes over his first translation, that, “when all 
these things came to fore me, after that I had made and written a 
five or six quires, I fell in despair of this work, and purposed never 
to have continued therein, and the quires laid apart, and in two 
years after laboured no more in this work.” 

He was still, however, busy translating when he died. All 
difficulties, in fact, were lightened by the general interest which his 
labours aroused. When the length of the “Golden Legend” 
makes him “half desperate to have accomplished it” and ready to 
“Jay it apart,” the Earl of Arundel solicits him in nowise to leave it 
and promises a yearly fee of a buck in summer and a doe in winter, 
once it were done. “Many noble and divers gentle men of this 
realm came and demanded many and often times wherefore I have 
not made and imprinted the noble history of the ‘San Graal.’” 
We sce his visitors discussing with the sagacious printer the 
historic existence of Arthur. Duchess Margaret of Somerset lent 
him her “Blanchardine and Fglantine ;” an Archdeacon of Col- 
chester brought him his translation of the work called “ Catone a 
mercer of London pressed him to undertake the “ Royal Book” of 
Putliple Bel. ~The Queen’s brother, Earl Rivers, chatted with him 
over his own translation of the “Sayings of the Philosophers.” 
Even kings showed their interest in his work; his “Tully” was 
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printed under the patronage of fidward the Fourth, his “ Order e 
Chivalry” dedicated to Richard the Third, his “ Facts of Arms ? ‘ 
published at the desire of Henry the Seventh. The fashion of large © 
and gorgeous libraries had passed from the French to the English 
princes of his day: Henry the Sixth had a valuable collection a 
of books; that of the Louvre was seized by Duke Humphrey 

of Gloucester, and formed the basis of the fine library which 


EARL RIVERS PRESENTING HIS BOOK TO EDWARD Ivy. 
Frontispiece to his ‘Sayings of the Philosophers.” 
MS. Lanibeth 265. 


he presented to the University of Oxford. Great nobles took 
an active and personal part of the literary revival. The warrior, 
Sir John Fastolf, was a well-known lover of books. Earl Rivers 
was himself one of the authors of the day; he found leisure in 
the intervals of pilgrimages and politics to translate the “ Sayings 
of the Philosophers” and a couple of religious tracts for Caxton’s 
press. A friend of far greater intellectual distinction, however, 
than these was found in John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. He had 


oe 
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wandered during the reign of Henry the Sixth in search of learning 
to Italy, had studied at her universities, and become a teacher at 
Padua, where the elegance of his Latinity drew tears from the 
most learned of the Popes, Pius the Second, better known as AEneas 
Sylvius. Caxton can find no words warm enough to express 


S. JEROME READING. 
MS, Harl, 2982. 
Late Fifteenth Century. 


his admiration of one “which in his time flowered in virtue 
and cunning, to whom I know none like among the lords of 
the temporality in science and moral virtue.” But the ruthlessness 
of the Renascence appeared in Tiptoft side by side with its intel- 
lectual vigour, and the fall of one whose cruelty had earned him 


the surname of “the Butcher ” even amidst the horrors of civil war 
QQ2 
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was greeted with sorrow by none but the faithful printer. “ What 
great loss was it,” he says in a preface long after his fall, “of that 
noble, virtuous, and well-disposed lord ;,when I remember and 
advertise his life; his science, and his virtue, me thinketh (God not 
displeased) over great a loss of such a man, considering his estate 
and cunning.” 
Among the nobles who encouraged the work of Caxton we 
have already seen the figure of the King’s youngest brother, Richard 
Duke of Gloucester. Ruthless and subtle as Edward himself, the 
Duke at once came to the front with a scheme of daring ambition 
when the succession of a boy of thirteen woke again the fierce 
rivalries of the Court. On the King’s death Richard hastened to 
secure the person of his nephew, Edward the Fifth, to overthrow 
the power of the Queen’s family, and to receive from the council the 
office of Protector of the realm. Little more than a month had 
passed, when suddenly entering the Council chamber, he charged 
Lord Hastings, the chief adviser of the late King and loyal 
adherent of his sons, with sorcery and designs upon his life. As 
he dashed his hand upon the table the room was filled with 
soldiers. “I will not dine,’ said the Duke, addressing Hastings, 
“till they have brought me your head ;” and the powerful minister 
was hurried to instant execution in the court-yard of the Tower. 
The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ely were thrown into 
prison, and every check on Richard’s designs was removed. Only 
one step remained to be taken, and two months after his brother’s 
death the Duke consented after some show of reluctance to receive 
a petition presented by a body of lords and others in the name 
of the three estates, which, setting aside Edward’s children as the 
fruit of an unlawful marriage and those of Clarence as disabled by 
his attainder, besought him to take the office and title of King. 
His young nephews, Edward V. and his brother the Duke of York, 
were flung into the Tower and there murdered, as was alleged, by 
their uncle’s order; while the Queen’s brother and son, Lord 
Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, were hurried to execution. Morton, 
the Bishop of Ely, imprisoned under Buckingham in Wales, took 
advantage of the disappearance of the two boys to found a scheme 
which was to unite the discontented Yorkists with what remained 
of the Lancastrian party, and to link both bodies in a wide con- 
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spiracy. All the descendants of Henry the Fourth had passed away, 
but the line of John of Gaunt still survived. The Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, the last representative of the House of Somerset, had 
married the Earl of Richmond, Edmund Tudor, and become the 
mother of Henry Tudor. In the act which logitimated the Beau- 
forts an illegal clause had been inserted by Henry the Fourth which 
barred their succession to the crown ; but as the last remaining 
scion of the line of Lancaster Henry’s claim was acknowledged by 
the partizans of his House, and he had been driven to seek a 
refuge in Brittany from the jealous hostility of the Yorkist 
sovereigns. Morton’s plan was the marriage of Henry Tudor with 
Elizabeth, the daughter and heiress of Edward the Fourth, and 
with Buckingham’s aid a formidable revolt was organized. The 
outbreak was quickly put down. But daring as was Richard’s 
natural temper, it was not to mere violence that he trusted in his 
seizure of the throne. During his brother’s reign he had watched 
keenly the upgrowth of public discontent as the new policy of the 
monarchy developed itself, and it was as the restorer of its older 
liberties that he appealed for popular support. “We be deter- 
mined,” said the citizens of London in a petition to the King, 
“rather to adventure and to commit us to the peril of our lives and 
jeopardy of death, than to live in such thraldom and bondage as 
we have lived long time heretofore, oppressed and injured by 
extortions and new impositions against the laws of God and man 
and the liberty and laws of this realm, wherein every Englishman 
is inherited.” Richard met the appeal by again convoking 
Parliament, which, as we have seen, had been all but discontinued 
under Edward, and by sweeping measures of reform. In the one 
session of his brief reign the practice of extorting money by 
“benevolences”’ was declared illegal, while grants of pardons and 
remission of forfeitures reversed in some measure the policy of 
terror by which Edward at once held the country in awe and filled 
his treasury. Numerous statutes broke the slumbers of Parlia- 
mentary legislation. A series of mercantile enactments strove to 
protect the growing interests of English commerce. The King’s 
love of literature showed itself in the provision that no statutes 
should act as a hindrance “to any artificer or merchant stranger, 
of what nation or country he be, for bringing unto this realm or 
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selling by retail or otherwise of any manner of bocks, written or — Sec. III 
imprinted.” His prohibition of the iniquitous ‘seizure of goods THe New 


Monarcuy 
before conviction of felony, which had prevailed during Edward’s 1471 
. . . . is . F . ane) 
reign, his liberation of the bondmen who still remained unenfran- 1509 


chised on the royal domain, and his religious foundations, show 
Richard’s keen anxiety to purchase a popularity in which the 
bloody opening of his reign might be forgotten. But as the news 
of the royal children’s murder slowly spread, the most pitiless stood 
aghast at this crowning deed of blood. The pretence of con- 
stitutional rule, too, was soon thrown off, and a levy of benevolences 
in defiance of the statute which had just been passed woke general 
indignation. The King felt himself safe; he had even won the 
Queen-mother’s consent to his marriage with Elizabeth ; and Henry, 


alone and in exile, seemed a small danger. But a wide conspiracy Zosworth 
Field 


at once revealed itself when Henry landed at Milford Haven, and he 


advanced through Wales. He no sooner encountered the royal 
army at Bosworth Field in Leicestershire than treachery decided 
the day. Abandoned ere the battle began by a division of his 
forces under Lord Stanley, and as it opened by a second body 
under the Earl of Northumberland, Richard dashed with a cry of 
“Treason, Treason,” into the thick of the fight. In the fury of his 
despair he had already flung the Lancastrian standard to the 
ground and hewed his way into the very presence of his rival, when 
he fell overpowered by numbers, and the crown which he had worn, 
and which was found as the struggle ended lying near a hawthorn 
bush, was placed on the head of the conqueror. 


With the accession of Henry the Seventh ended the long Henry 
the 


bloodshed of the civil wars. The two warring lines were united Sean 


by his marriage with Elizabeth: his only dangerous rivals were 
removed by the successive deaths of the nephews of Edward the 
Fourth, John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, a son of Edward’s 
sister, who had been acknowledged as his successor by Richard 
the Third ; and the Earl of Warwick, a son of Edward’s brother the 
Duke of Clarence, and next male heir of the Yorkist line. Two 
remarkable impostors succeeded for a time in exciting formidable 1487 
revolts, Lambert Simnel, under the name of the Earl of Warwick, 
and Perkin Warbeck, who personated the Duke of York, the 1492 
second of the children murdered in the Tower. Defeat, however, 
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reduced the first to the post of scullion in the royal kitchen ; and 
Tux New the second, after far stranger adventures, and the recognition of 
MONARCHY 


1471 his claims by the Kings of Scotland and France, as well as by the 
TO 
1509 


HENRY VII. 
Picture in National Portrait Gallery. 


Duchess-Dowager of Burgundy, whom he claimed as his aunt 
D D oe J b 


igor Was captured and four years later hanged at Tyburn. 


Revolt only 
yroved more clearly the streneth which had been given to the New 
I y D> D> 


Monarchy by the revolution which had taken place in the art of 
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war. The introduction of gunpowder had ruined feudalism. The 
mounted and heavily-armed knight gave way to the meaner footman. 
Fortresses which had been impregnable against the attacks of the 
Middle Ages crumbled before the new artillery. Although gun- 
powder had been in use as early as Crécy, it was not till the 
accession of the House of Lancaster that it was really brought 
into effective employment asa military resource. But the revolution 
in warfare was immediate. The wars of Henry the Fifth were 
wars of sieges. The “Last of the Barons,” as Warwick has pic- 
turesquely been styled, relied mainly on his train of artillery. It 
was artillery that turned the day at Barnet and Tewkesbury, and 
that gave Henry the Seventh his victory over the formidable 
dangers which assailed him. The strength which the change gave 
to the crown was, in fact, almost irresistible. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the call of a great baron had been enough to raise 
a formidable revolt. Yeomen and retainers took down the bow 
from their chimney corner, knights buckled on their armour, and 
in a few days an army threatened the throne. But without artillery 
such an army was now helpless, and the one train of artillery in 
the kingdom lay at the disposal of the King. It was the con- 
sciousness of his strength which enabled the new sovereign to 
quietly resume the policy of Edward the Fourth. He was forced, 
indeed, by the circumstances of his descent to base his right to 
the throne on a Parliamentary title. Without reference either to 
the claim of blood or conquest, the Houses enacted simply “ that 
the inheritance of the Crown should be, rest, remain, and abide 
in the most Royal person of their sovereign lord, King Henry the 
Seventh, and the heirs of his body lawfully ensuing.” But the 
policy of Edward was faithfully followed, and Parliament was but 
twice convened during the last thirteen years of Henry’s reign. 
The chief aim, indeed, of the King was the accumulation of a 
treasure which would relieve him from the need of ever appealing 
for its aid. Subsidies granted for the support of wars which 
Henry evaded formed the base of a royal treasure, which was 
swelled by the revival of dormant claims of the crown, by the 
exaction of fines for the breach of forgotten tenures, and by a 
host of petty extortions. A dilemma of his favourite minister, 
which received the name of “Morton’s fork,” extorted gifts to the 
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exchequer from men who lived handsomely on the ground that 
their wealth was manifest, and from those who lived plainly on the 
plea that economy had made them wealthy. Still greater sums 
were drawn from those who were compromised in the revolts which 
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Vetusta Monumenta; from a drawing formerly in the Harleian Library. 


chequered the King’s rule. So successtul were these efforts that 
at the end of his reign Henry bequeathed a hoard of two millions 
to his successor. The same imitation of Edward’s policy was 
seen in Henry’s civil government. Broken as was the strength 
of the baronage, there still remained lords whom the new monarch 
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watched with a jealous solicitude. Their power lay in the hosts of 
disorderly retainers who swarmed round their houses, ready to 
furnish a force in case of revolt, while in peace they became centres 
of outrage and defiance to the law. Edward had ordered the 
dissolution of these military households in his Statute of Liveries, 
and the statute was enforced by Henry with the utmost severity. 
On a visit to the Earl of Oxford, one of the most devoted adherents 
of the Lancastrian cause, the King found two long lines of liveried 
retainers drawn up to receive him. “I thank you for your good 
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A FORESTALLER IN THE PILLORY, 1497. 
Vetusta Monumenta; from a drawing formerly in the Harleian Library. 


cheer, my Lord,” said Henry as they parted,-“but I may not 
endure to have my laws broken in my sight. My attorney must 
speak with you.” The Earl was glad to escape with a fine of 
£10,000. It was with a special view to the suppression of this 
danger that Henry employed the criminal jurisdiction of the Royal 
Council. He appointed a committee of his Council as a regular 
court, to which the place where it usually sat gave the name of the 
Court of Star Chamber. The King’s aim was probably little more 
than a purpose to enforce order on the land by bringing the great 
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nobles before his own judgment-seat ; but the establishment of the 
court as a regular and no longer an exceptional tribunal, whose 
traditional powers were confirmed by Parliamentary statute, and 
where the absence of a jury cancelled the prisoner’s right to be 
tried by his peers, furnished his son with his readiest instrument 
of tyranny. But though the drift of Henry’s policy was steady in 
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the direction of despotism, his temper seemed to promise the reign 
of a poetic dreamer rather than of a statesman. The spare form, 
the sallow face, the quick eye, the shy, solitary humour broken by 
outbursts of pleasant converse or genial sarcasm, told of an inner 
concentration and enthusiasm. His tastes were literary and 
artistic; he was a patron of the new printing press, a lover of 
books and of art. But life gave Henry little leisure for dreams or 
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culture. Wrapt in schemes of foreign intrigue, struggling with sec. 1v 
dangers at home, he could take small part in the one movement Tse New 


. z ‘ : R LEARNING 
which stirred England during his reign, the great intellectual 1509 
revolution which bears the name of the Revival of Letters. 1430 


SOVEREIGN OF HENRY VII. 


Section IV.—The New Learning, 1509—1520 


[Authorities—The general literary history of this period is fully and 
accurately given by Mr. Hallam (“Literature of Europe”), and in a confused 
but interesting way by Warton (“History of English Poetry”). The most 
accessible edition of the typical book of the Revival, More’s “ Utopia,” is the 
Elizabethan translation, published by Mr. Arber (“English Reprints,” 1869). 
The history of Erasmus in England must be followed in his own entertaining 
Letters, abstracts of some of which will be found in the well-known biography 
by Jortin. Colet’s work and the theological aspect of the Revival has been 
described by Mr. Seebohm (“The Oxford Reformers of 1498”) ; for Warham’s 
share, I have ventured to borrow a little from a paper of mine on “ Lambeth 
and the Archbishops,” in “ Stray Studies.”] 


Great as were the issues of Henry’s policy, it shrinks into The New 
littleness if we turn from it to the weighty movements which Resne 
were now stirring the minds of men. The world was. passing 
through changes more momentous than any it had witnessed 
since the victory of Christianity and the fall of the Roman 
Iempire. Its physical bounds were suddenly enlarged. The 
discoveries of Copernicus revealed to man the secret of the 
universe. Portuguese mariners doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
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and anchored their merchant fleets in the harbours of India. 


Columbus crossed the untraversed ocean to add a New World 
to the Old. Sebastian Cabot, starting from the port of Bristol, 
threaded his way among the icebergs of Labrador. This sudden 
contact with new lands, new faiths, new races of men quickened 
the slumbering intelligence of Europe into a strange curiosity. 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT, 
Picture formerly at Whitehall. 


The first book of voyages that told of the Western World, the 
Travels of Amerigo Vespucci, were soon “in everybody’s hands.” 
The “ Utopia” of More, in its wide range of speculation on every 
subject of human thought and action, tells us how roughly and 
utterly the narrowness and limitation of human life had been 
broken up. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the flight of its Greek scholars to the shores of Italy, opened 
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anew the science and literature of the older world at the very 
hour when the intellectual energy of the Middle Ages had sunk 
into exhaustion. The exiled Greek scholars were welcomed in 
Italy, and Florence, so long the home of freedom and of art, 
became the home of an intellectual revival. The poetry of Homer, 
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the drama of Sophocles, the philosophy of Aristotle and of Plato 
woke again to life beneath the shadow of the mighty dome with 
which Brunelleschi had just crowned the City by the Arno. All 
the restless energy which Florence had so long thrown into the 
cause of liberty she flung, now that her liberty was reft from her, 
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se. tv into the cause of letters. The galleys of her merchants brought 
Tue New back manuscripts from the East as the most precious portions a 
1509 -~=stheir freight. In the palaces of her nobles fragments of classic 
#520 sculpture ranged themselves beneath the frescoes of Ghirlandajo. 
a The recovery of a treatise of Cicero’s or a tract of Sallust’s from 
the dust of a monastic library was welcomed by the group of 
statesmen and artists who gathered in the Rucellai gardens with 
a thrill of enthusiasm. Foreign scholars soon flocked ‘over the 
Alps to learn Greek, the key of the new knowledge, from the 
Florentine teachers. Grocyn, a fellow of New College, was 
perhaps the first Englishman who studied under the Greek exile, 
r4g91_ Chalcondylas; and the Greek lectures which he delivered in © " 
Oxford on his return mark the opening of a new period in our 
history. Physical as well as literary activity awoke with the re- 
discovery of the teachers of Greece, and the continuous progress 
of English science may be dated from the day when Linacre, 
another Oxford student, returned from the lectures of the Floren- 
tine Politian to revive the older tradition of medicine by his 
translation of Galen. 
Colet at But from the first it was manifest that the revival of letters” 
Oxford 


would take a tone in England very different from the tone it had 
taken in Italy, a tone less literary, less largely human, but more 
moral, more religious, more practical in its bearings both upon 
society and politics. The awakening of a rational Christianity, 
whether in England or in the Teutonic world at large, began with 
the Italian studies of John Colet; and the vigour and earnest- 
ness of Colet were the best proof of the strength with which the 
new movement was to affect English religion. He came back to 
Oxford utterly untouched by the Platonic mysticism or the 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of scholars 
round Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was hardly more influenced 
by their literary enthusiasm. The knowledge of Greek seems 
to have had one almost exclusive end for him, and this was a 
religious end. Greek was the key by which he could unlock the 
Gospels and the New Testament, and in these he thought that he 
could find a new religious standing-ground. It was this resolve of 
Colet to fling aside the traditional dogmas of his day and to 
‘discover a rational and practical religion in the Gospels themselves, 
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which gave its peculiar stamp to the theology of the Renascence. 
His faith stood simply on a vivid realization of the person of 
Christ. In the prominence which such a view gave to the moral 
life, in his free criticism of the earlier Scriptures, in his tendency to 
simple forms of doctrine and confessions of faith, Colet struck the 
key-note of a mode of religious thought as strongly in contrast 


JOHN COLET. 
Flolland, ‘“* Heroologia.” 


with that of the later Reformation as with that of Catholicism 

itself. The allegorical and mystical theology on which the Middle 

Ages had spent their intellectual vigour to such little purpose 

fell at one blow before his rejection of all but the historicai 

and grammatical sense of the Biblical text. The great fabric of 

belief built up by the medizval doctors seemed to him simply 
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fittest expression was the Apostles’ creed. “About the rest,” he 


1520 said with characteristic impatience, “let divines dispute as they 
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will” Of his attitude towards the coarser aspects of the current 


religion his behaviour at a later time before the famous shrine of 
St. Thomas at Canterbury gives us a rough indication. As the 
blaze of its jewels, its costly sculptures, its elaborate metal-work 
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BECKET’S SHRINE. 
Glass Painting, Thirteenth Century, in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Stanley, ** Memorials of Canterbury.” 


burst on Colet’s view, he suggested with bitter irony that a saint 
so lavish to the poor in his lifetime would certainly prefer that 
they should possess the wealth heaped round him since his death. 
With petulant disgust he rejected the rags of the martyr which 
were offered for his adoration, and the shoe which was offered 
for his kiss. The earnestness, the religious zeal, the very impa- 
tience and want of sympathy with the past which we see in every 
word and act of the man, burst out in the lectures on St. Paul’s 


—— 
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hie: which he delivered at Oxford. Even to the most critical 
among his hearers he seemed “like one inspired, raised in voice, 
eye, his whole countenance and mien, out of himself.” Severe 


as was the outer life of the new teacher, a severity marked by his 


plain black robe and the frugal table which he preserved amidst 
his later dignities, his lively conversation, his frank simplicity, the 
purity and nobleness of his life, even the keen outbursts of his 
troublesome temper, endeared him to a group of scholars among 
whom Erasmus and Thomas More stood in the foremost rank. 
“Greece has crossed the Alps,” cried the exiled Argyropulos 
on hearing a translation of Thucydides by the German Reuchlin ; 
but the glory, whether of Reuchlin or of the Teutonic scholars 
who followed him, was soon eclipsed by that of Erasmus. His 
enormous industry, the vast store of classical learning which he 
gradually accumulated, Erasmus shared with others of his day. 
In patristic reading he may have stood beneath Luther; in 
originality and profoundness of thought he was certainly inferior 
to More. His theology, though he made a far greater mark on 
the world by it than even by his scholarship, he derived almost 
without change from Colet. But his combination of vast learning 
with keen observation, of acuteness of remark with a lively fancy, 
of genial wit with a perfect good sense—his union of as sincere 
a piety and as profound a zeal for rational religion as Colet’s with 
a dispassionate fairness towards older faiths, a large love of 
secular culture, and a genial freedom and play of mind—this 
union was his own, and it was through this that Erasmus embodied 
for the Teutonic peoples the quickening influence of the New 
Learning during the long scholar-life which began at Paris and 
ended amidst darkness and sorrow at Basel. At the time of 
Colet’s return from Italy Erasmus was young and comparatively 
unknown, but the chivalrous enthusiasm of the new movement 
breaks out in his letters from Paris, whither he had wandered as 
a scholar. “I have given up my whole soul to Greek learning, 
he writes, “and as soon as I get any money I shall buy Greck 
books—and then I shall buy some clothes.” It was in despair of 
reaching Italy that the young scholar made his way to Oxford, as 
the one place on this side the Alps where he would be enabled 


through the teaching of Grocyn to acquire a knowledge of Greek. 
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But he had no sooner arrived there than all feeling of regret 
vanished away. “I have found in Oxford,” he writes, “so much 
polish and learning that now I hardly care about going to Italy 
at all, save for the sake of having been there. When I listen to 
my friend Colet it seems like listening to Plato himself. Who does 
not wonder at the wide range of Grocyn’s knowledge ? What can 
be more searching, deep, and refined, than the judgement of 
Linacre? When did Nature mould a temper more gentle, 
endearing, and happy than the temper of Thomas More ?” 

But the new movement was far from being bounded by the 
walls. of Oxford. The silent influences of time were working, 
indeed, steadily for its cause. The printing press was making 
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PRINTING PRESS, IS5II. 
Title-page of ‘‘Hegesippus,” printed by Jodocus Badius Ascensius, Paris, 1511. 


letters the common property of all. In the last thirty years of 
the fifteenth century ten thousand editions of books and pamphlets 
are said to have been published throughout Europe, the most 
important half of them of course in Italy; and all the Latin 
authors were accessible to every student before it closed. Almost 
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all the more valuable authors of Greece were published in the 
first twenty years of the century which followed. The profound 
influence of this burst of the two great classic literatures upon the 
world at once made itself felt. “For the first time,’ to use the 
picturesque phrase of M. Taine, “men opened their eyes and saw.” 
The human mind seemed to gather new energies at the sight 
of the vast field which opened before it. It attacked every 
province of knowledge, and it transformed all. Experimental 
science, the science of philology, the science of politics, the 
critical investigation of religious truth, all took their origin from 
the Renascence—this ‘New Birth’ of the world. Art, if it lost 
much in purity and propriety, gained in scope and in the fearless- 
ness of its love of Nature. Literature, if crushed for the moment 
by the overpowering attraction of the great models of: Greece © 
and Rome, revived with a grandeur of form, a large spirit of 
humanity, such as it had never known since their day. In 
England the influence of the new movement extended far beyond 
the little group in which it had a few years before seemed concen- 
trated. The great churchmen became its patrons. Langton, 
Bishop of Winchester, took delight in examining the young 
scholars of his episcopal family every evening, and sent all the 
most promising of them to study across the Alps. Learning 
found a yet warmer friend in the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Immersed as Archbishop Warham was in the business of the state, 
he was no mere politician. The eulogies which Erasmus lavished 
on him while he lived, his praises of the Primate’s learning, of his 
ability in business, his pleasant humour, his modesty, his fidelity 
to friends, may pass for what eulogies of living men are commonly 
worth, But it is difficult to doubt the sincerity of the glowing 
picture which he drew of him when death had destroyed all 
interest in mere adulation. The letters indeed which passed 
between the great churchman and the wandering scholar, the quiet, 
simple-hearted grace which amidst constant instances of munifi- 
cence preserved the perfect equality of literary friendship, the 
enlightened piety to which Erasmus could address the noble words 
of his preface to St. Jerome, confirm the judgement of every good 
man of Warham’s day. In the simplicity “of his life the 
Archbishop offered a striking contrast to the luxurious nobles 
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of his time. He cared nothing for the pomp, the sensual pleasures, Sec. 1V 


the hunting and dicing in which they too commonly indulged. ee New 
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An hour's pleasant reading, a quiet chat with some learned 1509 
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new-comer, alone broke the endless round of civil and eccle- 


1520 
siastical business. Few men realized so thoroughly as Warham 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM. 
Picture by Holbein, at Lambeth Palace. 


the new conception of an intellectual and moral equality before 
which the old social distinctions of the world were to vanish away. 
His favourite relaxation was to sup among a group of scholarly 


visitors, enjoying their fun and retorting with fun of his own, 
But the scholar-world found more than supper or fun at the 
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sec.tv Primate’s board. His purse was ever open to relieve their poverty. 
Tae New “Had I found such a patron in my youth,” Erasmus wrote long 
EARNING . 
1509 _— after, “I too might have been counted amnong the fortunate ones.” 
1620 It was with Grocyn that Erasmus on a second visit to England 
1510 rowed up the river to Warham’s board at Lambeth, and in spite 
of an unpromising beginning the acquaintance turned out wonder- 
fully well. The Primate loved him, Erasmus wrote home, as if he 
were his father or his brother, and his generosity surpassed that of 
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all his friends. He offered him a sinecure, and when he declined 
it he bestowed on him a pension of a hundred crowns a year. 
When Erasmus wandered to Paris it was Warham’s invitation 
which recalled him to England. When the rest of his patrons 
left him to starve on the sour beer of Cambridge it was Warham 
who sent him fifty angels. “I wish there were thirty legions of 
them,” the Primate puns in his good-humoured way. 
Henry Real however as this progress was, the group of scholars who 
th Aes: : : : 
Eighth represented the New Learning in England still remained a little 
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one through the reign of Henry the Seventh. But a “ New Order,” 
to use their own enthusiastic term, dawned on them with the 
accession of his son. Henry the Eighth had hardly completed 
his eighteenth year when he mounted the throne, but the beauty 
of his person, his vigour and skill in arms, seemed matched by a 
frank and generous temper and a nobleness of political aims. He 
gave promise of a more popular system of government by 
checking at once the extortion which had been practised under 
colour of enforcing forgotten laws, and by bringing his father’s 
financial ministers, Empson and Dudley, to trial on a charge of 
treason. No accession ever excited higher expectations among a 
people than that of Henry the Eighth. Pole, his bitterest enemy, 
confessed at a later time that the King was of a temper at the 
beginning of his reign “from which all excellent things might 
have been hoped.” Already in stature and strength a King 
among his fellows, taller than any, bigger than any, a mighty 
wrestler, a mighty hunter, an archer of the best, a knight who bore 
down rider after rider in the tourney, the young monarch com- 
bined with his bodily lordliness a largeness and versatility of mind 
which was to be the special characteristic of the age that had 
begun. His sympathies were known to be heartily with the New 
Learning ; for Henry was not only himself a fair scholar, but even 
in boyhood had roused by his wit and attainments the wonder 
of Erasmus. The great scholar hurried back to England to pour 
out his exultation in the “ Praise of Folly,” a song of triumph over 
the old world of ignorance and bigotry which was to vanish away 
before the light and knowledge of the new reign. Folly, in his 
amusing little book, mounts a pulpit in cap and bells and pelts 
with her satire the absurdities of the world around her, the 
superstition of the monk, the pedantry of the grammarian, the 
dogmatism of the doctors of the schools, the selfishness and 
tyranny of kings. 

The irony of Erasmus was backed by the earnest effort of Colet. 
Four years before he had been called from Oxford to the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, when he became the great preacher of his day, the 
predecessor of Latimer in his simplicity, his directness, and his 
force. He seized the opportunity to commence the work of 
educational reform by the foundation of his own Grammar Schocl, 
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beside St. Paul’s. The bent of its founder’s mind was shown by 
the image of the Child Jesus over the master’s chair, with 7 
words “Hear ye Him” graven beneath*it. .“ Lift up your little 
white hands for me,” wrote the Dean to his scholars, in words 
which show the tenderness that lay beneath the stern outer seeming 
of the man,—“ for me which prayeth for you to God.” All the 
educational designs of the reformers were carried out in the new 
foundation. The old methods of instruction were superseded by 


OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
Built by Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 
Drawing in Pigott Collection (Somerset Archeological Society). 


fresh grammars composed by Erasmus and other scholars for its 
use, Lilly, an Oxford student who had studied Greek in the East, 
was placed at its head. The injunctions of the founder aimed at 
the union of rational religion with sound learning, at the exclusion 
of the scholastic logic, and at the steady diffusion of the two 
classical literatures. The more bigoted of the clergy were quick to 
“No wonder,” More wrote to the Dean, “ your school 
raises a storm, for it is like the wooden horse in which armed 
Greeks were hidden for the ruin of barbarous Troy.” But the cry 
of alarm passed helplessly away. Not only did the study of Greek 
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creep gradually into the schools which existed, but the example of 
Colet was followed by a crowd of imitators. More grammar 
schools, it has been said, were founded imthe latter years of Henry 
than in the three centuries before. The impulse grew only 
stronger as the direct influence of the New Learning passed away. 
The grammar schools of Edward 
the Sixth and of Elizabeth, in a 
word the system of middle-class 
education which by the close of 
the century had changed the very 
face of England, were amongst 
the results of Colet’s foundation 
of St. Paul's. But the “armed 
Greeks” of More’s apologue found 
a yet wider field in the reform 
of the higher education of the 
country. On the Universities the 
influence of the New Learning was 
like a passing from death to life. 
Erasmus’ gives us a picture of 
what happened at Cambridge, 
where he was himself for a time 
a, teacher ot *Greely =" Scarcely 
thirty years ago nothing was taught 
here but the Parva Logicalza, 
Alexander, antiquated exercises 
from Aristotle, and the Questiones 
of Scotus. As time went on better 


studies were added, mathematics, 


ae Woon, at any rate a reno- SALT-CELLAR GIVEN BY BISHOP FOX 
TO CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE 

vated, Aristotle, and a knowledge OXFORD. f 

of Greek literature What has Skelton, ‘““Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata.” 


been the result? The Univer- 

sity is now so flourishing that it can compete with the best 
universities of the age.” Latimer and Croke returned from Italy 
and carried on the work of Erasmus at Cambridge, where Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, himself one of the foremost scholars of the 
new movement, lent it his powerful support. At Oxford the 
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Revival met with a fiercer opposition. The contest took the form 
of boyish frays, in which the young partizans and opponents of the 
New Learning took sides as Greeks and Trojans. The King 
himself had to summon one of its fiercest enemies to Woodstock, 
and to impose silence on the tirades which were delivered from the 
University pulpit. The preacher alleged that he was carried away 
by the Spirit. “Yes,” retorted the King, “by the spirit, not of 
wisdom, but of folly.” But even at Oxford the contest was soon 
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at anend. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, established the first Greek 
lecture there in his new college of Corpus Christi, and a Professor- 
ship of Greek was ata later time established by thesCrowfiaas., | he 
students,” wrote an eye-witness, “rush to Greek letters, they 
endure watching, fasting, toil, and hunger in the pursuit of them.” 
The work was crowned at last by the munificent foundation of 
Cardinal College, to share in whose teaching Wolsey invited the 
most eminent of the living scholars of Europe, and for whose 
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library he promised to obtain copies of all the manuscripts in the 
Vatican. 

From the reform of education the New Learning pressed on to 
the reform of the Church. Warham still flung around the move- 


The New ment his steady protection, and it was by his commission that 


aeeey Colet was enabled to address the Convocation of the Clergy in 
t e . . . . . s 
cherch words which set before them with unsparing severity the religious 


“ideal of the New Learning. ‘ Would that for once,” burst forth 


1512 


Henry 
and 
France 


the fiery preacher, “you would remember your name and profession 
and take thought for the reformation of the Church! Never was 
it more necessary, and never did the state of the Church need more 
vigorous endeavours.” ‘We are troubled with heretics,” he went 
on, “but no heresy of theirs is so fatal to us and to the people at 
large as the vicious and depraved lives of the clergy. That is the 
worst heresy of all.” It was the reform of the bishops that must 
precede that of the clergy, the reform of the clergy that would lead 
to a general revival of religion in the people at large. The accu- 
mulation of benefices, the luxury and worldliness of the priesthood, 
must be abandoned. The prelates ought to be busy preachers, to 
forsake the Court and labour in their own dioceses. Care should 
be taken for the ordination and promotion of worthier ministers, 
residence should be enforced, the low standard of clerical morality 
should be raised. It is plain that the men of the New Learning 
looked forward, not to a reform of doctrine, but to a reform of life, 
not toa revolution which should sweep away the older superstitions 
which they despised, but to a regeneration of spiritual feeling 
before which they would inevitably vanish. Colet was soon 
charged with heresy by the Bishop of London. Warham however 
protected him, and Henry, to whom the Dean was denounced, 
bade him go boldly on. ‘Let every man have his own doctor,” 
said the young King, after a long interview, “and let every man 
favour his own, but this man is the doctor for me.” 

But for the success of the new reform, a reform which could 
only be wrought out by the tranquil spread of knowledge and 
the gradual enlightenment of the human conscience, the one thing 
needful was peace ; and the young King to whom the scholar-group 
looked was already longing for war. Long as peace had been 
established between the two countries, the designs of England 
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upon the French crown had never been really waived, and Henry’s 
pride dwelt on the older claims of England to Normandy and 
Guienne. Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh had each 
clung to a system of peace, only broken by the vain efforts to save 
Brittany from French invasion. But the growth of the French 
_ monarchy in extent and power through the policy of Lewis the 
Eleventh, his extinction of the great feudatories, and the adminis- 


trative centralization he introduced, raised his kingdom to a height — 


far above that of its European rivals. The power of France, in 
fact, was only counter-balanced by that of Spain, which had become 
a great state through the union of Castile and Aragon, and where 
the cool and wary Ferdinand of Aragon was building up a vast 
power by the marriage of his daughter and heiress to the Archduke 
Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian. Too weak to meet 
France single-handed, Henry the Seventh saw in an alliance with 
Spain a security against his “hereditary enemy,” and this alliance 
had been cemented by the marriage of his eldest son, Arthur, with 
Ferdinand’s daughter, Catharine of Aragon. This match was 
broken by the death of the young bridegroom ; but by the efforts 
of Spain a Papal dispensation was procured which enabled 
Catharine to wed the brother of her late husband. Henry, however, 
anxious to preserve a balanced position between the battling 
powers of France and Spain, opposed the union; but Henry the 
Eighth had no sooner succeeded his father on the throne than the 
marriage was carried out. Throughout the first years of his reign, 
amidst the tournaments and revelry which seemed to absorb his 
whole energies, Henry was in fact keenly watching the opening 
which the ambition of France began to afford for a renewal! of the 
old struggle. Under the successors of Lewis the Eleventh the 
efforts of the French monarchy had been directed to the conquest 
of Italy. The passage of the Alps by Charles the Eighth and the 
mastery which he won over Italy at a single blow lifted France at 
once above the states around her. Twice repulsed from Naples, 
she remained under the successor of Charles, Lewis the Twelfth, 
mistress of Milan and of the bulk of Northern Italy ; and the ruin 
of Venice in the league of Cambray crushed the last Italian state 
which could oppose her designs on the whole peninsula. A Holy 
League, as it was called from the accession to it of the Pope, to 
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drive France from the Milanese was formed by the efforts of 
Ferdinand, aided as he was by the kinship of the Emperor, the 
support of Venice and Julius the Second, and the warlike temper 
of Henry the Eighth. “The barbarians,” to use the phrase of 
Julius, “were chased beyond the Alps ;” but Ferdinand’s un- 
scrupulous adroitness only used the English force which had 
landed at Fontarabia with the view of attacking Guienne, to cover 
his own conquest of Navarre. The troops mutinied and sailed 


SHIP, ‘‘HARRY GRACE-A-DIEU,” BUILT FOR HENRY VIII, 1512. 


Anthony's “‘ Declaration of the Royal Navy," 1546, MS. in Pepys’ Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 


home ; men scoffed at the English as useless for war. Henry’s 
spirit, however, rose with the need. He landed in person in the 
north of France, and a sudden rout of the French cavalry in an 
engagement near Guinegate, which received from its bloodless 
character the name of the Battle of the Spurs, gave him the 
fortresses of Térouanne and Tournay. The young conqueror was 
eagerly pressing on to the recovery of his “heritage of France,” 
when he found himself suddenly left alone by the desertion of 
Ferdinand and the dissolution of the league. Henry had indeed 
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gained much. The might of France was broken. The Papacy 
was restored to freedom. England had again figured as a great 
power in Europe. But the millions left by his father were 
exhausted, his subjects had been drained by repeated subsidies, 
and, furious as he was at the treachery of his Spanish ally, Henry 
was driven to conclude a peace. 

To the hopes of the New Learning this sudden outbreak of the 
spirit of war, this change of the monarch from whom they had 
looked for a “new order” into a vulgar conqueror, proved a bitter 
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disappointment. Colet thundered from the pulpit of St. Paul’s 
that “an unjust peace is better than the justest war,” and protested 
that “when men out of hatred and ambition fight with and destroy 
one another, they fight under the banner, not of Christ, but of the 
Devil.’ Erasmus quitted Cambridge with a bitter satire against 
the “madness” around him. “It is the people,” he said, in words 
which must have startled his age,—“it is the people who build 
cities, while the madness of princes destroys them.” The sove- 
reigns of his time appeared to him like ravenous birds pouncing 
VoL. JI—Parr 14 59 
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with beak and claw on the hard-won wealth and knowledge of 
mankind. “Kings who are scarcely men,” he exclaimed in bitter 
irony, “are called ‘divine ;’ they are ‘invincible’ though they fly 
from every battle-field ; ‘serene’ though they turn the world upside 
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down in a storm of war ; 
‘illustrious’ though they 
grovel in ignorance of all 
that is noble; ‘Catholic’ 
though they follow any- 
thing rather than Christ. 
Of all birds the Eagle 
alone has seemed to wise 
men the type of royalty, 
a bird neither beautiful 
nor musical nor good 
for food, but murderous, 
greedy, hateful to all, the 
curse of all, and with its 
great powers of doing 
harm only surpassed by 
its desire; to dovit-- “it 
was the first time in 
modern history that re- 
ligion had formally dis- 
sociated itself from the 
ambition of princes and 
the horrors of war, or 
that the new spirit of 
criticism had ventured 
not only to question but 
to. deny what had till 
then seemed the primary 
truths of political order. 


We shall soon see to 


what further length the new speculations were pushed by a greater 
thinker, but for the moment the indignation of the New Learning 
was diverted to more practical ends by the sudden peace. However 
he had disappointed its hopes, Henry still remained its friend. 
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sec. IV Through all the changes of his terrible career his home was a home 


Tur New of letters. His boy, Edward the Sixth, was a fair scholar in both 

1509 the classical languages. His daughter Mary wrote good Latin 
1520 letters. Elizabeth began every day with an hour’s reading in the 
Greek Testament, the tragedies of Sophocles, or the orations of 
Demosthenes, The ladies of the court caught the royal fashion, 
and were found poring over the pages of Plato. Widely as Henry’s 
ministers differed from each other, they all agreed in sharing and 
fostering the culture around them. The panic of the scholar-group 
therefore soon passed away. The election of Leo the Tenth, the 
fellow-student of Linacre, the friend of Erasmus, seemed to give to 
the New Learning control of Christendom. The age of the turbu- 
lent, ambitious Julius was thought to be over, and the new Pope 
declared for a universal peace. “Leo,” wrote an English agent at 
his Court, in words to which after-history lent a strange meaning, 
“would favour literature and the arts, busy himself in building, 
and enter into no war save through actual compulsion.” England, 
under the new ministry of Wolsey, withdrew from any active 
interference in the struggles of the Continent, and seemed as 
resolute as Leo himself for peace. Colet toiled on with his educa- 
tional efforts; Erasmus forwarded to England the works which 
English liberality was enabling him to produce abroad. Warham 
extended to him as generous an aid as the protection he had 


The afforded to Colet. His edition of the works of St. Jerome had 
Jerome of 


X7 Oe * 7 : 
Erasmus been begun under Warham’s encouragement during the great 


scholar’s residence at Cambridge, and it appeared with a dedication 
to the Archbishop on its title-page. That Erasmus could find 
protection in Warham’s name for a work which boldly recalled 
Christendom to the path of sound Biblical criticism, that he could 
address him in words so outspoken as those of his preface, shows 
how fully the Primate sympathized with the highest efforts of the 
New Learning. Nowhere had the spirit of inquiry so firmly set 
itself against the claims of authority. ‘“ Synods and decrees, and 


” 


even councils,” wrote Erasmus, “ are by no means in my judgement 
the fittest modes of repressing error, unless truth depend simply on 
authority. But on the contrary, the more dogmas there are, the 
more fruitful is the ground in producing heresies. Never was the 


Christian faith purer or more undefiled than when the world was 
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content with a single creed, and that the shortest creed we have.” 
It is touching even now to listen to such an appeal of reason and 
of culture against the tide of dogmatism which was soon to flood 
Christendom with Augsburg Confessions and Creeds of Pope Pius 
and Westminster Catechisms and Thirty-nine Articles. The 
principles which Erasmus urged in his “ Jerome” were urged with 
far greater clearness and force in a work which laid the foundation 
of the future Reformation, the edition of the Greek Testament on 
which he had been engaged at Cambridge, and whose production 
was almost wholly due to the encouragement and assistance he 
received from English scholars. In itself the book was a bold 
defiance of theological tradition. It set aside the Latin version of 
the Vulgate, which had secured universal acceptance in the Church. 
Its method of interpretation was based, not on received dogmas, 
but on the literal meaning of the text. Its real end was the end at 
which Colet had aimed in his Oxford lectures. Erasmus desired to 
set Christ himself in the place of the Church, to recall men from 
the teachings of Christian theologians to the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity. The whole value of the Gospels to him 
lay in the vividness with which they brought home to their readers 
the personal impression of Christ himself. “Were we to have seen 
him with our own eyes, we should not have so intimate a know- 
ledge as they give us of Christ, speaking, healing, dying, rising 
again, as it were in our very presence.” All the superstitions of 
medizval worship faded away in the light of this personal worship 
of Christ. “If the footprints of Christ are shown us in any place, 
we kneel down and adore them. Why do we not rather venerate 
the living and breathing picture of him in these books? We deck 
statues of wood and stone with gold and gems for the love of 
Christ. Yet they only profess to represent to us the outer form of 
his body, while these books present us with a living picture of his 


holy mind.” In the same way the actual teaching of Christ was 
made to supersede the mysterious dogmas of the older ecclesiastical 
teaching. “As though Christ taught such subtleties,” burst out 


Erasmus: “subtleties that can scarcely be understood even by a 

few theologians—or as though the strength of the Christian religion 

consisted in man’s ignorance of it! It may be the safer course,” 
> 


he goes on, with characteristic irony, “to conceal the state- 
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mysteries of kings, but Christ desired his mysteries to be spread 
abroad as openly as was possible.” In the diffusion, in the 
universal knowledge of the teaching of Christ the foundation of a 
reformed Christianity had still, he urged, to be laid. With the 
tacit approval of the Primate of a Church which from the time of 
Wyclif had held the translation and reading of the Bible in the 
common tongue to be heresy and a crime punishable with the fire, 


ELVET BRIDGE, DURHAM. 
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Erasmus boldly avowed his wish for a Bible open and intelligible 
to all. “I wish that even the weakest woman might read the 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul. I wish that they were 
translated into all languages, so as to be read and understood not 
only by Scots and Irishmen, but even by Saracens and Turks. 
But the first step to their being read is to make them intelligible to 
the reader. I long for the day when the husbandman shall sing 
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portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, when the 
weaver shall hum them to the tune of his shuttle, when the traveller 
shall while away with their stories the weariness of his journey.” 
The New Testament of Erasmus became the topic of the day ; the 
Court, the Universities, every household to which the New Learning 
had penetrated, read and discussed it. But bold as its language 
may have seemed, Warham not only expressed his approbation, 
but lent the work—as he wrote to its author—“to bishop after 
bishop.” The most influential of his suffragans, Bishop Fox of 
Winchester, declared that the mere version was worth ten commen- 
taries: one of the most learned, Fisher of Rochester, entertained 
Erasmus at his house. 

Daring and full of promise as were these efforts of the New 
Learning in the direction of educational and religious reform, its 
political and social speculations took a far wider range in the 
“Utopia” of Thomas More. Even in the household of Cardinal 
Morton, where he had spent his childhood, More’s precocious ability 
had raised the highest hopes. ‘Whoever may live to see it,” the 
erey-haired statesman used to say, “this boy now waiting at table 
will turn out a marvellous man.” We have seen the spell which 
his wonderful learning and the sweetness of his temper threw over 
Colet and Erasmus at Oxford, and young as he was, More no 
sooner quitted the University than he was known throughout 
Europe as one of the foremost figures in the new movement. The 
keen, irregular face, the grey restless eye, the thin mobile lips, the 
tumbled brown hair, the careless gait and dress, as they remain 
stamped on the canvas of Holbein, picture the inner soul of the 
man, his vivacity, his restless, all-devouring intellect, his keen and 
even reckless wit, the kindly, half-sad humour that drew its 
strange veil of laughter and tears over the deep, tender reverence 
of the soul within. In a higher, because in a sweeter and more 
loveable form than Colet, More is the representative of the religious 
tendency of the New Learning in England. The young law- 
student who laughed at the superstition and asceticism of the 
monks of his day wore a hair shirt next his skin, and schooled 
himself by penances for the cell he desired among the Carthusians, 
It was characteristic of the man that among all the gay, profligate 
scholars of the Italian Kenascence he chose as the object of his 
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admiration the disciple of Savonarola, Pico di Mirandola. Free- 
thinker as the bigots who listened to his daring speculations 
termed him, his eye would brighten and his tongue falter as he 
spoke with friends of heaven and the after-life. When he took 
office it was with the open stipulation “ first to look to God, and 


SIR THOMAS MORE, 
Holbein’s Picture of the More Fanizly. 


after God to the King.” But in his outer bearing there was 
nothing of the monk or recluse. The brightness and freedom of 
the New Learning seemed incarnate in the young scholar, with his 
gay talk, his winsomeness of manner, his reckless epigrams, his 
passionate love of music, his omnivorous rcading, his paradoxical 
speculations, his gibes at monks, his schoolboy fervour of liberty. 
But events were soon to prove that beneath this sunny nature 
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lay a stern inflexibility of conscientious resolve. The Florentine 
scholars who-penned declamations against tyrants had covered 
with their flatteries the tyranny of the house of Medici. More 
no sooner entered Parliament than his ready argument and keen 
sense of justice led to the rejection of the Royal demand for a 
heavy subsidy. “ A beardless boy,” said the courtiers——and More 
was only twenty-six,—‘“has disappointed the King’s purpose ;” 
and during the rest of Henry the Seventh’s reign the young 
lawyer found it prudent to withdraw from public life. But the 
withdrawal had little effect on his buoyant activity. He rose at 
once into repute at the bar. He wrote his “ Life of Edward the 
Fifth,” the first work in which what we may call modern English 
prose appears written with purity and clearness of style and a 
freedom cither from antiquated forms of expression or classical 
pedantry. His ascetic dreams were replaced by the affections of 
home. It is when we get a glimpse of him in his house at Chelsea 
that we understand the endearing epithets which Erasmus always 
lavishes upon More. The delight of the young husband was to 
train the girl he had chosen for his wife in his own taste for letters 
and for music. The reserve which the age exacted from parents 
was thrown to the winds in More’s intercourse with his children. 
He loved teaching them, and lured them to their deeper studies 
by the coins and curiosities he had gathered in his cabinet. He 
was as fond of their pets and their games as his children them- 
selves, and would take grave scholars and statesmen into the 
garden to see his girls’ rabbit-hutches or to watch the gambols of 
their favourite monkey. “I have given you kisses enough,” he 
wrote to his little ones in merry verse when far away on political 
business, “but stripes hardly ever.” The accession of Henry the 
Eighth dragged him back into the political current. It was at his 
house that Erasmus penned the ‘“ Praise of Folly,” and the work, 
in its Latin title, “‘ Moria Encomium,” embodied in playful fun his 
love of the extravagant humour of More. More “tried as hard to 
keep out of Court,” says his descendant, “as most men try to get 
into it.’ When the charm of his conyersation gave so much 
pleasure to the young sovereign, “that he could not’ once in a 
month get leave to go home to his wife or children, whose company 
he much desired, . . . he began thereupon to dissemble his nature, 
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and so, little by little, from his former mirth to dissemble himself.” 
More shared to the full the disappointment of his friends at the 
sudden outbreak of Henry’s warlike temper, but the peace again 
drew him to Henry’s side, and he was soon in the King’s con- 
fidence both as a counsellor and as a diplomatist. 

It was on one of his diplomatic missions that More describes 
himself as hearing news of the Kingdom of “ Nowhere.” “Ona 
certain day when I had heard mass in Our Lady’s Church, which 
is the fairest, the most gorgeous and curious church of building in 
all the city of Antwerp, and also most frequented of people, and 
service being over I was ready to go home to my lodgings, I 
chanced to espy my friend Peter Gilles talking with a certain 
stranger, a man well stricken in age, with a black sun-burnt face, a 
large beard, and a cloke cast trimly about his shoulders, whom by 
his favour and apparell forthwith I judged to be a mariner.” The 
sailor turned out to have been a companion of Amerigo Vespucci 
in those voyages to the New World “that be now in print and 
abroad in every man’s hand,” and on More’s invitation he accom- 
panied him to his house, and “there in my garden upon a bench 
covered with green turves we sate down, talking together” of the 
man’s marvellous adventures, his desertion in America by Vespucci, 
his wanderings over the country under the equinoctial line, and at 
last of his stay in the Kingdom of “ Nowhere.” It was the story 
of “ Nowhere,” or Utopia, which More embodied in the wonderful 
book which reveals to us the heart of the New Learning. As yet 
the movement had been one of scholars and divines. Its plans of 
reform had been almost exclusively intellectual and religious. But 
in More the same free play of thought which had shaken off the 
old forms of education and faith turned to question the old forms 
of society and politics. rom a world where fifteen hundred years 
of Christian teaching had produced social injustice, religious in- 
tolerance, and political tyranny, the humourist philosopher turned 
to a “ Nowhere” in which the mere efforts of natural human virtue 
realized those ends of security, equality, brotherhood, and freedom 
for which the very institution of society seemed to have been 
framed, It is as he wanders through this dreamland of the new 
reason that More touches the great problems which were fast 
opening before the modern world, problems of labour, of crime, of 
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conscience, of government. Merely to have seen and to have ex- 
amined questions such as these would prove the keenness of his 
intellect, but its far-reaching originality is shown in the solutions 
which he proposes. Amidst much that is the pure play of an 
exuberant fancy, much that is mere recollection of the dreams of 
bygone dreamers, we find again and again the most important 
social and political discoveries of later times anticipated by the 
genius of Thomas More. In some points, such as his treatment of 
the question of Labour, he still remains far in advance of current 
opinion. The whole system of society around him seemed to him 
“nothing but a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.” Its 
economic legislation was simply the carrying out of such a con- 
spiracy by process of law. “The rich are ever striving to pare 
away something further from the daily wages of the poor by private 
fraud and even by public law, so that the wrong already existing 
(for it is a wrong that those from whom the State derives most 
benefit should receive least reward) is made yet greater by means 
of the law of the State.” “The rich devise every means by which 
they may in the first place secure to themselves what they have 
amassed by wrong, and then take to their own use and profit at 
the lowest possible price the work and labour of the poor. And so 
soon as the rich decide on adopting these devices in the name of 
the public, then they become law.” The result was the wretched 
existence to which the labour-class was doomed, “‘a life so wretched 
that even a beast’s life seems enviable.” No such cry of pity for 
the poor, of protest against the system of agrarian and manu- 
facturing tyranny which found its expression in the Statute-book, 
had been heard since the days of Piers Ploughman. But from 
Christendom More turns with a smile to “Nowhere.” In 
“Nowhere” the aim of legislation is to secure the welfare, social, 
industrial, intellectual, religious, of the community at large, and of 
the labour-class as the true basis of a well-ordered commonwealth. 
The end of its labour-laws was simply the welfare of the labourer. 
Goods were possessed indeed in common, but work was compulsory 
with all. The period of toil was shortened to the nine hours 
demanded by modern artizans, with a view to the intellectual 
improvement of the worker. “In the institution of the weal public 
this end is only and chiefly pretended and minded that what time 
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may possibly be spared from the necessary occupations and affairs 
of the commonwealth, all that the citizens should withdraw from 
bodily service to the free liberty of the mind and garnishing of the 
same. For herein they conceive the felicity of this life to consist.” 
A public system of education enabled the Utopians to avail them- 
selves of their leisure. While in England half of the population 
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could read no English, every child was well taught in “ Nowhere.” 
The physical aspects of society were cared for as attentively as its 
moral. The houses of Utopia “in the beginning were very low 
and like homely cottages or poor shepherd huts made at all 
adventures of every rude piece of timber that came first to hand. 
with mud walls and rigid roofs thatched over with straw.” The 
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picture was really that of the common English town of More’s day, — Sxc. IV 


the home of squalor and pestilence. In Utopia however they had  T#e New 


, : : LEARNING 
at last come to realize the connexion between public morality and 1509 
the health which springs from light, air, comfort, and cleanliness. 1520 


“The streets were twenty feet broad; the houses backed by 
spacious gardens, and curiously builded after a gorgeous and 
gallant sort, with their stories one after another. The outsides of 
the walls be made either of hard flint, or of plaster, or else of brick ; 
and the inner sides be well strengthened by timber work. The 
roofs be plain and flat, covered over with plaster so tempered that 
no fire can hurt or perish it, and withstanding the violence of the 
weather better than any lead. They keep the wind out of their 


RURAL DANCE. 
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windows with glass, for it is there much used, and sometimes also 
with fine linen cloth dipped in oil or amber, and that for two com- 
modities, for by this means more light cometh in and the wind is 
better kept out.” 

The same foresight which appears in More’s treatment of the 
questions of Labour and the Public Health is yet more apparent in 
his treatment of the question of Crime. He was the first to sug- 
gest that punishment was less effective in suppressing it than 
prevention. “If you allow your people to be badly taught, their 
morals to be corrupted from childhood, and then when they are 
men punish them for the very crimes to which they have been 
trained in childhood—what is this but to make thieves, and then 
to punish them?” He was the first to plead for proportion be- 
tween the punishment and the crime, and to point out the folly of 
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sec Iv the cruel penalties of his day. “Simple theft is not so great an 
Tur New offence as to be punished with death.” If a thief and a murderer ; 
“1509 are sure of the same penalty, More shows that the law is simply 
1520 tempting the thief to secure his theft by murder. “While we go 
about to make thieves afraid, we are really provoking them to kill 
good men.” The end of all punishment he declares to be reforma- 
~ tion, “nothing else but the 
destruction of vice and the 
saving of men.” He advises 
“so using and ordering crimi- 
nals that they cannot choose 
but be good ; and what harm 
soever they did before, the 
residue of their lives to make 
amends for the same.” Above 
all, he urges that to be re- 
medial punishment must be 
wrought out by labour and 
hope, so that “none is hope- 
less or in despair to recover 
again his former state of free- 
dom by giving good tokens 
and likelihood of himself that 
he will ever after that live a 
true and honest man.” It is 
not too much to say that in 
the great principles More lays 
down he anticipated every one 


of the improvements in our 


actif 


HORN AND BELT OF THE WAKEMAN OF criminal SY stem which have 


RIPON, distinguished the last hundred 
Early Sixteenth Century. P 
Avihaclogiea? Jounal years. His treatment of the 


religious question was even 
more in advance of his age. If the houses of Utopia were strangely 
in contrast with the halls of England, where the bones from every 
dinner lay rotting in the dirty straw which strewed the floor, where 
the smoke curled about the rafters, and the wind whistled through 


the unglazed windows; if its penal legislation had little likeness 
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% ___ to the gallows which stood out so frequently against our English — sec. 1v 

~#% sky; the religion of “ Nowhere ” was in yet stronger conflict with Tar New 
the faith of Christendom. It rested simply on nature and reason. ea 

It held that God’s design was the happiness of man, and that the 1520 

ascetic rejection of human delights, save for the common good, 

was thanklessness to the Giver. Christianity, indeed, had already 

reached Utopia, but it had few priests ; religion found its centre 

rather in the family than in the congregation: and each household 

confessed its faults to its own natural head. A yet stranger 

characteristic was seen in the peaceable way in which it lived side 

by side with the older religions. More than a century before 

William of Orange, More discerned and proclaimed the great 

principle of religious toleration. In ‘“ Nowhere” it was lawful to 

every man to be of what religion he would. Even the disbelievers 

in a Divine Being or in the immortality of man, who by a single 

exception to its perfect religious indifference were excluded from 

public office, were excluded, not on the ground of their religious 

belief, but because their opinions were deemed to be degrading to 

mankind, and therefore to incapacitate those who held them from 

governing in a noble temper. But even these were subject to no 

punishment, because the people of Utopia were “ persuaded that it 

is not in a man’s power to believe what. he list.’ The religion 

which a man held he might propagate by argument, though not 

by violence or insult to the religion of others. But while each sect 

performed its rites in private, all assembled for public worship in 

a spacious temple, where the vast throng, clad in white, and 

grouped round a priest clothed in fair raiment wrought marvel- 

lously out of birds’ plumage, joined in hymns and prayers so framed 

as to be acceptable to all. The importance of this public devotion 

lay in the evidence it afforded that liberty of conscience could be 

combined with religious unity. 
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[ Authorities.—The chronicler Halle, who wrote under Edward the Sixth, 
has been copied for Henry the Eighth’s reign by Grafton, and followed by 
Holinshed. But for any real knowledge of Wolsey’s administration we must 
turn to the invaluable prefaces which Professor Brewer has prefixed to the 
Calendars of State Papers for this period, and to the State Papers themselves. ] 


“There are many things in the commonwealth of Nowhere, 
which I rather wish than hope to see adopted in our own.” It was 
with these words of characteristic irony that More closed the first 
work which embodied the dreams of the New Learning. Destined 
as they were to fulfilment in the course of ages, its schemes of 
social, religious, and political reform broke helplessly against the 
temper of the time. At the very moment when More was pleading 
the cause of justice between rich and poor, social discontent was 
being fanned by exactions into a fiercer flame. While he aimed 
sarcasm after sarcasm at king-worship, despotism was being or- 
ganized into a system. His advocacy of the two principles of 
religious toleration and Christian comprehension coincides almost 
to a year with the opening of the strife between the Reformation 
and the Papacy. 

“That Luther has a fine genius,” laughed Leo the Tenth, when 
he heard that a German Professor had nailed some Propositions 
denouncing the abuse of Indulgences, or of the Papal power to 
remit certain penalties attached to the commission of sins, against 
the doors of a church at Wittenberg. But the “ Quarrel of Friars,” 
as the controversy was termed contemptuously at Rome, soon took 
larger proportions. If at the outset Luther flung himself “ pros- 
trate at the feet” of the Papacy, and owned its voice as the voice 
of Christ, the sentence of Leo no sooner confirmed the doctrine of 
Indulgences than their opponent appealed to a future Council of 
the Church. Two years later the rupture was complete. A Papal 
Bull formally condemned the errors of the Reformer. The con- 
demnation was met with defiance, and Luther publicly consigned 
the Bull to the flames. A second condemnation expelled him from 
the bosom of the Church, and the ban of the Empire was soon 
added to that of the Papacy. “Here stand I; I can none other,” 
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Luther replied to the young Emperor, Charles the Fifth, as he 
pressed him to recant in the Diet of Worms ; and from the hiding- 
place in the Thuringian Forest where he was sheltered by the 
Elector of Saxony he denounced not merely, as at first, the abuses 
of the Papacy, but the Papacy itself. The heresies of Wyclif were 


LUTHER PREACHING. 
Contemporary German MS. of his Prayers. 
MS. Add. 4727. 


revived ; the infallibility, the authority of the Roman See, the truth 
of its doctrines, the efficacy of its worship, were denied and scoffed 
at in vigorous pamphlets which issued from his retreat, and were 
dispersed throughout the world by the new printing-press. The 


old resentment of Germany against the oppression of Rome, the 
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moral revolt in its more religious minds against the secularity and 
corruption of the Church, the disgust of the New Learning at the 
superstition which the Papacy now formally protected, combined 
to secure for Luther a widespread popularity and the protection of 
the northern princes of the Empire. In England however his pro- 
test found as yet no echo. England and Rome were drawn to a 
close alliance by the difficulties of their political position. The 
young King himself, a trained theologian and proud of his theo- 
logical knowledge, entered the lists against Luther with an “ Asser- 
tion of the Seven Sacraments,” for which he was rewarded by Leo 
with the title of ‘““Defender of the Faith.” The insolent abuse of 
the Reformer’s answer called More and Fisher into the field. As 
yet the New Learning, though scared by Luther’s intemperate 
language, had steadily backed him in his struggle. Erasmus 
pleaded for him with the Emperor; Ulrich von Hutten attacked 
the friars in satires and invectives as violent as his own. But the 
temper of the Renascence was even more antagonistic to the tem- 
per of Luther than that of Rome itself. From the golden dream 
of a new age, wrought peaceably and purely by the slow progress. 
of intelligence, the growth of letters, the developement of human 
virtue, the Reformer of Wittenberg turned away with horror. He 
had little or no sympathy with the new culture. He despised rea- 
son as heartily as any Papal dogmatist could despise it. He hated 
the very thought of toleration or comprehension. He had been 
driven by a moral and intellectual compulsion to declare the 
Roman system a false one, but it was only to replace it by another 
system of doctrine just as claborate, and claiming precisely the 
same infallibility. To degrade human nature was to attack the 
very base of the New Learning ; but Erasmus no sooner advanced 
to its defence than Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by 
original sin and incapable through any efforts of his own of dis- 
covering truth or of arriving at goodness. Such a doctrine not only 
annihilated the piety and wisdom of the classic past, from which 
the New Learning had drawn its larger views of life and of the 
world ; it trampled in the dust reason itself, the very instrument by 
which More and Erasmus hoped to regenerate both knowledge and 
religion. To More especially, with his keener perception of its future 
effect, this sudden revival of a purely theological and dogmatic 
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spirit, severing Christendom into warring camps, and annihilat- sec. v 
ing all hopes of union and tolerance, was especially hateful. The  Worsev 
temper which hitherto had seemed so “endearing, gentle, and ay 
happy,” suddenly gave way. His reply to Luther’s attack upon pz 
the King sank to the level of the work it answered. That of 
Fisher was calmer and more argumentative ; but the divorce of the 
New Learning from the Reformation was complete. 

Nor were the political hopes of the “ Utopia” destined to be Wolsey 
realized by the minister who at the close of Henry’s early war 
with France mounted rapidly into power. Thomas Wolsey was 
the son of a wealthy townsman of Ipswich, whose ability had 
raised him into notice at the close of the preceding reign, and 
who had been taken by Bishop Fox into the service of the Crown. 
‘His extraordinary powers hardly perhaps required the songs, 
dances, and carouses with his indulgence in which he was taunted 
by his enemies, to aid him in winning the favour of the young 
sovereign. From the post of favourite he soon rose to that of 
minister. Henry’s resentment at Ferdinand’s perfidy enabled 
Wolsey to carry out a policy which reversed that of his pre- 
decessors. ‘The war had freed England from the fear of French 
pressure. Wolsey was as resolute to free her from the dictation 
of Ferdinand, and saw in a French alliance the best security for 
English independence. In 1514 a treaty was concluded with 1514 
Lewis. The same friendship was continued to his successor 
Francis the First, whose march across the Alps for the reconquest 
of Lombardy was facilitated by Henry and Wolsey, in the hope 
that while the war lasted England would be frec from all fear 
of attack, and that Francis himself might be brought to inevitable 
ruin. These hopes were defeated by his great victory at Marig- 
nano. But Francis in the moment of triumph saw himself 
confronted by a new rival. Master of Castile and Aragon, of 1516 
Naples and the Netherlands, the new Spanish King, Charles the 
Fifth, rose into a check on the French monarchy such as the 
policy of Henry or Wolsey had never been able to construct 
before. The alliance of England was eagerly sought by both 
sides, and the administration of Wolsey, amid all its ceaseless 
diplomacy, for seven years kept England out of war. ‘The: Peace; 
as we have seen, restored the hopes of the New Learning; it 
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enabled Colet' to reform education, Erasmus to undertake the 
regeneration of the Church, More to set on foot a new SOIDES 
of politics... But peace as Wolsey used it:was fatal to English 
freedom. In the political hints which lie scattered over the 
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“Utopia” More notes with bitter irony the advance of the new 


despotism. It was only in “Nowhere” that a sovereign 


Was 


“removeable on suspicion of a design to enslave his people.” 


In England the work of slavery was being quietly wrought, 
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hints the great lawyer, through the law. “There will never be 
wanting some pretence for deciding in the King’s favour; as that 
equity is on his side, or the strict letter of the law, or some forced 
interpretation of it ; or if none of these, that the royal prerogative 
ought with conscientious judges to outweigh all other considera- 
tions.” We are startled at the precision with which More maps 
out the expedients by which the law courts were to lend themselves 
.to the advance of tyranny till their crowning judgement in the 
case of ship-money. But behind these judicial expedients lay 
great principles of absolutism, which partly from the example 
of foreign monarchies, partly from the sense of social and political 
/ insecurity, and yet more from the isolated position of the Crown, 
were gradually winning their way in public opinion. “These 
notions,” he goes boldly on, “are fostered by the maxim that the 
King can do no wrong, however much he may wish to do it; that 
not only the property but the persons of his subjects are his own ; 
and that a man has a right to no more than the king’s goodness 
thinks fit not to take from him.” In the hands of Wolsey these 
maxims were transformed into principles of State. The checks 
which had been imposed on the action of the sovereign by the 


presence of great prelates and nobles at his council were practi-. 


cally removed. All authority was concentrated in the hands of a 
single minister. Henry had munificently rewarded Wolsey’s 
services to the Crown. He had been promoted to the See of 
Lincoln and thence to the Archbishoprick of York. Henry 
procured his elevation to the rank of Cardinal, and raised him to 
the post of Chancellor. The revenues of two sees whose tenants 
were foreigners fell into his hands; he held the bishoprick of 
Winchester and the abbacy of St. Albans; he was in receipt 
of pensions from France and Spain, while his official emoluments 
were enormous. His pomp was almost royal. A train of prelates 
and nobles followed him wherever he moved ; his household was 
composed of five hundred persons of noble birth, and its chief 
posts were held by knights and barons oi the realm. -Fie spent 
his vast wealth with princely ostentation. Two of his houses, 
Hampton Court and York House, the later Whitehall, were 
splendid enough to serve at his fall as royal palaces. His school 
at Ipswich was eclipsed by the glories of his foundation at Oxford, 
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whose name of Cardinal College has been lost in its later title of 
Christ-church. Nor was this magnificence a mere show of power. 
The whole direction of home and foreign affairs rested with 
Wolsey alone; as Chancellor he stood at the head of public 
justice ; his elevation to the office of Legate rendered him supreme 


HOLBEIN’S GATE, WHITEHALL. 
Built temp. Henry VIII. ; taken down 1750. 
Vetusta Monumenta. 


in the Church. Enormous as was the mass of work which he 
undertook, it was thoroughly done ; his administration of the royal 
treasury was economical ; the number of his despatches is hardly 
less remarkable than the care bestowed upon cach; even More, 
an avowed enemy, confesses that as Chancellor he surpassed all 
men’s expectations. The court of Chancery, indeed, became so 
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crowded through the character for cxpedition and justice which 


it gained under his rule that subordinate courts had to be created 
for its relief, It was this concentration of. all secular and eccle- 
siastical power in a single hand which accustomed England to the 
personal government which began with Henry the Eighth ; and it 
was, above all, Wolsey’s long tenure of the whole Papal authority 
within the realm, and the consequent suspension of appeals to 
Rome, that led men to acquiesce at a later time in Henry’s claim 
of religious supremacy. For proud as was Wolsey’s bearing and 
high as were his natural powers he stood before England as the 
mere creature of the King. Greatness, wealth, authority he held, 


_and owned he held, simply at the royal will. In raising his 


low-born favourite to the head of Church and State Henry was 
gathering all religious as well as all civil authority into his per- 


' sonal grasp. The nation which trembled before Wolsey learned to 


tremble before the King who could destroy Wolsey by a breath. 
The rise of Charles of Austria gave a new turn to Wolsey’s 
policy. Possessor of the Netherlands, of Franche Comte, of Spain, 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian added to his dominions 
the heritage of the House of Austria in Swabia and on the Danube, 
and opened the way for his election as Emperor. France saw 
herself girt in on every side by a power greater than her own ; and 
to Wolsey and his master the time seemed come for a bolder game. 
Disappointed in his hopes of obtaining the Imperial crown on the 
death of Maximilian, Henry turned to the dream of “ recovering 
his French inheritance,” which he had never really abandoned, and 
which was carefully fed by his nephew Charles. Nor was Wolsey 
forgotten. If Henry coveted France, his minister coveted no less 
a prize than the Papacy ; and the young Emperor was lavish of 
promises of support in any coming election. The result of these 
seductions was quickly seen. In May, 1520, Charles landed at 
Dover to visit Henry, and King and Emperor rode alone to 
Canterbury. It was in vain that Francis strove to retain Henry’s 
friendship by an interview near Guisnes, to which the profuse 
expenditure of both monarchs gave the name of the Field of Cloth 
of Gold. A second interview between Charles and his uncle as he 
returned from the meeting with Francis ended. in a secret con- 
federacy of the two sovereigns, and the promise of the Emperor to 
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marry Henry’s one child, Mary Tudor. ‘Her right to the throne src. v 
was asserted by a deed which proved how utterly the baronage  Worsry 


CHARLES V. 
Picture by Titian. 


now lay at the mercy of the King. The Duke of Buckingham 
stood first in blood as in power among the English nobles ; he was 
the descendant of Edward the Third’s youngest son, and if Mary’s 
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succession were denied he stood heir to the throne. His hopes 
had been fanned by prophets and astrologers, and wild words told 
his purpose to seize the Crown on Henry’s death in defiance of 
every opponent. But word and act had for two years been 
watched by the King; and in 1521 the Duke was arrested, 
condemned as a traitor by his peers, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. The French alliance came to an end, and at the outbreak 
of war between France and Spain a secret league was concluded at 
Calais between the Pope, the Emperor, and Henry. The first 
result of the new war policy at home was quickly seen. Wolsey’s 
economy had done nothing more than tide the Crown through the 
past years of peace. But now that Henry had promised to raise 
forty thousand men for the coming campaign the ordinary resources 
of the treasury were utterly insufficient. With the instinct of 
despotism Wolsey shrank from reviving the tradition sof the 
Parliament. Though Henry had thrice called together the Houses 
to supply the expenses of his earlier struggle with France, Wolsey 
governed during seven years of peace without once assembling 
them. War made a Parliament inevitable, but for a while the 
Cardinal strove to delay its summons by a wide extension of the 
practice which Edward the Fourth had invented of raising money 
by forced loans or “ Benevolences,” to be repaid from the first 
subsidy of a coming Parliament. Large sums were assessed on 
every county. Twenty thousand pounds were exacted from 
London; and its wealthier citizens were summoned before the 
Cardinal and required to give an account of the value of their 
estates. Commissioners were despatched into each shire for the 
purposes of assessment, and precepts were issued on their informa- 
tion, requiring in some cases supplies of soldiers, in others a tenth 
of a man’s income, for the King’s service. So poor, however, was 
the return that in the following year Wolsey was forced to summon 
Parliament and lay before it the unprecedented demand of a 
property-tax of twenty per cent. The demand was made by the 
Cardinal in person, but he was received with obstinate silence. It 
was in vain that Wolsey called on member after member to 
answer; and his appeal to More, who had been elected to the 
chair of the House of Commons, was met by the Speaker’s falling 


on his knees and representing his powerlessness to reply till he 
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had received instructions from the House itself. The effort to 
overawe the Commons failed, and Wolsey no sooner withdrew 
than an angry debate began. He again returned to answer the 
objections which had been raised, and again the Commons foiled 
the minister’s attempt to influence their deliberations by refusing 
to discuss the matter in his presence. The struggle continued for 
a fortnight ; and though successful in procuring a subsidy, the 
court party were forced to content themselves with less than half 
Wolsey’s demand. Convocation betrayed as independent a spirit ; 
and when money was again needed two years later, the Cardinal 
was driven once more to the system of Benevolences. A tenth 
was demanded from the laity, and a fourth from the clergy in 
every county by the royal commissioners. There was “sore 
grudging and murmuring,” Warham wrote to the court, “among 
the people.” “If men should give their goods by a com- 
mission,” said the Kentish squires, “then it would be worse 
than the taxes of France, and England should be bond, not free.” 
The political instinct of the nation discerned as of old that in the 
question of self-taxation was involved that of the very existence of 
freedom. The clergy put themselves in the forefront of the 
resistance, and preached from every pulpit that the commission was 
contrary to the liberties of the realm, and that the King could take 
no man’s goods but by process of law. So stirred was the nation 
that Wolsey bent to the storm, and offered to rely on the voluntary 
loans of each subject. But the statute of Richard the Third which 
declared all exaction of Benevolences illegal was recalled to 
memory ; the demand was evaded by London, and the com- 
missioners were driven out of Kent. A revolt broke out in Suffolk ; 
the men of Cambridge and Norwich threatened torise. There was 
in fact a general strike of the employers. Clothmakers discharged 
their workers, farmers put away their servants. “ They say the 
King asketh so much that they be not able to do as they have done 
before this time.” Such a peasant insurrection as was raging in 
Germany was only prevented by the unconditional withdrawal of 
the royal demand. 

Wolsey’s defeat saved English freedom for the moment ; but 
the danger from which he shrank was not merely ‘that of a conflict 
with the sense of liberty. The murmurs of the Kentish squires 
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sec.v only swelled the ever-deepening voice of public discontent. If the 


Worsry condition of the land question in the end gave strength to the 
1515 
TO 


153! terrible peril at every crisis of conflict between the monarchy 


Crown by making it the security for public order, it became a 


and the landowners. The steady rise in the price of wool was 
giving a fresh impulse to the agrarian changes which had now been 


JOHN WINCHCOMBE, SON OF “JACK OF NEWBURY.” 
Picture by Holbein, at Sudeley Castle. 
Dent, “‘ Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley.” 


going on for over a hundred and fifty years, to the throwing 
together of the smaller holdings, and the introduction of sheep- 
farming on an enormous scale. The new wealth of the merchant 
classes helped on the change. They invested largely in land, and 
these “farming gentlemen and clerking knights,” as Latimer 
bitterly styled them, were restrained by few traditions or asso- 


ciations in their eviction of the smaller tenants. The land indeed 
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had been greatly underlet, and as its value rose the temptation to 
raise the customary rents became irresistible. “That which went 
heretofore for twenty or forty pounds a year,’ we learn from the 
same source, ‘now is let for fifty or a hundred.” But it had been 
only by this low scale of rent that the small yeomanry class had 
been enabled to exist. “My father,” says Latimer, “was a yeoman, 
and had no lands of his own; only he had a farm of three or four 
pounds by the year at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so 


OLD HOUSE IN CLEVELAND. 
Atkinson, ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” 


much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had walk for a hundred 
sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine ; he was able and did 
find the Kinga harness with himself and his horse while he came to 
the place that he should receive the King’s wages. I can remember 
that I buckled his harness when he went to Blackheath Field. tle 
kept me to school: he married my sisters with five pounds apicce, 
so that he brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He 
kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to 
the poor, and all this he did of the same farm, where he that now 
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hath it payeth sixteen pounds by year or more, and is not able to 
do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give 
a cup of drink to the poor.” Increase of rent ended with such 
tenants in the relinquishment of their holdings, but the bitterness 
of ejection was increased by the iniquitous means which were often 
employed to bring it about. The farmers, if we believe More in 
1515, were “got rid of either by fraud or force, or tired out with 
repeated wrongs into parting with their property.” “In this way 
it comes to pass that these poor wretches, men, women, husbands, 
orphans, widows, parents with little children, households greater in 
number than in wealth (for arable farming requires many hands, 
while one shepherd and herdsman will suffice for a pasture farm), 
all these emigrate from their native fields without knowing where 
to go.” The sale of their scanty household stuff drove them to 
wander homeless abroad, to be thrown into prison as vagabonds, to 
beg and to steal. Yet in the face of such a spectacle as this we 
still find the old complaint of scarcity of labour, and the old legal 
remedy for it in a fixed scale of wages. The social disorder, in 
fact, baffled the sagacity of English statesmen, and they could find 
no better remedy for it than laws against the further extension of 
sheep-farms, and a terrible increase of public executions. Both 
were alike fruitless. Enclosures and evictions went on as before. 
“If you do not remedy the evils which produce thieves,” More 
urged with bitter truth, “the rigorous execution of justice in 
punishing thieves will be vain.” But even More could only suggest 
a remedy which, efficacious as it was subsequently to prove, had yet 
to wait acentury for its realization. “ Let the woollen manufacture 
be introduced, so that honest employment may be found for those 
whom want has made thieves or will make thieves ere long.’ The 
mass of social disorder grew steadily greater; while the break up 
of the great military households of the nobles which was still going 
on, and the return of wounded and disabled soldiers from the wars, 
introduced a dangerous leaven of outrage and crime. 

This public discontent, as well as the exhaustion of the treasury, 
added bitterness to the miserable result of the war. To France, 
indeed, the struggle had been disastrous, for the loss of the 
Milanese and the capture of Francis the First in the defeat of 
Pavia laid her at the feet of the Emperor. But Charles had no 
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purpose of carrying out the pledges by which he had lured England 
into war. Wolsey had seen two partizans of the Emperor suc- 
cessively raised to the Papal chair. The schemes of winning anew 
“our inheritance of France” had ended in utter failure ; England, 
as before, gained nothing from two useless campaigns, and it was 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE BETROTHAL OF MARY TUDOR WITH THE 
SON OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, 1527. 
Chapter House Treaties, August, 1527, Public Record Office. 


plain that Charles meant it to win nothing. He concluded an 
armistice with his prisoner; he set aside all projects of a joint 
invasion ; he broke his pledge to wed Mary Tudor, and married a 
princess of Portugal; he pressed for peace with France which 


ALLIANCE OF HENRY VIII. AND FRANCIS I., AUGUST, 1527. 
‘Chapter House Treaties, August, 1527, Pullic Record Office. 


would give him Burgundy. It was time for Henry and his 
minister to change their course. They resolved to withdraw from 
all active part in the rivalry of the two powers, and a treaty was 
secretly concluded with France. But Henry remained on fair 
terms with the Emperor, and abstained from any part in the fresh 
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war which broke out on the refusal of the French monarch to fulfil 
the terms by which he had purchased his release. No longer 
spurred by the interest of great events, the King ceased to take a 
busy part in foreign politics, and gave himself to hunting and sport. 
Among the fairest and gayest ladies of his court stood Anne 
Boleyn. Her gaiety and wit soon won Henry’s favour, and grants 
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of honours to her father marked her influence. In 1524 a new 


colour was given to this intimacy by a resolve on the King’s part 
to break his marriage with the Queen. The death of every child 
save Mary may have woke scruples as to the lawfulness of a 


marriage on which a curse seemed to rest ; the need of a male heir 


may have deepened this impression. But, whatever were the 
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grounds of his action, Henry from this moment pressed the Roman 
See to grant him a divorce. Clement’s consent to his wish, 
however, would mean a break with the Emperor, Catharine’s 
nephew ; and the Pope was now at the Emperor’s mercy. While 
the English envoy was mooting the question of divorce, the surprise 
of Rome by an Imperial force brought home to Clement his utter 
helplessness ; the next year the Pope was in fact a prisoner in the 
Emperor’s hands after the storm and sack of Rome. Meanwhile a 
secret suit which had been brought before Wolsey as legate was 
suddenly dropped ; as Catharine denied the facts on which Henry 
rested his case her appeal would have carried the matter to the 
tribunal of the Pope, and Clement’s decision could hardly have 
been a favourable one. The difficulties of the divorce were indeed 
manifest. One of the most learned of the English Bishops, Fisher 
of Rochester, declared openly against it. The English theologians, 
who were consulted on the validity of the Papal dispensation which 
had allowed Henry’s marriage to take place, referred the King to 
the Pope for a decision of the question. The commercial classes 
shrank from a step which involved an irretrievable breach with the 
Emperor, who was master of their great market in Flanders. 
Above all, the iniquity of the proposal jarred against the public 
conscience. But neither danger nor shame availed against the 
King’s wilfulness and passion. A great party too had gathered to 
Anne’s support. Her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, her father, now 
Lord Rochford, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire, pushed the divorce 
resolutely on; the brilliant group of young courtiers to which her 
brother belonged saw in her success their own elevation; and the 
Duke of Suffolk with the bulk of the nobles hoped through her 
means to bring about the ruin of the statesman before whom they 
trembled. It was needful for the Cardinal to find some expedients 
to carry out the King’s will; but his schemes one by one broke 
down before the difficulties of the Papal Court. Clement indeed, 
perplexed at once by his wish to gratify Henry, his own conscien- 
tious doubts as to the course proposed, and his terror of the 
Emperor whose power was now predominant in Italy, even blamed 
Wolsey for having hindered the King from judging the matter in 
his own realm, and marrying on the sentence of his own courts. 
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to his divorce, and this Clement steadily evaded. He at last, 


however, consented to a lega- 
tine commission for the trial of 
In this 

Cam- 


the case in England. 
Cardinal 
peggio was joined with Wol- 


commission 


sey. Months however passed 
The 


Cardinals pressed on Catharine 


in fruitless negotiations. 


the expediency of her with- 
drawal to a religious house, 
while Henry pressed on the 
Pope that of a settlement of 
the matter by his formal de- 
claration against the validity 
At last in 
1529 the two Legates opened 


of the marriage. 


their court in the great hall 
of the Blackfriars. 
briefly announced his resolve 


Henry 


to live no longer in mortal 
sin. The Queen offered an 
appeal to Clement, and on the 
refusal of the Legates to ad- 
mit it she flung herself at 
tect, "Sires 
Catharine, “I beseech you to 
pity 
stranger, without an assured 
indif- 


I take God 


Henry’s said 


me, a. woman and a 


friend and without an 
ferent counsellor. 
to witness that I have always 
been to you a true and loyal 
wife, that I have made it my 
constant duty to seek your 


pleasure, that I have loved all 
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whom you loved, whether Ihave reason or not, whether they are 


friends to me or foes. 


I have been your wife for years, I have 
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brought you many children. God knows that when I came to your 
bed I was a virgin, and I put it to your own conscience to say 
whether it was not so. If there be any offence which can be 
alleged against me I consent to depart with infamy ; if not, then 
I pray you to do me justice.” The piteous appeal was wasted 
on a King who was already entertaining Anne Boleyn with royal 
_ state in his own palace. The trial proceeded, and the court 
assembled to pronounce sentence. Henry’s hopes were at their 
highest when they were suddenly dashed to the ground. At the 
opening of the proceedings Campeggio rose to declare the court 
adjourned. The adjournment was a mere evasion. The pressure 
of the Imperialists had at last forced Clement to summon the 
cause to his own tribunal at Rome, and the jurisdiction of the 
Legates was at an end. 

** Now see I,” cried the Duke of Suffolk, as he dashed his hand 


on the table, “that the old saw is true, that there was never Legate 


or Cardinal that did good to England!” “Of all men living,” 
Wolsey boldly retorted, “you, my lord Duke, have the least 
reason to dispraise Cardinals, for if I, a poor Cardinal, had not 
been, you would not now have had a head on your shoulders 
wherewith to make such a brag in disrepute of us.” But both 
the Cardinal and his enemics knew that the minister's doom was 
sealed. Through the twenty years of his reign Henry had known 
nothing of opposition to his will. His imperious temper had 
chafed at the weary negotiations, the subterfuges and perfidies of 
the Pope. His wrath fell at once on Wolsey, who had dissuaded 
him from acting at the first independently, from conducting the 
cause in his own courts and acting on the sentence of his own 
judges ; who had counselled him to seek a divorce from Rome and 
promised him success in his suit. From the close of the Legatine 
court he would see him no more. If Wolsey still remained 
minister for a while, it was because the thread of the complex 
foreign negotiations could not be roughly broken. Here too, 
however, failure awaited him as he saw himself deceived and out- 
witted by the conclusion of peace between France and the 
Emperor in a new treaty at Cambray. Not only was his French 
policy no longer possible, but a reconciliation with Charles was 
absolutely needful, and such a reconciliation could only be 
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brought about by Wolsey’s fall. He was at once prosecuted for 
receiving bulls from Rome in violation of the Statute of Pramu- 
nire. A few days later he was deprived of the seals. Wolsey was 
prostrated by the blow. He offered to give up everything that he 
possessed if the King would but cease from his displeasure. 
“His face,” wrote the French ambassador, “is dwindled to half 
its natural size. In truth his misery is such that his enemies, ~ 
Englishmen as they are, cannot help pitying him.” Office and 
wealth were flung desperately at the King’s feet, and for the 
moment Henry seemed contented with his disgrace. A thousand 
boats full of Londoners covered the Thames to see the Cardinal’s 
barge pass to the Tower, but he was permitted to retire to Esher. 
Pardon was granted him on surrender of his vast possessions to 
the Crown, and he was permitted to withdraw to his diocese of 
York, the one dignity he had been suffered to retain. But hardly 
a year had passed before the jealousy of his political rivals was 
roused by the King’s regrets, and on the eve of his installation 
feast he was arrested on a charge of high treason, and conducted 
by the Lieutenant of the Tower towards London. Already 
broken by his enormous labours, by internal disease, and the sense 
of his fall, Wolsey accepted the arrest asa sentence of death. An 
attack of dysentery forced him to rest at the abbey of Leicester, 
and as he reached the gate he said feebly to the brethren who met 
him, “I am come to lay my bones among you.” On his death- 
bed his thoughts still clung to the prince whom he had served. 
“He is a prince,’ said the dying man to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, “of a most royal courage: sooner than miss any part of 
his will he will endanger one half of his kingdom: and I do 
assure you I have often kneeled before him, sometimes for three 
hours together, to persuade him from his appetite, and could not 
prevail. And, Master Knyghton, had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs, But this is my due reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty to 
my prince.” No words could paint with so terrible a truthfulness 
the spirit of the new despotism which Wolsey had done more 
than any of those who went before him to build up. All sense of 
loyalty to England, to its freedom, to its institutions, had utterly 
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passed away. The one duty which the statesman owned was a_ Ssc. V 


duty to his “prince,” a prince whose personal will and appetite was — Worsev 
overriding the highest interests of the State, trampling under foot oe 
the wisest counsels, and crushing with the blind ingratitude of Fate seed 
the servants who opposed him. But even Wolsey, while he recoiled 
from the monstrous form which had revealed itself, could hardly 
have dreamed of the work of destruction which the royal courage, 


and yet more royal appetite, of his master was to accomplish in 
the years to come, 
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Section VI.—Thomas Cromwell, 1530—1540 


[Authorities.—Cromwell’s early life as told by Foxe is a mass of fable ; 
what we really know of it may be seen conveniently put together in Dean 
Hook’s “Life of Archbishop Cranmer.” For his ministry, the only real 
authorities are the State Papers for this period, which are now being calendared 
for the Master of the Rolls. For Sir Thomas More, we have a touching life by 
his son-in-law, Roper. The more important documents for the religious history 
of the time will be found in Mr. Pocock’s new edition of Burnet’s “ History of 
the Reformation” ; those relating to the dissolution of the Monasteries, in the 
collection of letters on that subject published by the Camden Society, and in 
the “ Original Letters” of Sir Henry Ellis. A mass of material of very 
various value has been accumulated by Strype in his collections, which begin 
at this time. Mr. Froude’s narrative (“ History of England,” vols. i. ii. iii.), 
though of great literary merit, is disfigured by a love of paradox, by hero- 
worship, and by a reckless defence of tyranny and crime. It possesses, during 
this period, little or no historical value. ] 


The ten years which follow the fall of Wolsey are among the 
most momentous in our history. The New Monarchy at last 
realized its power, and the work for which Wolsey had paved the 
way was carried out with a terrible thoroughness. The one great 
institution which could still offer resistance to the royal will was 
struck down. The Church became a mere instrument of the 
central despotism. The people learned their helplessness in 
rebellions easily suppressed and avenged with ruthless severity. 
A reigh of terror, organized with consummate and merciless 
skill, held England panic-stricken at Henry’s feet. The noblest 
heads roiled on the block. Virtue and learning could not 
save Thomas More: royal descent could not save Lady Salis- 
bury. The putting away of one queen, the execution of 
another, taught England that nothing was too high for Henry’s 
“courage” or too sacred for his “appetite.” Parliament assem- 
bled only to sanction acts of unscrupulous tyranny, or to build 
up by its own statutes the great fabric of absolute rule. All 
the constitutional safe-guards of English freedom were swept 
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exercised by the Crown. 1530 
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TRAITORS’ GATE, TOWER OF LONDON. 
Drawing by C. Tomkins, 1801, 1x British Museum. 
The history of this great revolution, for it is nothing less, is the Thomas 


history of a single man. In the whole line of English statesmen ENED 


there is no one of whom we would willingly know so much, no one 
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of whom we really know so little, as Thomas Cromwell. When 
he meets us in Henry’s service he had already passed middle life ; 
and during his earlier years it is hardly pessible to do more than 
disentangle a few fragmentary facts from the mass of fable which 
gathered round them. His youth was one of roving adventure. 
Whether he was the son of a poor blacksmith at Putney or no, he 
could hardly have been more than a boy when he was engaged in 
the service of the Marchioness of Dorset. He must still have been 
young when he took part as a common soldier in the wars of 
Italy, a “ruffian,’ as he owned afterwards to Cranmer, in the 
most unscrupulous school the world contained. But it was a 
school in which he learned lessons even more dangerous than 
those of the camp. He not only mastered the Italian language 
but drank in the manners and tone of the Italy around him, the 
Italy of the Borgias and the Medici. It was with Italian versa- 
tility that he turned from the camp to the counting house ; he was 
certainly engaged as a commercial agent to one of the Venetian 
merchants ; tradition finds him as a clerk at Antwerp; and in 
1512 history at last encounters him as a thriving wool merchant 
at Middelburg in Zealand. Returning to England, Cromwell 
continued to amass wealth by adding the trade of scrivener, 
something between that of a banker and attorney, to his other 
occupations, as well as by advancing money to the poorer nobles ; 
and on the outbreak of the second war with France we find him 
a busy and influential member of the Commons in Parliament. 
Five years later the aim of his ambition was declared by his 
entrance into Wolsey’s service. The Cardinal needed a man of 
business for the suppression of some smaller monasteries which he 
had undertaken, and for the transfer of their revenues to his 
foundations at Oxford and Ipswich. The task was an unpopular 
one, and it was carried out with a rough indifference to the feelings 
it aroused which involved Cromwell in the hate which was gather- 
ing round his master, But his wonderful self-reliance and sense 
of power only broke upon the world at Wolsey’s fall. Of the 
hundreds of dependents who waited on the Cardinal’s nod, 
Cromwell was the only one who clung to him faithfully at the last. 
In the lonely hours of his disgrace at Esher Wolsey “ made his 
moan unto Master Cromwell, who comforted him the best he 
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sec. VI could, and desired my lord to give him leave to go to London, 
Tuomas where he could make or mar, which was always his common 


CROMWELL 

1530 saying.” He showed his consummate .craft in a scheme by 
1540 which Wolsey was persuaded to buy off the hostility of the 
courtiers by confirming the grants which had been made to 


them from his revenues, while Cromwell acquired importance as 


THOMAS CROMWELL. 
Holland, ‘* Heroologia.” 


go-between in these transactions. It was by Cromwell’s efforts in 
Parliament that a bill disqualifying Wolsey from all after 
employment was defeated, and it was by him that the negotiations 
were conducted which permitted the fallen minister to retire to 
York. A general esteem seems to have rewarded this rare 


instance of fidelity to a ruined patron. ‘“ For his honest behaviour 
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in his master’s cause he was esteemed the most faithfullest servant, 
and was of all men greatly commended.” But Henry’s protection 
rested on other grounds. The ride to London had ended ina 
private interview with the King, in which Cromwell boldly advised 
him to cut the knot of the divorce by the simple exercise of his 
own supremacy. The advice struck the keynote of the later 
policy by which the daring counseller was to change the whole face 
of Church and State ; but Henry still clung to the hopes held out 
by his new ministers, and shrank perhaps as yet from the bare 
absolutism to which Cromwell called him. The advice at any rate 
was concealed, and though high in the King’s favour, his new 
servant waited patiently the progress of events. 

For success in procuring the divorce, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
had come to the front on Wolsey’s fall, relied not only on the 
alliance and aid of the Emperor, but on the support which the pro- 
ject was expected to receive from Parliament. The reassembling 
of the two Houses marked the close of the system of Wolsey. In- 
stead of looking on Parliament as a danger the monarchy now felt 
itself strong enough to use it as a tool ; and Henry justly counted 
on warm support in his strife with Rome. Not less significant 
was the attitude of the men of the New Learning. To them, as 
to his mere political adversaries, the Cardinal’s fall opened a pros- 
pect of better things. The dream of More in accepting the office 
of Chancellor, if we may judge it from the acts of his brief minis- 


try, seems to have been that of carrying out the religious reforma- _ 


tion which had been demanded by Colet and Erasmus, while 
checking the spirit of revolt against the unity of the Church. His 
severities against the Protestants, exaggerated as they have been 
by polemic rancour, remain the one stain on a memory that knows 
no other. But it was only bya rigid severance of the cause of 
reform from what seemed to him the cause of revolution that More 
could hope for a successful issue to the projects which the Council 
laid before Parliament. The petition of the Commons sounded 
like an echo of Colet’s famous address to the Convocation. It 
attributed the growth of heresy not more to “ frantic and seditious 
books published in the English tongue contrary to the very true 
Catholic and Christian faith” than to “the extreme and uncharit- 
able behaviour of divers ordinaries.” It remonstrated against the 
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legislation of the clergy in Convocation without the King’s assent 
or that of his subjects, the oppressive procedure of the Church 
Courts, the abuses of ecclesiastical patronage, and the excessive 
number of holydays. Henry referred the Petition to the bishops, 
but they could devise no means of redress, and the ministry per- 
sisted in pushing through the Houses their bills for ecclesiasti- 
cal reform. The questions of Convocation and the bishops’ courts 
were adjourned for further consideration, but the fees of the courts 
were curtailed, the clergy restricted from lay employments, plurali- 
ties restrained, and residence enforced. In spite of a dogged 
opposition from the bishops the bills received the assent of the 
House of Lords, “to the great rejoicing of lay people, and the 
great displeasure of spiritual persons.” The importance of the 
new measures lay really in the action of Parliament. They were 
an explicit announcement that church-reform was now to be 
undertaken, not by the clergy, but by the people at large. On the 
other hand it was clear that it would be carried out, not in a spirit 
of hostility, but of loyalty to the church. The Commons forced 
from Bishop Fisher an apology for words which were taken asa 
doubt thrown on their orthodoxy. Henry forbade the circulation 
of Tyndale’s translation of the Bible as executed in a Protestant 
spirit, while he promised a more correct version. But the domes- 
tic aims of the New Learning were foiled by the failure of the 
ministry in its negotiations for the divorce. The severance of the 
French alliance, and the accession of the party to power which 
clung to alliance with the Emperor, failed to detach Charles from 
his aunt’s cause. The ministers accepted the suggestion of a 
Cambridge scholar, Thomas Cranmer, that the universities of 
Europe should be called on for their judgement ; but the appeal to 
the learned opinion of Christendom ended in utter defeat. In 
France the profuse bribery of the English agents would have failed 
with the university of Paris but for the interference of Francis 
himself. As shameless an exercise of Henry’s own authority was 
required to wring an approval of his cause from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In Germany the very Protestants,in the fervour of their 
moral revival, were dead against the King. So far as could be 
seen from Cranmer’s test every learned man in Christendom but 
for bribery and threats would have condemned Henry’s cause. 
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It was at the moment when every expedient had been exhausted 
by Norfolk and his fellow ministers that Cromwell came again to 
the front. Despair of other means drove Henry nearer and nearer 
to the bold plan from which he had shrunk at Wolsey’s fall. 
Cromwell was again ready with his suggestion that the King 
should disavow the Papal jurisdiction, declare himself Head of the 
Church within his realm, and obtain a divorce from his own Ec- 
clesiastical Courts. But with Cromwell the divorce was but the 
prelude toa series of changes he was bent upon accomplishing. 
In all the chequered life of the new minister what had left its 
deepest stamp on him was Italy. Not only in the rapidity and 
ruthlessness of his designs, but in their larger scope, their clearer 
purpose, and their admirable combination, the Italian state-craft 
entered with Cromwell into English politics. He is in fact the 
first English minister in whom we can trace through the whole 
period of his rule the steady working out of a great and definite 
aim. His purpose was to raise the King to absolute authority on 
the ruins of every rival power within the realm. It was not that 
Cromwell was a mere slave of tyranny. Whether we may trust 
the tale that carries him in his youth to Florence or no, his states- 
manship was closely modelled on the ideal of the Florentine 
thinker whose book was constantly in his hand. Even as a ser- 
vant of Wolsey he startled the future Cardinal, Reginald Pole, by 
bidding him take for his manual in politics the “Prince” of 
Machiavelli. Machiavelli hoped to find in Cesar Borgia or in the 
later Lorenzo de’ Medici a tyrant who after crushing all rival 
tyrannies might unite and regenerate Italy ; and it is possible to 
see in the policy of Cromweli the aim of securing enlightenment 
and order for England by the concentration of all authority in the 
Crown. The last check on royal absolutism which had survived 
the Wars of the Roses lay in the wealth, the independent synods 
and jurisdiction, and the religious claims of the Church. To re- 
duce the great ecclesiastical body to a mere department of the 
State in which all authority should flow from the sovereign alone, 
and in which his will should be the only law, his decision the only 
test of truth, was a change hardly to be wrought without a 
struggle ; and it was the opportunity for such a struggle that 
Cromwell saw in the divorce. His first blow showed how unscru- 
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pulously the struggle was to be waged. A year had passed since 
Wolsey had been convicted of a breach of the Statute of Pre- 
munire. The pedantry of the judges declared the whole nation 
to have been formally involved in the same charge by its accept- 
ance of his authority. The legal absurdity was now redressed b 

a general pardon, but from this pardon the clergy found them- 


selves omitted. They were told that forgiveness could be bought 


at no less a price than the payment of a fine amounting to a mil- 
lion of our present money, and the acknowledgement of the King 
as “the chief protector, the only and supreme lord, the Head 
of the Church and Clergy of England.’ To the first demand they 
at once submitted ; against the second they struggled hard, but 
their appeals to Henry and to Cromwell met only with demands 
for instant obedience. A compromise was at last arrived at by 
the insertion of a qualifying phrase “So far as the law of Christ 
will allow ;” and with this addition the words were again submitted 
by Warham to the Convocation. There was a general silence. 
“ Whoever is silent seems to consent,” said the Archbishop. “ Then 
are we all silent,” replied a voice from among the crowd. 

There is no ground for thinking that the ‘“ Headship of the 
Church” which Henry claimed in this submission was more than 


a warning addressed to the independent spirit of the clergy, or that 


it bore as yet the meaning which was afterwards attached to it. 
It certainly implied no independence of Rome; but it told the 
Pope plainly that in any strife that might come the clergy were 
in the King’s hand. The warning was backed by the demand for 
the settlement of the question addressed to Clement on the part of 
the Lords and some of the Commons. “ The cause of his Majesty,” 
the Peers were made to say, “is the cause of each of ourselves.” 
If Clement would not confirm what was described as the judge- 
ment of the Universities in favour of the divorce “our condition 
will not be wholly irremediable. Extreme remedies are ever harsh 
of application ; but he that is sick will by all means be rid of his 
distemper.” The banishment of Catharine from the King’s palace 
gave emphasis to the demand. The failure of a ‘second embassy 
to the Pope left Cromwell free to take more decisive steps in the 
course on which he had entered. As his policy developed itself 
More withdrew from the post of Chancellor; but the revolution 
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from which he shrank was an inevitable one. From the reign of — Sec. vi 
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ciling the spiritual and temporal relations of the realm. Parlia- 
ment from the first became the organ of the national jealousy 


whether of Papal jurisdiction without the kingdom or of the 
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separate jurisdiction of the clergy within it. The movement, long 
arrested by religious reaction and civil war, was reviving under the 
new sense of national greatness and national unity, when it was 
suddenly stimulated by the question of the divorce, and by the 
submission of English interests to a foreign Court. With sucha 
spur it moved forward quickly. The time had come when England 
was to claim for hersclf the fulness of power, ecclesiastical as well 
as temporal, within her bounds; and, in the concentration of all 
authority within the hands of the sovereign which was the political 
characteristic of the time, to claim this power for the nation was to 
claim it for the King. The import of the headship of the Church 
was brought fully out in one of the propositions laid before the 
Convocation of 1532. “The King’s Majesty,” runs this memorable 
clause, “ hath as well the care of the souls of his subjects as their 
bodies ; and may by the law of God by his Parliament make laws 
touching and concerning as well the one as the other.” Under 
strong: pressure Convocation was brought to pray that the power 
of independent legislation till now exercised by the Church should 
come to an end. Rome was dealt with in the same unsparing 
fashion. The Parliament forbade by statute any further appeals 
to the Papal Court ; and on a petition from the clergy in Convoca- 
tion the Houses granted power to the King to suspend the pay- 
ments of first-fruits, or the year’s revenue which each bishop paid 
to Rome on his election to a see. <All judicial, all ‘financial con- 
nection with the Papacy was broken by these two measures. 
Cromwell fell back on Wolsey’s policy. The hope of aid from 
Charles was abandoned, and by a new league with France he 
sought to bring pressure on the Papal court. But the pressure 
was as unsuccessful as before. Clement threatened the King with 
excommunication if he did not restore Catharine to her place as 
Queen and abstain from all intercourse with Anne Boleyn till the 
case was tried. Henry still refused to submit to the judgement 
of any court outside his realm; and the Pope dared not consent 
to atrial within it. Henry at last closed the long debate by a 
secret union with Anne Boleyn. Warham was dead, and Cran- 
mer, an active partizan of the divorce, was named to the see of 
Canterbury ; proceedings were at once commenced jn_ his 
court; and the marriage of Catharine was formally declared in- 
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valid by the new primate at Dunstable. A week later Cranmer 
set on the brow of Anne Boleyn the crown which she had so long 
coveted. 

As yet the real character of Cromwell’s ecclesiastical policy 
had been disguised by its connexion with the divorce. But though 
formal negotiations continued between England and Rome, until 
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Clement’s final decision in Catharine’s favour, they had no longer 
any influence on the series of measures which in their rapid 
succession changed the whole character of the English Church. 
The acknowledgement of Henry’s title as its Protector and Head 


was soon found by the clergy to have been more than a form of 
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words. ‘It was the first step in a policy by which the Church was 
to be laid. prostrate at the foot of the throne. Parliament had 
shown its accordance with the royal will in the strife with Rome. 
Step by step the ground had been cleared for the great Statute 
by which the new character of the Church was defined. The Act 
of Supremacy ordered that the King “shall be taken, accepted, 
and reputed the only supreme head on earth of the Church of 
England, and shall have and enjoy annexed and united to the 
Imperial Crown of this realm as well the title and state thereof 
as all the honours, jurisdictions, authorities, immunities, profits and 
commodities to the said dignity belonging, with full power to visit, 
repress, redress, reform, and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, 
contempts, and enormities, which by any» manner of spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction might or may lawfully be reformed.” 
Authority in all matters ecclesiastical, as well as civil, was vested 
solely in the Crown. The “courts spiritual” became as thoroughly 
the King’s courts as the temporal courts at Westminster. But 
the full import of the Act of Supremacy was only seen in the 
following year, when Henry formally took the title of “on earth 
Supreme Head of the Church of England,’ and some months 
later Cromwell was raised to the post of Vicar-General or Vice- 
gerent of the King in all matters ecclesiastical. His title, like 
his office, recalled the system of Wolsey; but the fact that these 
powers were now united in the hands not of a priest but of 
a layman, showed the new drift of the royal policy. And this 
policy Cromwell’s ‘position enabled him to carry out with a 
terrible thoroughness. One great step towards its realization 
had already been taken in the statute which annihilated the 
free legislative powers of the convocations of the clergy. Another 
followed in an Act which under the pretext of restoring the free 
election of bishops turned every prelate into a nominee of the 
King. Their election by the chapters of their cathedral churches 
had long become formal, and their appointment had since the time 
of the Edwards been practically made by the Papacy on the 
nomination of the Crown. The privilege of free election was 
now with bitter irony restored to the chapters, but they were 
compelled on pain of preemunire to choose the candidate recom- 
mended by the King. This strange expedient has lasted till 
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the present time; but its character has wholly changed with 
the developement of constitutional rule. The nomination of 
bishops has ever since the accession of the Georges passed from 
the King in person to the Minister who represents the will of 
the people. Practically therefore an English prelate, alone among 
all the prelates of the world, is now raised to his episcopal throne 
by the same popular election which raised Ambrose to his epis- 
copal chair at Milan. But at the moment Cromwell’s measure 
reduced the English bishops to absolute dependence on the 
Crown. Their dependence would have been complete had _ his 
policy been thoroughly carried out and the royal power of 
deposition put in force as well as that of appointment. As it 
was Henry could warn the Archbishop of Dublin that if he 
persevered in his “proud folly, we be able to remove you again 
and to put another man of more virtue and honesty in your 
place.” Even Elizabeth in a burst of ill-humour threatened 
to “unfrock” the Bishop of Ely. By the more ardent partizans 
of the Reformation this dependence of the bishops on the Crown 
was fully recognized. On the death of Henry the Eighth 
Cranmer took out a new commission from Edward for the exercise 
of his office. Latimer, when the royal policy clashed with his 
belief, felt bound to resign the See of Worcester. That the 
power of deposition was at a later time quietly abandoned was 
due not so much to any deference for the religious instincts of 
the nation as to the fact that the steady servility of the bishops 
rendered its exercise unnecessary. 

Master of Convocation, absolute master of the bishops, Henry 
had become master of the monastic orders through the right 
of visitation over them which had been transferred by the Act 
of Supremacy from the Papacy to the Crown. The religious 
houses had drawn on themselves at once the hatred of the New 
Learning and of the Monarchy. In the early days of the revival 
of letters Popes and bishops had joined with princes and scholars 
in welcoming the diffusion of culture and the hopes of religious 
reform. But though an abbot or a prior here or there might 
be found among the supporters of the movement, the monastic 
orders as a whole repelled it with unswerving obstinacy. The 


quarrel only became more bitter as years went on. The keen 
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sarcasms of Erasmus, the insolent buffoonery of Hutten, were 
lavished on the “lovers. of darkness” and of the cloister. In 
England Colet and More echoed with greater reserve the scorn 
and invective of their friends. As an outlet for religious enthu- 
siasm, indeed, monasticism was practically dead. The friar, now 
that his fervour of devotion and his intellectual energy had passed 
away, had sunk into a mere beggar. The monks had become 
mere landowners. Most of their houses were anxious only to 
enlarge their revenues and to diminish the number of those who 
shared them. In the general carelessness which prevailed as to 
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the spiritual objects of their trust, in the wasteful management of 
their estates, in the indolence and self-indulgence which for the 
most part characterized them, the monastic houses simply ex- 
hibited the faults of all corporate bodies which have outlived the 
work which they were created to perform. But they were no more 
unpopular than such corporate bodies generally are. The Lollard 
cry for their suppression had died away. In the north, where 
some of the greatest abbeys were situated, the monks were 
on good terms with the country gentry, and their houses served 
as schools for their children ; nor is there any sign,of a different 
feeling elsewhere. But in Cromwell’s system there was no room 
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royal commissioners therefore were despatched on a general 
visitation of the religious houses, and their reports formed a 
1530,“ Black Book” which was laid before Parliament on their return. 
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It was acknowledged that about a third of the religious houses, 


including the bulk of the larger abbeys, were fairly and decently 
conducted. The rest were charged with drunkenness, with simony, 
and with the foulest and most revolting crimes. The character 
of the visitors, the sweeping nature of their report, and the long 
debate which followed on its reception, leaves little doubt that 
the charges were grossly exaggerated. But the want of any 
effective discipline which had resulted from their exemption from 
any but Papal supervision told’ fatally against monastic mor- 
ality even in abbeys like St. Alban’s: and the acknowledge- 
ment of Warham, as well as the partial measures of suppression 
begun by Wolsey, go far to prove that in the smaller houses 
at least indolence had passed into crime. But in spite of the 
cry of “Down with them” which broke from the Commons as 
the report was read, the country was still far from desiring the 
utter downfall of the monastic system. <A long and bitter debate 
was followed by a compromise which suppressed all houses whose 
incomes fell below £200 a year, and grantcd their revenues to the 
Crown ; but the great abbeys were still prescrved intact. 

The secular clergy alone remained; and injunction after 
injunction from the Vicar-General taught rector and vicar that 
they must learn to regard themselves as mere mouthpieces of 
the royal will. With the instinct of genius Cromwell discerned 
the part which the pulpit, as the one means which then existed 
of speaking to the people at large, was to play in the religious 
and political struggle that was at hand; and he resolved to 
turn it to the profit of the Monarchy. The restriction of the 
right of preaching to priests who received licenses from the 
Crown silenced every voice of opposition. Even to those who 
received these licenses theological controversy was forbidden ; 
and a high-handed process of “tuning the pulpits ” by directions 
as to the subject and tenor of each special discourse made the 
preachers at every crisis mere means of diffusing the royal will. 
As a first step in this process every bishop, abbot, and parish 
priest, was required to preach against the usurpation of the 
Papacy, and to proclaim the King as the supreme Head of the 
The very topics of the sermon were carefully 


Church on earth. 
prescribed ; the bishops were held responsible for the compliance 
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of the clergy with these orders, and the sheriffs were held respon- 


sible for the compliance of the bishops. It was only when all 
possibility of resistance was at an end, when the Church was 
gagged and its pulpits turned into mere echoes of Henry’s will, 
that Cromwell ventured on his last and crowning change, that 
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of claiming for the Crown the right of dictating at its pleasure 
the form of faith and doctrine to be held and taught throughout 
the land. A purified Catholicism such as Erasmus and Colet had 
dreamed of was now to be the religion of England. But the 
dream of the New Learning was to be wrought out, not by the 
progress of education and piety, but by the brute force of the 
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Monarchy. The Articles of Religion, which Convocation received 
and adopted without venturing on a protest, were drawn up by 
the hand of Henry himself. The Bible and the three Creeds were 
laid down as the sole grounds of faith. The Sacraments were 
reduced from seven to three, only Penance being allowed to rank 
on an equality with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
doctrines of Transubstantiation and Confession were maintained, 
as they were also in the Lutheran Churches. The spirit of 
Erasmus was seen in the acknowledgement of Justification by 
Faith, a doctrine for which the friends of the New Learning, 
such as Pole and Contarini, were struggling at Rome itself, in 
the condemnation of purgatory, of pardons, and of masses for 
the dead, in the admission of prayers for the dead, and in the 
retention of the ceremonies of the Church without material 
change. Enormous as was the doctrinal revolution, not a murmur 
broke the assent of Convocation, and the Articles were sent 
by the Vicar-General into every county to be obeyed at men’s 
peril. The policy of reform was carried steadily out by a series 
of royal injunctions which followed. Pilgrimages were suppressed ; 
the excessive number of holy days diminished; the worship of 
images and relics discouraged in words which seem almost copied 
from the protest of Erasmus. His burning appeal for a trans- 
lation of the Bible which weavers might repeat at their shuttle 
and‘ploughmen sing at their plough received at last a reply. At 
the outset of the ministry of Norfolk and More the King had 
promised an English version of the scriptures, while prohibiting 
the circulation of Tyndale’s Lutheran translation. The work 
however lagged in the hands of the bishops ; and as a preliminary 
measure the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments were now rendered into English, and ordered to be taught 
by every schoolmaster and father of a family to his children and 
pupils. But the bishops’ version still hung on hand; till in 
despair of its appearance a friend of Archbishop Cranmer, Miles 
Coverdale, was employed to correct and revise the translation 
of Tyndale; and the Bible which he edited was published in 
1539 under the avowed patronage of Henry himself. The story 
of the royal supremacy was graven on its very title-page. The 
new foundation of religious truth was to be regarded throughout 
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England as a gift, not from the Church, but from the Ringe alt 
is Henry on his throne who gives the sacred volume to Cranmer, 
ere Cranmer and Cromwell can distribute it to the throng of priests 
and laymen below. 

The debate on the suppression of the monasteries was the first 
instance of opposition with which Cromwell had met, and for some 
time longer it was to remain the only one. While the great 
revolution which struck down the Church was in progress, England 
looked silently on. In all the earlier ecclesiastical changes, in the 
contest over the Papal jurisdiction and Papal exactions, in the 
reform of the Church courts, even in the curtailment of the legisla- 
tive independence of the clergy, the nation as a whole had gone 
with the King. But from the enslavement of the clergy, from the 
gagging of the pulpits, from the suppression of the monasteries, the 
bulk of the nation stood aloof. It is only through the stray de- 
positions of royal spies that we catch a glimpse of the wrath and 
hate which lay seething under this silence of a whole people. For 
the silence was a silence of terror. Before Cromwell’s rise and 
after his fall from power the reign of Henry the Eighth witnessed 
no more than the common tyranny and bloodshed of the time. 
But the years of Cromwell’s administration form the one period in 
our history which deserves the name which men have given to the 
rule of Robespierre. It was the English Terror. It was by terror 
that Cromwell mastered the King. Cranmer could plead for him 
at a later time with Henry as “ one whose surety was only by your 
Majesty, who loved your Majesty, as I ever thought, no less than 
God.” But the attitude of Cromwell towards the King was some- 
thing more than-that of absolute dependence and unquestioning 
devotion. He was “so vigilant to preserve your Majesty from all 
treasons,” adds the Primate, “that few could be so secretly 
conceived but he detected the same from the beginning.” Henry, 
like every Tudor, was fearless of open danger, but tremulously 
sensitive to the slightest breath of hidden disloyalty. It was on 
this inner dread that Cromwell based the fabric of his power. He 
was hardly secretary before a host of spies were scattered broad- 
cast over the land. Secret denunciations poured into the open ear 
of the minister.. The air was thick with tales of plots and con- 
spiracies, and with the detection and suppression of each Cromwell 
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tightened his hold on the King. . And as it was by terror that he 
mastered the King, so it was by terror that he mastered the people. 


Men felt in England, to use the ‘figure by which Erasmus paints — 


the time, “as if a scorpion lay sleeping under every stone.” The 
confessional had no secrets for Cromwell. Men’s talk with x 
closest friends found its way to his ear. “Words idly spoke 
the murmurs of a petulant abbot, the ravings of a moon- -struck 
nun, were, Ai the nobles cried passionately at fist ae “ tortured 
into treason.” AL only chance of safety lay i in ‘silence. ” Y Friends 
who used to write and send me presents,” Erasmus ‘tells “now | 
send neither letter nor gifts, nor receive any. from ‘any’ “one, and 
this through fear.” But eyen the refuge of silence was closed bya. 
law more infamous than any that*has ever blotted the Statute- ie 
of England. Not only was thought made treason, but men were 
forced to reveal their thoughts on pain of their very silence being 
punished with the penalties of treason, » All trust in he older 


unscrupulous. The noblest institutions were degrad 


bulwarks of liberty was destroyed By a policy as. daring att >. 


instruments of terror. Though Wolsey had strained the 1: 

the utmost he had made no open attack on the freedom Hed 
If he had shrunk from assembling Parliaments it was from his © 
sense that they were the bulwarks of liberty. Under Cromwell 
the coercion of juries and the management of judges rendered the 
courts mere mouth-pieces of the royal will: and where even this 
shadow of justice proved an obstacle to bloodshed, Parliament was © 
brought into play to pass bill after bill of attainder. ‘‘ He shall be 
judged by the bloody laws he has himself made,” was the cry of 
the Council at the moment of his fall, and by a singular retribution 
the crowning injustice which he sought to introduce even into the 
practice of attainder, the condemnation of a man without hearing 
his defence, was only practised on himself. But ruthless as was 
the Terror of Cromwell it was of a nobler type than the Terror of 
France. He never struck uselessly or capriciously, or stooped to 
the meaner victims of the guillotine. His blows were effective just 
because he chose his victims from among the noblest and the best. 
If he struck at the Church, it was through the Carthusians, the 
holiest and the most renowned of English churchmen. If he 
struck at the baronage, it was through the Courtenays and the 
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, : — 
- Poles, in whose veins flowed the blood of kings. If he struck at 


the New Learning it was through the murder of Sir Thomas More. 
But no personal vindictiveness mingled with his crime. In temper, 
indeed, so far as we can judge from the few stories which lingered 
among his friends, he was a generous, kindly-hearted man, with 
pleasant and winning manners which atoned for a certain awkward- 
ness of person, and with a constancy of friendship which won him 
a host of devoted adherents. But no touch either of love or hate 
swayed him from his course. The student of Machiavelli had not 
studied ‘the. “Prince” in vain. _He had reduced bloodshed to a 
system. Fragments of his papers still show us with what a 


- 


business-like brevity he ticked off human lives among the casual 
“remémbrances” of the day. “Item, the Abbot of Reading to be 


) 


sent down to be tried and executed at Reading.” “Item, to know 


the King’s pleasure touching Master More.” “Item, when Master 


e Fisher shall go to his execution, and the other.” It is indeed this 
utter absence of all passion, of all personal feeling, that makes the 


E figure of Cromwell the most terrible in our history. He has an ab- 
solute faith in the end he is pursuing, and he simply hews his way 


» toitas a woodman hews his way through the forest, axe in hand. 


fhe choice of his first victim showed the ruthless precision 
with which Cromwell was to strike. In the general opinion of 


é Europe the foremost Englishman of his time was Sir Thomas 


More. As the policy of the divorce ended in an open rupture 
with Rome he had withdrawn silently from the ministry, but his 
silent disapproval was more telling than the opposition of obscurer 
foes. To Cromwell there must have been something specially 
galling in More’s attitude of reserve. The religious reforms of the 
New Learning were being rapidly carried out, but it was plain that 
the man who represented the very life of the New Learning believed 
that the sacrifice of liberty and justice was too dear a price to pay 
even for religious reform. More indeed looked on the divorce and 
re-marriage as without religious warrant, though his faith in the 
power of Parliament to regulate the succession made him regard 
the children of Anne Boleyn as the legal heirs of the Crown. The 
Act of Succession, however, required an oath to be taken by all 
persons, which not only recognized the succession, but contained 
an acknowledgement that the marriage with Catharine was against 
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Scripture and invalid from the beginning. Henry had long known 
More’s belief on this point ; and the summons to take this oath 
was simply a summons to death. More was at his house at 
Chelsea when the summons called him to Lambeth, to the house 
where he had bandied fun with Warham and Erasmus or bent over 
the easel of Holbein. For a moment there may have been some 
passing impulse to yield. But it was soon over. “I thank the 
Lord,” More said with a sudden start as the boat dropped silently 
down the river from his garden steps in the early morning, “I 
thank the Lord that the field is won.” Cranmer and his fellow 
commissioners tendered to him the new oath of allegiance ; but, as 
they expected, it was refused. They bade him walk in the garden 
that he might reconsider his reply. The day was hot and More 
seated himself in a window from which he could look down into 
the crowded court. Even in the presence of death, the quick 
sympathy of his nature could enjoy the humour and life of the 
throng below. “I saw,” he said afterwards, ‘“‘ Master Latimer very 
merry in the court, for he laughed and took one or twain by the 
neck so handsomely that if they had been women I should have 
weened that he waxed wanton.” The crowd below was chiefly of 
priests, rectors and vicars, pressing to take the oath that More 
found harder than death. He bore them no grudge for it. When 
he heard the voice of one who was known to have boggled hard at 
the oath a little while before calling loudly and ostentatiously for 


drink, he only noted him with his peculiar humour. ‘“ He drank,” 
More supposed, “either from dryness or from gladness,” or “to 
show quod ille notus erat Pontifici.” He was called in again at 


last, but only repeated his refusal. It was in vain that Cranmer 
plied him with distinctions which perplexed even the subtle wit of 
the ex-chancellor ; he remained unshaken and passed to the Tower. 
He was followed there by Bishop Fisher of Rochester, charged 
with countenancing treason by listening to the prophecies of a 
fanatic called the “Nun of Kent.’ For the moment even Cromwell 
shrank from their blood. They remained prisoners while a new 
and more terrible engine was devised to crush out the silent but 
widespread opposition to the religious changes. By a statute 
passed at the close of 1534 a new treason was created in the denial 
of the King’s titles; and in the opening of 1535 Henry assumed, 
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as we have seen, the title of “on earth supreme Head of the Church sec. Vi in 


of England.” In the general relaxation of the religious life the Bnowas 
charity and devotion of the brethren of the Charter-house had won 1530 

the reverence even of those who condemned monasticism. After a 1540 
stubborn resistance they had acknowledged the royal Supremacy, he Car- 
and taken the oath of submission prescribed by the Act. Butby “#75 
an infamous construction of the statute which made the denial of 

the Supremacy treason, the refusal of satisfactory answers to 

official questions as to a conscientious belief in it was héld to be 
equivalent to open denial. The aim of the new measure was well 

known, and the brethren prepared to die. In the agony of waiting 
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SEAL OF WALSINGHAM PRIORY. 
Twelfth or Thirteenth Century. 
Appended to Acknowledgement of Royal Supremacy, 26 Hen. VITI., Public Record Office. 


enthusiasm brought its imaginative consolations ; “when the Host 
was lifted up there came as it were a whisper of air which breathed 
upon our faces as we knelt ; and there came a sweet soft sound of 
music.” They had not long however to wait. Their refusal to 
answer was the signal for their doom. Three of the brethren went 
to the gallows ; the rest were flung into Newgate, chained to posts 
in a noisome dungeon where, “ tied and not able to stir,” they were 
left to perish of gaol-fever and starvation. In a fortnight five were 
dead and the rest at the point of death, “almost despatched,” 
Cromwell’s envoy wrote to him, “by the hand of God, of which, 
considering their behaviour, I am not sorry.” The interval of 


imprisonment had failed to break the resolution of More, and the 
Wo We 
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new statute sufficed to bring him to the block. With Fisher he 
was convicted of denying the King’s title as only supreme head of 
the Church. The old Bishop approached the block with a book of 
the New Testament in his hand. He opened it at a venture ere 
he knelt, and read, “This is life eternal to know Thee, the only 


JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
Drawing by Holbein, in British Museum. 


true God.’ Fisher's death was soon followed by that of More. 
On the eve of the fatal blow he moved his beard carefully from 
the block. “Pity that should be cut,” he was heard to mutter 
with a touch of the old sad irony, “that has never committed 
treason.” 
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But it required, as Cromwell well knew, heavier blows even than 
these to break the stubborn resistance of Englishmen to his 
projects of change, and he seized his opportunity in the revolt of 
the North. In the north the monks had been popular; and the 
outrages with which the dissolution of the monasteries was accom- 
panied gave point to the mutinous feeling that prevailed through 
the country. The nobles too were writhing beneath the rule of 
one whom they looked upon as a low-born upstart. ‘ The world 
will never mend,” Lord Hussey was heard to say, “ till we fight for 
it.” Agrarian discontent and the love of the old religion united in 
a revolt which broke out in Lincolnshire. The rising was hardly 
suppressed when Yorkshire was in arms. From every parish the 
farmers marched with the parish priest at their head upon York, 
and the surrender of the city determined the waverers. In a few 
days Skipton Castle, where the Earl of Cumberland held out with 
a handful of men, was the only spot north of the Humber which 
remained true to the King.- Durham rose at the call of Lords 
Latimer and Westmoreland. Though the Earl of Northumber- 
land feigned sickness, the Percies joined the revolt. Lord Dacre, 
the chief of the Yorkshire nobles, surrendered Pomfret, and was at 
once acknowledged as their chief by the insurgents. The whole 
nobility of the north were now in arms, and thirty thousand “ tall 
men and well horsed ’ moved on the Don, demanding the reversal 
of the royal policy, a reunion with Rome, the restoration of 
Catharine’s daughter, Mary, to her rights as heiress of the Crown, 
redress for the wrongs done to the Church, and above all the 
driving away of base-born counsellors, in other words the fall of 
Cromwell. Though their advance was checked by negotiation, 
the organization of the revolt went steadily on throughout the 
winter, and a Parliament of the North gathered at Pomfret, and 
formally adopted the demands of the insurgents. Only six 
thousand men under Norfolk barred their way southward, and 
the Midland counties were known to be disaffected. Cromwell, 
however, remained undaunted by the peril. -He suffered Norfolk 
to negotiate ; and allowed Henry under pressure from his Council 
to promise pardon and a free Parliament at York, a pledge which 
Norfolk and Dacre alike construed into anacceptance of thedemands 


made by the insurgents. Their leaders at once flung aside the 
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badge of the Five Wounds which they had worn, with a cry.“ We 
will wear no badge but that of our Lord the King,” and nobles 
and farmers dispersed to their homes in triumph. But the towns 
of the North were no sooner garrisoned and Norfolk’s army in the 
heart of Yorkshire than the veil was flung aside. A few isolated 
outbreaks gave a pretext for the withdrawal of every concession. 
The arrest of the leaders of the “Pilgrimage of Grace,” as the 
insurrection was styled, was followed by ruthless severities. The 
country was covered with gibbets. Whole districts were given up 
to military execution. But it was on the leaders of the rising that 
Cromwell's hand fell heaviest. He seized his opportunity for 
dealing at the northern nobles a fatal blow. “Cromwell,” one of 
the chief among them broke fiercely out as he stood at the 
Council board, “it is thou that art the very special and chief cause 
of all this rebellion and wickedness, and dost daily travail to bring 
us to our ends and strike off our heads. I trust that ere thou die, 
though thou wouldst procure all the noblest heads within the 
realm to be stricken off, yet there shall one head remain that shall 
strike off thy head.’ But the warning was unheeded. Lord 
Darcy, who stood first among the nobles of Yorkshire, and Lord 
Hussey, who stood first among the nobles of Lincolnshire, went 
alike to the block. The Abbot of Barlings, who had ridden into 
Lincoln with his canons in full armour, swung with his brother 
Abbots of Whalley, Woburn, and Sawley from the gallows. The 
Abbots of Fountains and of Jervaulx were hanged at Tyburn side 
by side with the representative of the great line of Percy. Lady 
Bulmer was burnt at the stake. Sir Robert Constable was hanged 
in chains before the gate of Hull. The blow to the north had not 
long been struck when Cromwell turned to deal with the west. 
The opposition to his system gathered above all round two houses 
who represented what yet lingered of Yorkist tradition, the 
Courtenays and the Poles. Margaret, the Countess of Salisbury, a 
daughter of the Duke of @larence: by ‘thesheiress of the’ Marl of 
Warwick, was at once representative of the Nevilles and a niece of 
Edward the Fourth. Her third son, Reginald Pole, after refusing 
the highest offers from Henry as the price of his approval of the 
divorce, had taken refuge in Rome, where he had bitterly attacked 
the King in a book on “The Unity of the Church.” “There may 
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be found ways enough in Italy,” Cromwell wrote to him in 
significant words, “to rid a treacherous subject. When Justice can 
take no place by process of law at home, sometimes she may be 


MARGARET, COUNTESS OF SALISBURY 


Picture in Collection of Lord Donington 


enforced to take new means abroad.” But he had left hostages in 
Henry’s hands. “Pity that the folly of one witless fool should be 


the ruin of so great a family. 


Let him follow ambition as fast as 
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he can, those that little have offended (saving that he is of their 
kin), were it not for the great mercy and benignity of the prince, 
should and might feel what it is to have a traitor as their kinsman.” 
Pole answered by pressing the Emperor to execute a bull of ex- 
communication and deposition which was now launched by the 
Papacy. Cromwell was quick with his reply. Courtenay, the 
Marquis of Exeter, was a kinsman of the Poles, and like them of 
royal blood, a grandson through his mother of Edward the Fourth. 
He was known to have bitterly denounced the “knaves that ruled 
about the King ;” and his threats to “give them some day a 
buffet” were formidable in the mouth of one whose influence in the 
western counties was supreme. He was at once arrested with 
Lord Montacute, Pole’s elder brother, on a charge of treason, and 
both were beheaded on Tower Hill, while the Countess of Salisbury 
was attainted and sent to the Tower. 

Never indeed had Cromwell shown such greatness as in his 
last struggle against Fate. ‘“ Beknaved” by the King, whose con- 
fidence in him waned as he discerned the full meaning of the 
religious changes, met too by a growing opposition in the Council 
as his favour declined, the temper of the man remained indomitable 
as ever. He stood absolutely alone. Wolsey, hated as he had 
been by the nobles, had been supported by the Church; but 
Churchmen hated Cromwell with an even fiercer hate than the 
nobles themselves. His only friends. were the Protestants, and 
their friendship was more fatal than the hatred of his foes. But he 
shewed no signs of fear or of halting in the course he had entered 
on. His activity was as boundless as ever. Like Wolsey he 
had concentrated in his hands the whole administration of the 
state; he was at once foreign minister and home minister and 
Vicar-General of the Church, the creator of a new fleet, the or- 
ganizer of armies, the president of the terrible Star Chamber. But 
his Italian indifference to the mere show of power contrasted 
strongly with the pomp of the Cardinal. His personal habits were 
simple and unostentatious. If he clutched at money, it was to feed 
the vast army of spies whom he maintained at his own expense, 
and whose work he surveyed with a sleepless vigilance. More 
than fifty volumes still remain of the gigantic mass of his corre- 
spondence. Thousands of letters from “poor bedesmen,” from out- 
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raged wives and wronged labourers and persecuted heretics, flowed 
in to the all-powerful minister whose system of personal govern- 
ment had turned him into the universal court of appeal. So long 
as Henry supported him, however reluctantly, he was more than a 
match for his foes. He was strong enough to expel his chief 
opponent, Bishop Gardiner of Winchester, from the royal Council. 
He met the hostility of the nobles with a threat which marked his 
power. “If the lords would handle him so, he would give them 
such a breakfast as never was made in England, and that the 
proudest of them should know.” His single will forced on a scheme 
of foreign policy whose aim was to bind England to the cause of 
the Reformation while it bound Henry helplessly to his minister. 
The daring boast which his enemies laid afterwards to his charge, 
whether uttered or not, is but the expression of his system. “In 
brief time he would bring things to such a pass that the King with 
all his power should not be able to hinder him.” His plans rested, 
like the plan which proved fatal to Wolsey, on a fresh marriage of 
his master. The short-lived royalty of Anne Boleyn had ended 
in charges of adultery and treason, and in her death in May, 1536. 
Her rival and successor in Henry’s affections, Jane Seymour, died 
next year in childbirth ; and Cromwell replaced her with a German 
consort, Anne of Cleves, a sister-in-law of the Lutheran elector of 
Saxony. He dared even to resist Henry’s caprice, when the King 
revolted on their first interview at the coarse features and unwieldy 
form of his new bride. For the moment Cromwell had brought 
matters “to such a pass” that it was impossible to recoil from the 
marriage. The marriage of Anne of Cleves, however, was but the 
first step in a policy which, had it been carried out as he designed 
it, would have anticipated the triumphs of Richelieu. Charles and 
the House of Austria could alone bring about a Catholic reaction 
strong enough to arrest and roll back the Reformation ; and Crom- 
well was no sooner united with the princes of North Germany than 
he sought to league them with France for the overthrow of the 
Emperor. Had he succeeded, the whole face of Europe would 
have been changed, Southern Germany would have been secured 
for Protestantism, and the Thirty Years’ War averted. He failed 
as men fail who stand ahead of their age. The German princes 
shrank from a contest with the Emperor, France from a struggle 
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which would be fatal to Catholicism ; and Henry, left alone to bear 


the resentment of the House of Austria and chained to a wife he 
loathed, turned savagely on Cromwell. The nobles sprang on him. 


with a fierceness that told of their long-hoarded hate. Taunts dnd 


June,154o €Xecrations burst from the Lords at the Council table, as the Duke 


July 


of Norfolk, who had been charged with the minister’s arrest, tore 
the ensign of the Garter from his neck. At the charge of treason 
Cromwell flung his cap on the ground with a passionate cry of 
despair. * “ This: then,” he exclaimed. as my guerdon for the 
services I have done! On your consciences, I ask you, am I a 
traitor?” Then with a sudden sense that all was over he bade his 


_foes “make quick work, and not leave me to languish in prison.” 


Quick work was made, and a yet louder burst of popular applause 
than that which hailed the attainder of Cromwell hailed his 
execution. 
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THE REFORMATION 


Section I.—The Protestants, 1540—1553 


| Authorities.—F or the close of Henry’s reign and for that of Edward, we 
have a mass of material in Strype’s ‘‘ Memorials,” and his lives of Cranmer, 
Cheke, and Smith, in Mr. Pocock’s edition of “Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation,” in Hayward’s Life of Edward, and Edward’s own Journal, in 
Holinshed’s “ Chronicle,” and Machyn’s “‘ Diary” (Camden Society). For the 
Protectorate see the correspondence published by Mr. Tytler in his “ England 
under Edward VI. and Mary”; much light is thrown on its close by Mr. 
Nicholls in the “‘ Chronicle of Queen Jane” (Camden Society). Among outer 
observers, the Venetian Soranzo deals with the Protectorate; and the de- 
spatches of Giovanni Michiel, published by Mr. Friedmann, with the events of 
Mary’s reign. In spite of endless errors, of Puritan prejudices and deliberate 
suppressions of the truth (many of which will be found corrected by Dr. 
Maitland’s ‘‘ Essay on the Reformation,”), its mass of facts and wonderful 
charm of style will always give a great importance to the “ Book of Martyrs” of 
Foxe. The story of the early Protestants has been admirably wrought up by 
Mr. Froude (“ History of England,” chap. vi.).] 


AT Cromwell’s death the success of his policy was complete. 
The Monarchy had reached the height of its power. The 
old liberties of England lay prostrate at the feet of the King. 
The Lords were cowed and spiritless ; the House of Commons was 
filled with the creatures of the Court and degraded into an engine 
of tyranny. Royal proclamations were taking the place of parlia- 
mentary legislation; benevolences were encroaching more and 
more on the right of parliamentary taxation. Justice was pros- 
tituted in the ordinary courts to the royal will, while the boundless 
and arbitrary powers of the royal Council were gradually super- 
seding the slower processes of the Common Law. The new 
religious changes had thrown an almost sacred character over the 
“majesty” of the King. Henry was the Head of the Church. 
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From the primate to the meanest deacon every minister of it 
derived from him his sole right to exercise spiritual powers. The 
voice of its preachers was the echo of his will. He alone could 
define orthodoxy or declare heresy. The forms of its worship and 
belief were changed and rechanged at the royal caprice. Half of — 
its wealth went to swell the royal treasury, and the other half lay 
at the King’s mercy. It was .this unprecedented concentration of — 
all power in the hands of a single man that overawed the imagina- 
tion of Henry’s subjects. He was regarded as something high 
above the laws which govern common men. The voices of states- 
men and of priests extolled his wisdom and power as more than 
human. The Parliament itself rose and bowed to the vacant 
throne when his name was mentioned. An absolute devotion 
to his person replaced the old loyalty to the law. When the 
Primate of the English Church described the chief merit of 
Cromwell, it was by asserting that he loved the King “no less 
than he loved God.” 

It was indeed Cromwell, as we have seen, who more than any 
man had reared this fabric of king-worship ; but he had hardly 
reared it before it began to give way. The very success of his 
measures indeed brought about the ruin of his policy. One of the 
most striking features of his system had been his revival of 
Parliaments. The great assembly which the Monarchy, from 
Edward the Fourth to Wolsey, had dreaded and silenced, was 
called to the front again by Cromwell, and turned into the 
most formidable weapon of despotism. He saw nothing to 
fear in a House of Lords whose nobles cowed helpless before 
the might of the Crown, and whose spiritual members his 
policy was degrading into mere tools of the royal will. 
Nor could he find anything to dread in a House of Commons 
which was crowded with members directly or indirectly nominated 
by the Royal Council. With a Parliament such as this Cromwell 
might well trust to make the nation itself through its very 
representatives an accomplice in the work of absolutism. It 
was by parliamentary statutes that the Church was prostrated at 
the feet of the Monarchy. It was by bills of attainder that great 
nobles were brought to the block. It was under constitutional 
forms that freedom was gagged with new treasons and oaths and 
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questionings. But the success of such a system depended wholly 
on the absolute servility of Parliament to the will of the Crown, 
and Cromwell’s own action made the continuance of such a 
servility impossible. The part which the Houses were to play in 
after years shows the importance of clinging to the forms of 
constitutional freedom, even when their life is all but lost. In the 
inevitable reaction against tyranny they furnish centres for the 
reviving energies of the people, while the returning tide of liberty 
is enabled through their preservation to flow quietly and naturally 
along its traditional channels, On one occasion during Cromwell's 


KIRTLING HALL (HOUSE OF CHANCELLOR OF COURT OF AUGMENTATIONS), 


own rule a “great debate” on the suppression of the lesser 
monasteries showed that elements of resistance still survived ; and 
these elements developed rapidly as the power of the Crown 
declined under the minority of Edward and the unpopularity of 
Mary. To this revival of a spirit of independence the spoliation 
of the Church largely contributed. Partly from necessity, partly 
from a desire to build up a faction interested in the maintenance 
of their ecclesiastical policy, Cromwell and the King squandered 
the vast mass of wealth which flowed into the Treasury with 
reckless prodigality. | Something like a fifth of the actual land in 
the kingdom was in this way transferred from the holding of the 


VIL THE REFORMATION 


Church to that of nobles and gentry. Not only were the older 
houses enriched, but a new aristocracy was erected from among 
the dependants of the Court. The Russells and the Cavendishes 
are familiar instances of families which rose from obscurity through 
the enormous grants of Church-land made to Henry’s courtiers. 
The old baronage was hardly crushed before a new aristocracy 
took its place. “Those families within or without the bounds of 
the peerage,’ observes Mr. Hallam, “who are now deemed the 
most considerable, will be found, with no great number of ex- 
ceptions, to have first become conspicuous under the Tudor line 
of kings, and, if we could trace the title of their estates, to have 
acquired no small portion of them mediately or immediately from 
monastic or other ecclesiastical foundations.” The leading part 
which the new peers took in the events which followed Henry’s 
death gave a fresh strength and vigour to the whole orde:. But 
the smaller gentry shared in the general enrichment of the landed 
proprietors, and the new energy of the Lords was soon followed 
by a display of fresh political independence among the Commons 
themselves. 

But it was above all in the new energy which the religious 
spirit of the people at large drew from the ccclesiastical changes 
which he had brought about, that the policy of Cromwell was 
fatal to the Monarchy. Lollardry, as a great social and popular 
movement, had ceased to exist, and little remained of the directly 
religious impulse given by Wyclif beyond a vague restlessness and 
discontent with the system of the Church. But weak and fitful 
as was the life of Lollardry, the prosecutions whose records lie 
scattered over the bishops’ registers failed wholly to kill it. We 
see groups meeting here and there to read “in a great book of 
heresy all one night certain chapters of the Evangelists in English” 
while transcripts of Wyclif’s tracts passed from hand to hand. 
The smouldering embers needed but a breath to fan them into 
flame, and the breath came from William Tyndale. He had 
passed from Oxford to Cambridge to feel the full impulse given 
by the appearance there of the New Testament of Erasmus. 
From that moment one thought was at his heart. “If God spare 
my life,’ he said to a learned controversialist, “ere many years I 


will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of 
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the scripture than thou dost.” But he was a man of forty before 
his dream became fact. Drawn from his retirement in 
Gloucestershire by the news of Luther’s protest at Wittemberg, 
he found shelter for a time in London, and then at Hamburg, 
before he found his way to the little town which had suddenly 
become the sacred city of the Reformation. Students of all 
nations were flocking there with an enthusiasm which resembled 


WILLIAM TYNDALE, 
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that of the Crusades. “As they came in sight of the town,” a 
contemporary tells us, “they returned thanks to God with clasped 
hands, for from Wittemberg, as heretofore from Jerusalem, the 
light of evangelical truth had spread to the utmost parts of the 
earth.’ In 1525 his version of the New Testament was com- 
pleted. Driven from Koln, he had to fly with his sheets to Worms, 
from whence six thousand copies of the New Testament were 
sent to English shores. But it was not as a mere translation of 
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the Bible that Tyndale’s work reached England. It came asa 
part of the Lutheran movement ; it bore the Lutheran stamp in its 
version of ecclesiastical words; it came too in company with 
Luther’s bitter invectives and reprints of the tracts of Wyclif. 
It was denounced as heretical, and a pile of books was burned 
before Wolsey in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Bibles and pamphlets 
however were smuggled over to England and circulated among 
the poorer and trading classes through the agency of an associa- 
tion of “Christian Brethren,” consisting principally of London 
tradesmen and citizens, but whose missionaries spread over the 
country at large. They found their way at once to the Univer- 
sities, where the intellectual impulse given by the New Learning 
was quickening religious speculation. Cambridge had already 
won a name for heresy, and the Cambridge scholars whom 
Wolsey introduced into Cardinal College which he was founding 
spread the contagion through Oxford. A group of “ Brethren” 
which was formed in Cardinal College for the secret reading and 
discussion of the Epistles soon included the more intelligent and 
learned scholars of the University. It was in vain that Clark, the 
centre of this group, strove to dissuade fresh members from join- 
ing it by warnings of the impending dangers. “I fell down on 
my knees at his feet,’ says one of them, Anthony Dalaber, “ and 
with tears and sighs besought him that for the tender mercy of 
God he should not refuse me, saying that I trusted verily that He 
who had begun this on me would not forsake me, but would give 
me grace to continue therein to the end. When he heard me say 
so he came to me, took me in his arms, and kissed me, saying, 
‘The Lord God Almighty grant you so to do, and from henceforth 
ever take me for your father, and I will take you for my son in 
Christ.” |The excitement which followed on this rapid diffusion 
of Tyndale’s works forced Wolsey to more vigorous action ; many 
of the Oxford Brethren were thrown into prison and their 
books seized. But in spite of the panic of the Protestants, some 
of whom ficd over sea, little severity was really exercised ; and 
Wolsey remained steadily indifferent to all but political matters. 
Henry’s chief anxiety, indeed, was lest in the outburst against 
heresy the interest of the New Learning should suffer harm. This 
was remarkably shown in the protection he extended to one who 
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was destined to eclipse even the fame of Colet as a popular 
preacher. Hugh Latimer was the son of a Leicestershire yeoman, 
whose armour the boy had buckled on ere he set out to meet the 
Cornish insurgents at Blackheath field. He has himself described 
the soldierly training of his youth. “ My father was delighted to 


teach me to shoot with the bow. He taught me how to draw, how 
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to lay my body to the bow, not to draw with strength of arm as 
other nations do, but with the strength of the body.” At fourteen 
he was at Cambridge, flinging himself into the New Learning 
which was winning its way there with a zeal which at last told on 
his physical strength. The ardour of his mental efforts left its 
mark on him in ailments and enfeebled health, from which, 


vigorous as he was, his frame never wholly freed itself. But he 
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was destined to be known, not as a scholar, but as a preacher. 
The sturdy good sense of the man shook off the pedantry of the 
schools as well as the subtlety of the theologian in his addresses 
from the pulpit. He had little turn for speculation, and in the 
religious changes of the day we find him constantly lagging 
behind his brother reformers. But he had the moral earnestness 
of a Jewish prophet, and his denunciations of wrong had a pro- 
phetic directness and fire. ‘“ Have pity on your soul,” he cried to 
Henry, “and think that the day is even at hand when you shall 
give an account of your office, and of the blood that hath 
been shed by your sword.” His irony was yet more telling than 
his invective. ‘I would ask you a strange question,” he said once 
at Paul’s Cross to a ring of Bishops, “who is the most diligent 
prelate in all England, that passeth all the rest in doing of his 
office ? I will tell you. It is the Devil! of all the pack of them 
that have cure, the Devil shall go for my money ; for he ordereth 
his business. Therefore, you unpreaching prelates, learn of the 
Devil to be diligent in your office. If you will not learn of God, 
for shame learn of the Devil.” But he was far from limiting 
himself to invective. His homely humour breaks in with story 
and apologue; his earnestness is always tempered with good 
sense ; his plain and simple style quickens with a shrewd mother- 
wit. He talks to his hearers as a man talks to his friends, telling 
stories such as we have given of his own life at home, or chatting 
about the changes and chances of the day with a transparent 
simplicity and truth that raises even his chat into grandeur. His 
theme is always the actual world about him, and in his homely 
lessons of loyalty, of industry, of pity for the poor, he touches 
upon almost every subject, from the plough to the throne. No 
such preaching had been heard in England before his day, and 
with the growth of his fame grew the danger of persecution. 
There were moments when, bold as he was, Latimer’s heart failed 
him. “If I had not trust that God will help me,” he wrote once, 
“T think the ocean sea would have divided my lord of I.ondon 
and me by this day.” A citation for heresy at last brought the 
danger home. ‘I intend,” he wrote with his peculiar medley of 
humour and pathos, “ to make merry with my parishioners this 
Christmas, for all the sorrow, lest perchance I may never return to 
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them again.” But he was saved throughout by the steady protec- 
tion of the Court. Wolsey upheld him against the threats of the 
Bishop of Ely; Henry made him his own chaplain; and the 
King’s interposition at this critical moment forced Latimer’s judges 
to content themselves with a few vague words of submission. 
Henry’s quarrel with Rome saved the Protestants from the 
keener persecution which troubled them after Wolsey’s fall. The 
divorce, the renunciation of the Papacy, the degradation of the 
clergy, the suppression of the monasteries, the religious changes, 
fell like a series of heavy blows upon the priesthood. From 
persecutors they suddenly sank into men trembling for their very 
lives. Those whom they had threatened were placed at their head. 
Cranmer became Primate ; Shaxton, a favourer of the new changes, 
was raised to the see of Salisbury ; Barlow, a yet more extreme 
partizan, to that of St. David’s; Hilsey to that of Rochester ; 
Goodrich to that of Ely; Fox to that of Hereford. Latimer 
himself became Bishop of Worcester, and in a vehement address to 
the clergy in Convocation taunted them with their greed and 
superstition in the past, and with their inactivity when the King 
and his Parliament were labouring for the revival of religion. The 
aim of Cromwell, as we have seen, was simply that of the New 
Learning; he desired religious reform rather than revolution, a 
simplification rather than a change of doctrine, the purification of 
worship rather than the introduction of a new ritual. But it was 
impossible to strike blow after blow at the Church without lean- 
ing instinctively to the party who sympathized with the German 
reformation, and were longing for a more radical change at home. 


”) » 


Few as these “ Lutherans” or “ Protestants” still were in numbers, 
their new hopes made them a formidable force ; and in the school 
of persecution they had learned a violence which delighted in 
outrages on the faith which had so long trampled them under foot. 
At the very outset of Cromwell’s changes four Suffolk youths 
broke into the church at Dovercourt, tore down a wonder-working 
crucifix, and burned it in the fields. ‘The suppression of the lesser 
monasteries was the signal for a new outburst of ribald insult to 
the old religion. The roughness, insolence, and extortion of the 
Commissioners sent to effect it drove the whole monastic body to 


despair. Their servants rode along the road with copes for doublets 
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and tunicles for saddle-cloths, and scattered panic among the larger 
houses which were left. Some sold their jewels and relics to 
provide for the evil day they saw approaching. Some begged of 
their own will for dissolution. It was worse when fresh ordinances 
of the Vicar-General ordered the removal of objects of superstitious 
veneration. The removal, bitter enough to those whose religion 
twined itself around the image or the relic which was taken away, 
was yet more embittered by the insults with which it was accom- 
panied. The miraculous rood at Boxley, which bowed its head 
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SHRINE OF S. eos DE CANTELUPE, WHICH ALONE SURVIVED THE GENERAL 
DESTRUCTION, 
and stirred its eyes, was paraded from market to market and 
exhibited as a juggle before the Court. Images of the Virgin 
were stripped of their costly vestments and sent to be publicly 
burnt at London. Latimer forwarded to the capital the figure of 
Our Lady, which he had thrust out of his cathedral church at 
Worcester, with rough words of scorn: “She with her old sister 
of Walsingham, her younger sister of Ipswich, and their two other 
sisters of Doncaster and Penrice, would make a jolly muster at 
Smithfield.” Fresh orders were given to fling all relics from their 
reliquaries, and to level every shrine with the ground. The bones 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury were torn from the stately shrine 
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1538 which had been the glory of his metropolitan church, and his name 
was erased from the service-books as that of a traitor. The 
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introduction of the English Bible into churches gave a new opening 
for the zeal of the Protestants. In spite of royal injunctions that it 
should be read decently and without comment, the young zealots 
of the party prided themselves on shouting it out to a circle of 
excited hearers during the service of mass, and accompanied their 
reading with violent expositions. Protestant maidens took the 
new English primer to church with them, and studied it osten- 
tatiously during matins. Insult passed into open violence when 
the Bishops’ Courts were invaded and broken up by Protestant 
mobs ; and law and public opinion were outraged at once when 
priests who favoured the new doctrines began openly to bring 
home wives to their vicarages. A fiery outburst of popular 
discussion compensated for the silence of the pulpits. The new 
Scriptures, in Henry’s bitter words of complaint, were “disputed, 
rimed, sung, and jangled in every tavern and alc-house.” The 
articles which dictated the belief of the English Church roused a 
furious controversy. Above all, the Sacrament of the Mass, the 
centre of the Catholic system of faith’ and worship, and which still 
remained sacred to the bulk of Englishmen, was attacked with a 
scurrility and profaneness which passes belief. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, which was as yet recognized by law, was held 
up to scorn in ballads and mystery plays. In one church a 
Protestant lawyer raised a dog in his hands when the priest 
elevated the Host. The most sacred words of the old worship, the 
words of consecration, “Hoc est corpus,” were travestied into a 
nickname for jugglery as “ Hocus-pocus.” It was by this attack 
on the Mass, even more than by the other outrages, that the 
temper both of Henry and the nation was stirred to a deep 
resentment ; and the first signs of reaction were seen in the Act 
of the Six Articles, which was passed by the Parliament with 
general assent. On the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which was 
re-asserted by the first of these, there was no difference of feeling 
or belief between the men of the New Learning and the older 
Catholics. But the road to a further instalment of even moderate 
reform seemed closed by the five other articles which sanctioned 
communion in one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, monastic vows, 
private masses, and auricular confession. A more terrible feature 
of the reaction was the revival of persecution. Burning was 
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denounced as the penalty for a denial of transubstantiation ; ona 
second offence it became the penalty for an infraction of the other 
five doctrines. A refusal to confess or to attend Mass was made 
felony. It was in vain that Cranmer, with the five bishops who 
partially sympathized with the Protestants, struggled against the 
bill in the Lords: the Commons were “all of one opinion,” and 
Henry himself acted as spokesman on the side of the Articles. In 
London alone five hundred Protestants were indicted under the 
new act. Latimer and Shaxton were imprisoned, and the former 
forced into a resignation of his see. Cranmer himself was only 
saved by Henry’s personal favour. But the first burst of triumph 
had no sooner spent itself than the strong hand of Cromwell again 
made itself felt. Though his opinions remained those of the New 
Learning and differed little from the general sentiment represented 
in the Act, he leaned instinctively to the one party which did not 
long for his fall. His wish was to restrain the Protestant excesses, 
but he had no mind to ruin the Protestants. The bishops were 
quietly released. The London indictments were quashed. The 
magistrates were checked in their enforcement of the law, while a 
general pardon cleared the prisons of the heretics who had been 
arrested under its provisions. A few months after the enactment 
of the Six Articles we find from a Protestant letter that persecution 
had wholly ceased, “the Word is powerfully preached and books 
of every kind may safely be exposed for sale.” 

At Cromwell’s fall his designs seemed to be utterly abandoned. 
The marriage with Anne of Cleves was annulled, and a new Queen 
found in Catharine Howard, a niece of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Norfolk himself returned to power, and resumed the policy which 
Cromwell had interrupted. Like the King he looked to an 
Imperial alliance rather than an alliance with Francis and the 
Lutherans. He still clung to the dream of the New Learning, to 
a purification of the Church through a general Council, and the 
reconciliation of England with the purified body of Catholicism. 
For such a purpose it was necessary to vindicate English ortho- 
doxy ; and to ally England with the Emperor, by whose influence 
alone the assembly of such a Council could be brought about. To 
the hotter Catholics indeed, as to the hotter Protestants, the years 
after Cromwell’s fall seemed years of a gradual return to 
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Catholicism. There was a slight sharpening of persecution for the 
Protestants, and restrictions were put on the reading of the English 
Bible. But neither Norfolk nor his master desired any rigorous 
measure of reaction. There was no thought of reviving the old 
superstitions, or undoing the work which had been done, but 
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simply of guarding the purified faith against Lutheran heresy. 
The work of supplying men with means of devotion in their own 
tongue was still carried on by the publication of an English Litany 
and prayers, which furnished the germ of the national Prayer Book 
of a later time. The greater abbeys which had been saved by the 
energetic resistance of the Parliament in 1536 had in 1539 been 
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involved in the same ruin with the smaller ; but in spite of this 


confiscation the treasury was now empty, and by a bill of 1545 
more than two thousand chauntries and chapels, with a hundred 
and ten hospitals, were suppressed to the profit of the Crown. If 
the friendship of England was offered to Charles, when the struggle 
between France and the House of Austria burst again for a time 
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into flame, it was because Henry saw in the Imperial alliance the 
best hope for the reformation of the Church and the restoration of 
unity. But, as Cromwell had foreseen, the time for a peaceful 
reform and for a general reunion of Christendom was past. The 
Council, so passionately desired, met at Trent in no spirit of 
conciliation, but to ratify the very superstitions and errors against 
which the New Learning had protested, and which England and 
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Germany had flung away. The long hostility of France and the 
House of Austria merged in the greater struggle which was open- 
ing between Catholicism and the Reformation. The Emperor 
allied himself definitely with the Pope. As their hopes of a middle 
course faded, the Catholic nobles themselves drifted unconsciously 
with the tide of reaction. Anne Ascue was tortured and burnt 
with three companions for the denial of Transubstantiation. 
Latimer was examined before the Council; and Cranmer himself, 
who in the general dissolution of the moderate party was drifting 
towards Protestantism as Norfolk was drifting towards Rome, was 
fora moment in danger. But at the last hours of his life Henry 
proved himself true to the work he had begun. His resolve not to 
bow to the pretensions of the Papacy sanctioned at Trent threw 
him, whether he would or no, back on the policy of the great 
minister whom he had hurried to the block. He offered to unite 
in a “ League Christian” with the German Princes. He consented 
to the change, suggested by Cranmer, of the Mass into a 
Communion Service. He flung the Duke of Norfolk into the 
Tower as a traitor, and sent his son, the Earl of Surrey, to the 
block, Ehe, Earl of Hertford, the head of the “new men,’ and 
known as a patron of the Protestants, came to the front, and was 
appointed one of the Council of Regency which Henry nominated 
at his death. 

Catharine Howard atoned like Anne Boleyn for her unchastity 
by a traitor’s death ; her successor on the throne, Catharine Parr, 
had the luck to outlive the King. But of Henry’s numerous 
marriages only three children survived ; Mary and Elizabeth, the 
daughters of Catharine of Aragon and of Anne Boleyn; and 
Edward, the boy who now ascended the throne as Edward the 
Sixth, his son by Jane Seymour. As Edward was but nine years 
old, Henry had appointed a carefully balanced Council of Regency ; 
but the will fell into the keeping of Jane’s brother, whom he had 
raised to the peerage as Lord Hertford, and who at a later time 
assumed the title of Duke of Somerset. When the list of regents 
was at last disclosed Gardiner, who had till now been the leading 
minister, was declared to have been excluded from it ; and Hertford 
seized the whole royal power with the title of Protector. His 
personal weakness forced him at once to seek for popular support 
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the position of pure absolutism which it had reached under Henry. Tue Pro- 


The Statute which had given to royal proclamations the force of 
law was repealed, and several of the new felonies and treasons 
which Cromwell had created and used with so terrible an effect 
were erased from the Statute Book. The hope of support from the 
Protestants united with Hertford’s personal predilections in his 
patronage of the innovations against which Henry had battled to 
the last. Cranmer had now drifted into a purely Protestant 
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position; and his open break with the older system followed 
quickly on Hertford’s rise to power. “This year,” says a con- 
temporary, “the Archbishop of Canterbury did eat meat openly in 
Lent in the Hall of Lambeth, the like of which was never seen 
since England was a Christian country.” This significant act was 
followed by a rapid succession of sweeping changes. ‘The legal 
prohibitions of Lollardry were removed; the Six Articles were 
repealed ; a royal injunction removed all pictures and images from 
the churches; priests were permitted to marry ; the new Com- 


munion which had taken the place of the Mass was ordered to be 
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administered in both kinds, and in the English tongue ; an English 
book of Common Prayer, the Liturgy which with slight alterations 
is still used in the Church of England, replaced the Missal and 
Breviary from which its contents are mainly drawn. These sweep- 
ing religious changes were carried through with the despotism, if 
not with the vigour, of Cromwell. Gardiner, who in his acceptance 
of the personal supremacy of the sovereign denounced all ecclesi- 
astical changes made during the King’s minority as illegal and 
invalid, was sent to the Tower. The power of preaching was 
restricted by the issue of licences only to the friends of the Primate. 
While all counter arguments were rigidly suppressed, a crowd of 
Protestant pamphleteers flooded the country with vehement 
invectives against the Mass and its 
superstitious : accompaniments. The 
assent of noble and landowner was 


won by the suppression of chauntries 
and religious gilds, and by glutting 
their greed with the last spoils of the 
Church. German and Italian mercen- 
aries were introduced to stamp out 
the wider popular discontent which 
SEAL ibe bee te We broke out in the east, in the west, 
ee of Miss oe eae and in the midland counties. The 
Cornishmen refused to receive the new 
service “because it is like a Christmas game.’ Devonshire de- 
manded in open revolt the restoration of the Mass and the Six 
Articles. The agrarian discontent, now heightened by economic 
changes, woke again in the general disorder. Twenty thousand 
men gathered round the “oak of Reformation” near Norwich, 
and repulsing the royal troops in a desperate engagement: re- 
newed the old cries for the removal of evil counsellors, a pro- 
hibition of enclosures and redress for the grievances of the poor. 
Revolt was stamped out in blood ; but the weakness which the 
Protector had shown in presence of the danger, his tampering with 
popular demands, and the anger of the nobles at his resolve to 
enforce the laws against enclosures and evictions, ended in his fall. 
He was forced by the Council to resign, and his power passed to 
the Earl of Warwick, to whose ruthless severity the suppression of 
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the revolt was mainly due. But the change of governors brought 
about no change of system. The rule of the upstart nobles who 
formed the Council of Regency became simply a rule of terror. 
“The greater part of the people,” one of their creatures, Cecil, 
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avowed, “is not in favour of defending this cause, but of aiding its Warwick's 


adversaries ; on that side are the greater part of the nobles, who 
absent themselves from Court, all the bishops save three or four, 
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almost all the judges and lawyers, almost all the justices of the 
peace, the priests who can move their flocks any way, for the whole 
of the commonalty is in such a state of irritation that it will easily 
follow any stir towards change,” But, heedless of danger from 
without or from within, Cranmer and his colleagues advanced yet 
more boldly in the career of innovation. Four prelates who ad- 
hered to the older system were deprived of their sees and com- 
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mitted on frivolous pretexts to the Tower. A new Catechism, 
embodied the doctrines of the reformers ; and a Book of Homilies, 
which enforced the chief Protestant tenets, was appointed to be 
read in churches. A crowning defiance was given to the doctrine 
of the Mass by an order to demolish the stone altars and replace 
them by wooden tables, which were stationed for the most part in 
the middle of the church. A revised Prayer-book was issued, and 
every change made in it leaned directly towards the extreme 
Protestantism which was at this time finding a home at Geneva. 


Articles of Forty-two Articles of religion were introduced ; and though since 
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reduced by omissions to thirty-nine, these have remained to this 
day the formal standard of doctrine in the English Church. The 
sufferings of the Protestants had failed to teach them the worth 
of religious liberty ; and a new code of ecclesiastical laws, which 
was ordered to be drawn up by a board of Commissioners as a 
substitute for the Canon Law of the Catholic Church, although it 
shrank from the penalty of death, attached that of perpetual 
imprisonment or exile to the crimes of heresy, blasphemy, and 
adultery, and declared excommunication to involve a severance of 
the offender from the mercy of God, and his deliverance into the 
tyranny of the devil. Delays in the completion of this Code pre- 
vented its legal establishment during Edward’s reign ; but the use 
of the new Liturgy and attendance at the new service was enforced 
by imprisonment, and subscription to the Articles of Faith was 
demanded by royal authority from all clergymen, churchwardens, 
and schoolmasters. The distaste for changes so hurried and so 
rigorously enforced was increased by the daring speculations of 
the more extreme Protestants. The real value of the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century to mankind lay, not in its 
substitution of one creed for another, but in the new spirit of 
inquiry, the new freedom of thought and of discussion, which 
was awakened during the process of change. But however familiar 
such a truth may be to us, it was absolutely hidden from the 
England of the time. Men heard with horror that the foundations 
of faith and morality were questioned, polygamy advocated, oaths 
denounced as unlawful, community of goods raised into a sacred 
obligation, the very Godhead of the Founder of Christianity 
denied. The repeal of the Statute of Heresy left the powers 
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of the Common Law intact, and Cranmer availed himself of 
these to send heretics of the last class without mercy to the 
stake; but within the Church itself the Primate’s desire for 
uniformity was roughly resisted by the more ardent members of 
his own party. Hooper, who had been named Bishop of Gloucester, 
refused to wear the episcopal habits, and denounced them as the 
livery of the “harlot of Babylon,” a name for the Papacy which 
was supposed to have been discovered in the Apocalypse. 
Ecclesiastical order was almost at an end. Priests flung aside 
the surplice as superstitious. Patrons of livings presented their 
huntsmen or gamekeepers 
to the benefices in their 
gift, and kept the stipend. 


All teaching of divinity 
ceased at the Universities: Ae eset yl 
the students indeed had ale 

fallen off in numbers, the : 

libraries were in part p 
scattered or burnt, the 
intellectual impulse of 
the New Learning died 
away. One noble measure 
indeed, the foundation 
of cighteen Grammar 
Schools, was destined to 


SEAL OF LOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, A.D. 1552. 
throw a lustre over the Journal of Archeological Association. 


name of Edward, but it 

had no time to bear fruit in his reign. All that men saw was 
religious and political chaos, in which ecclesiastical order had 
perished and in which politics were dying down into the squabbles 
of a knot of nobles over the spoils of the Church and the Crown. 
The plunder of the chauntrics and the gilds failed to glut the 
appetite of the crew of spoilers. Half the lands of every see 
were flung to them in vain: the wealthy see of Durham had been 
suppressed to satisfy their greed ; and the whole endowments of 
the Church were threatened with confiscation. But while the 
courtiers gorged themselves with manors, the Treasury grew 
poorer. The coinage was again debased. Crown lands to the 
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Mary The waning health of Edward warned Warwick, who had now 
become Duke of Northumberland, of an unlooked-for danger. 

Mary, the daughter of Catharine of Aragon, who had been placed 

next to Edward by the Act of Succession, remained firm amidst 

all the changes of the time to the older faith ; and her accession 
threatened to be the signal for its return. But the bigotry of the 

young King was easily brought to consent to a daring scheme by 

= which her rights might be set aside. -Edward’s “ plan,” as North- 
ie umberland dictated it, annulled both the Statute of Succession 
~~ and the will of his father, to whom the right of disposing of the 
Crown after the death of his own children had been entrusted 

by Parliament. It set aside both Mary and Elizabeth, who stood 

next in the Act. With this exclusion of the direct line of Henry 

the Eighth the succession would vest, if the rules of hereditary 

descent were observed, in the descendants of his elder sister Mar- 

garet, who had become by her first husband, James the Fourth of 
Scotland, the grandmother of the young Scottish Queen, Mary 

Stuart ; and, by a second marriage with the Earl of Angus, was the 
grandmother of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley. Henry’s will, how- 

ever, had passed by the children of Margaret, and had placed next 

to Elizabeth in the succession the children of his younger sister 

Mary, the wife of Charles Brandon, the Duke of Suffolk. Frances, 

Mary’s child by this marriage, was still living, and was the mother 

of three daughters by her marriage with Grey, Lord Dorset, a 

hot partizan of the religious changes, who had been raised under 

“Plan” of the Protectorate to the Dukedom of Suffolk. Fyvances however 
Succession Was passed over, and Edward’s “ plan” named her eldest child 
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MARY TUDOR. 
Picture by Sir Antonio More, in the Escurial. 


judges and council to her succession was extorted by the authority 
of the dying King, and the new sovereign was proclaimed on 
Edward’s death. But the temper of the whole people rebelled 
against so lawless a usurpation. ‘The eastern counties rose as one 
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man to support Mary; and when Northumberland marched from 
London with ten thousand at his back to crush the rising, the 
Londoners, Protestant as they were, showed their ill-will by a 
stubborn silence. “ The people crowd to look upon us,” the Duke 
noted gloomily, “ but not one calls ‘God speed ye.” The Council 
no sooner saw the popular reaction than they proclaimed Mary 
Queen ; the fleet and the levies of the shires declared in her favour. 
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CARVING BY JOHN DUDLEY, SON OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 1553, 
ON THE WALL OF HIS PRISON IN THE TOWER. 


Northumberland’s courage suddenly gave way, and his retreat to 
Cambridge was the signal for a general defection. The Duke 
himself threw his cap into the air and shouted with his men for 
Queen Mary. But his submission failed to avert his doom ; and the 
death of Northumberland drew with it the imprisonment in the 
Tower of the hapless girl whom he had made the tool of his 
ambition. The whole system which had been pursued during 
Edward’s reign fell with a sudden crash. London indeed retained 
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much of its Protestant sympathy, but over the rest of the country 
the tide of reaction swept without a check. The married priests 
were driven from their churches, the images were replaced. In 
many parishes the new Prayer-book was set aside and the Mass 
restored. The Parliament which met in October annulled the laws 
made respecting religion during the past reign. Gardiner was 
drawn from the Tower. Bonner and the deposed bishops were 
restored to their sees. Ridley with the others who had displaced 
them were again expelled, and Latimer and Cranmer were sent to 
the Tower. But with the restoration of the system of Henry the 
Eighth the popular impulse was satisfied. The people had no 
more sympathy with Mary’s leanings towards Rome than with 
the violence of the Protestants. The Parliament was with diffi- 
culty brought to set aside the new Prayer-book, and clung obstin- 
ately to the Church-lands and to the Royal Supremacy. 

Nor was England more favourable to the marriage on which, 
from motives both of policy and religious zeal, Mary had set her 
heart. The Emperor had ceased to be the object of hope or 
confidence as.a mediator who would at once purify the Church 
from abuses and restore the unity of Christendom : he had ranged 
himself definitely on the side of the Papacy and of the Council 
of Trent; and the cruelties of the Inquisition which he introduced 
into Flanders gave a terrible indication of the bigotry which he 
was to bequeath to his House. The marriage with his son Philip, 
whose hand he offered to his cousin Mary, meant an absolute 
submission to the Papacy, and the undoing not only of the 
Protestant reformation, but of the more moderate reforms of the 
New Learning. On the other hand, it would have the political 
advantage of securing Mary’s throne against the pretensions of 
the young Queen of Scots, Mary Stuart, who had become formidable 
by her marriage with the heir of the French Crown; and whose 
adherents already alleged the illegitimate birth of both Mary and 
Elizabeth, through the annulling of their mothers’ marriages, as a 
ground for denying their right of succession. To the issuc of the 
marriage he proposed, Charles promised the heritage of the Low 
Countries, while he accepted the demand made by Mary’s minister, 
Bishop Gardiner of Winchester, and by the Council, of complete 
independence both of policy and action on the part of England, 
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in case of such a union. The temptation was great, and Mary’s 
resolution overleapt all obstacles. But in spite of the toleration 
which she had promised, and had as yet observed, the announce- 
ment of her design drove the Protestants into a panic of despair. 
Risings which broke out in the west and centre of the country were 
quickly put down, and the Duke of Suffolk, who appeared in arms 
at Leicester, was sent to the Tower. The danger was far more 
formidable when the dread that Spaniards were coming “to 
conquer the realm” roused Kent into revolt under Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. The ships in the Thames submitted to be seized by the 
insurgents, A party of the trainbands of London, who marched 
under the Duke of Norfolk against them, deserted to the rebels in 
a mass with shouts of “A Wyatt! a Wyatt! we are all English- 
men!” Had the insurgents moved quickly on the capital, its gates 
would at once have been flung open and success would have been 
assured. But in the critical moment Mary was saved by her 
queenly courage. Riding boldly to the Guildhall she appealed 
“with a man’s voice” to the loyalty of the citizens, and when 
Wyatt appeared on the Southwark bank the bridge was secured. 
The issue hung on the question which side London would take ; 
and the insurgent leader pushed desperately up the Thames, seized 
a bridge at Kingston, threw his force across the river, and marched 
rapidly back on the capital. The night march along miry roads 
wearied and disorganized his men, the bulk of whom were cut off 
from their leader by a royal force which had gathered in the fields 
at what is now Hyde Park Corner, but Wyatt himself, with a 
handful of followers, pushed desperately on to Temple Bar. “I 
have kept touch,” he cried as he sank exhausted at the gate ; but it 
was closed, his adherents within were powerless to effect their 
promised diversion in his favour, and the daring leader was seized 
and sent to the Tower. 

The courage of the Queen, who had refused to fly even while 
the rebels were marching beneath her palace walls, was only 
equalled by her terrible revenge. The hour was come when the 
Protestants were at her feet, and she struck without mercy. Lady 
Jane, her father, her husband, and her uncle atoned for the ambi- 
tion of the House of Suffolk by the death of traitors. Wyatt and 
his chief adherents followed them to execution, while the bodies 
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of the poorer insurgents were dangling on gibbets round London. © see. 1 


Elizabeth, who had with some reason been suspected of com- | Tue 
Marryrs 


plicity in the insurrection, was sent to the Tower; and only saved 1553 
from death by the interposition of the Council. But the failure of 1558 


REVERSE OF GREAT SEAL OF PHILIP AND MARY. 


the revolt not only crushed the Protestant party, it secured the 
marriage on which Mary was resolved. She used it to wring a 
reluctant consent from the Parliament, and meeting Philip at — iss4 
Winchester in the ensuing summer became his wife. The tem- 
porizing measures to which the Queen had been forced by the 
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earlier difficulties of her reign could now be laid safely aside. 
Mary was resolved to bring about a submission to Rome ; and her 
minister Gardiner fell back on the old ecclesiastical order, as the 
moderate party which had supported the policy of Henry the 
Eighth saw its hopes disappear, and ranged himself definitely on 
the side of a unity which could now only be brought about by a 
reconciliation with the Papacy. The Spanish match was hardly 


CARDINAL POLE, 
Picture by Sebastiano del Piombo, at the Hermitage. 


concluded, when the negotiations with Rome were brought to 
a final issue. The attainder of Reginald Pole, who had been 
appointed by the Pope to receive the submission of the realm, was 
reversed ; and the Legate, who entered London by the river with 
his cross gleaming from the prow of his barge, was solemnly 
welcomed by a compliant Parliament. The two Houses decided 
by a formal vote to return to the obedience of the Papal See, and 
received on their knees the absolution which freed the realm from 
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the guilt incurred by its schism and heresy. But, even in the hour 
of her triumph, the temper both of Parliament and the’ nation 
warned the Queen of the failure of her hope to bind England to a 
purely Catholic policy. The growing independence of the two 
Houses was. seen in their rejection of measure after measure 


proposed by the Crown. A proposal to oust Elizabeth from the. 


line of succession could not even be submitted to the Houses, nor 
could their assent be won to the postponing of her succession ‘to 
that of Philip. Though the statutes abolishing Papal jurisdiction 
in England were repealed, they rejected all proposals for the 
restoration of Church-lands to the clergy. A proposal to renew 
the laws against heresy was thrown out by the Lords, even after 
the failure of Wyatt’s insurrection, and only Philip’s influence 
secured the re-enactment of the statute of Henry the Fifth ina 
later Parliament. Nor was the temper of the nation at large less 
decided. The sullen discontent of London compelled its Bishop, 
Bonner, to withdraw the inquisitorial articles by which he hoped to 
purge his diocese of heresy. Even the Council was divided on 
the question of persecution, and in the very interests of Catho- 
licism the Emperor himself counselled prudence and delay. 
Philip gave the same counsel. But whether from without or 
from within, warning was wasted on the fierce bigotry of the 
Queen. 

It was a moment when the prospects of the party of reform 
seemed utterly hopeless. Spain.had taken openly the lead in the 
great Catholic movement, and England was being dragged, how- 
ever reluctantly, by the Spanish marriage into the current of 
reaction. Its opponents were broken by the failure of their revolt, 
and unpopular through the memory of their violence and greed. 
Now that the laws against heresy were enacted, Mary pressed for 
their execution ; and in 1555 the opposition of her councillors was 
at last mastered, and the work of death began. But the cause 
which prosperity had ruined revived in the dark hour of persecu- 
tion. Ifthe Protestants had not known how to govern, they knew 
how to die. The story of Rowland Taylor, the Vicar of Hadleigh, 
tells us more of the work which was now begun, and of the effect 
it was likely to produce, than pages of historic dissertation. 
Taylor, who as a man of mark had been one of the first victims 
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chosen for execution, was arrested in London, and condemned to 
suffer in his own parish. His wife, “suspecting that her husband 
should that night be carried away,” had waited through the 
darkness with her children in the porch of St. Botolph’s beside 
Aldgate. “Now when the sheriff his company came against 
St. Botolph’s Church, Elizabeth cried, saying, ‘O my dear father ! 
Mother! mother! here is my father led away!’ Then cried his 
wife, ‘Rowland, Rowland, where art thou ?’—for it was a very 
dark morning, that the one could not see the other. Dr. Taylor 
answered, ‘I am here, dear wife, and stayed. The sheriffs men 
would have led him forth, but the sheriff said, ‘Stay a little, 
masters, I pray you, and let him speak to his wife. Then came 
she to him, and he took his daughter Mary in his arms, and he 
and his wife and Elizabeth knelt down and said the Lord’s Prayer. 
At which sight the sheriff wept apace, and so did divers others of 
the company. After they had prayed he rose up and kissed his 
wife and shook her by the hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, my dear 
wife, be of good comfort, for | am quiet in my conscience! God 
shall still be a father to my children.” ... Then said his wife, 
‘God be with thee, dear Rowland! I will, with God’s grace, meet 
thee at Hadleigh.’ ... All the way Dr. Taylor was merry and 
cheerful as one that accounted himself going to a most pleasant 
banquet or bridal. . . . Coming within two miles of Hadleigh he 
desired to light off his horse, which done he leaped and set a frisk 
or twain as men commonly do for dancing. ‘ Why, master Doctor,’ 
quoth the sheriff, ‘how do you now?’ He answered, ‘ Well, God 
be praised, Master Sheriff, never better; for now I know I am 
almost at home. I lack not past two stiles to go over, and I am 
even at my Father’s house!’ ... The streets of Hadleigh were 
beset on both sides with men and women of the town and country 
who waited to see him ; whom when they beheld so led to death, 


with weeping eyes and lamentable voices, they cried, ‘ Ah, good 


Lord! there goeth our good shepherd from us!’” The journey 
was at last over. “‘ What place is this,’ he asked, ‘and what 


meaneth it that so much people are gathered together?’ It was 
answered, ‘It is Oldham Common, the place where you must 
suffer, and the people are come to look upon you.’ Then said he, 
‘Thanked be God, I am even at home!’ . . . But when the people 
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saw his reverend and ancient face, with a long white beard, they 
burst out with weeping tears and cried, saying, ‘God save thee, 
good Dr. Taylor; God strengthen thee and help thee ; the Holy 
Ghost comfort thee!’ He wished, but was not suffered, to speak. 
When he had prayed, he went to the stake and kissed it, and set 
himself mto a pitch-barrel which they had set for him to stand 
on, and so stood with his back upright against the stake, with his 
hands folded together and his eyes towards heaven, and so let 
himself be burned.” One of the executioners “cruelly cast a 
fagot at him, which hit upon his head and brake his face that the 
blood ran down his visage. Then said Dr. Taylor, ‘O friend, I 
have harm enough—what needed that?’” One more act of 
brutality brought his sufferings to an end.—‘ So stood he still 
without either crying or moving, with his hands folded together, 
till Soyce with a halberd struck him on the head that the brains 
fell out, and the dead corpse fell down into the fire.” 

The terror of death was powerless against men like these. 
Bonner, the Bishop of London, to whom, as Bishop of the diocese 
in which the Council sate, its victims were generally delivered for 
execution, but who, in spite of the nickname and hatred which his 
official prominence in the work of death earned him, seems to have 
been naturally a good-humoured and merciful man, asked a youth 
who was brought before him whether he thought he could bear the 
fire. The boy at once held his hand without flinching in the flame 
of a candle which stood by. Rogers, a fellow-worker with Tyndale 
in the translation of the Bible, and one of the foremost among the 
Protestant preachers, died bathing his hands in the flame “as if it 
had been in cold water.” Even the commonest lives gleamed for a 
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moment into poetry at the stake. “Pray for me,” a boy, William 
Hunter, who had been brought home to Brentwood to suffer, asked 
of the bystanders. “I will pray no more for thee,” one of them 
replied, “than I will pray fora dog.” “‘ Then,’ said William, ‘Son 
of God, shine upon me;’ and immediately the sun in the elements 
shone out of a dark cloud so full in his face that he was constrained 
to look another way ; whereat the people mused, because it was so 
dark a little time before.” The persecution fell heavily on London, 
and on Kent, Sussex, and the Eastern Counties, the homes of the 
mining and manufacturing industries ; a host of Protestants were 
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sec.11 driven over sea to find refuge at Strasburg or Geneva. But the 
+ Tur work of terror failed in the very ends for which it was wrought. 
ARTYRS A 

i558 The old spirit of insolent defiance, of outrageous violence, was 
1558 roused again at the challenge of persecution. A Protestant hung a 


string of puddings round a priest’s neck in derision of his beads. 
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WESTGATE STREET, GLOUCESTER. 
Showing the house where Hooper was imprisoned. 


The restored images were grossly insulted. The old scurrilous 
ballads were heard again in the streets. One miserable wretch, 
driven to frenzy, stabbed the priest of St. Margaret’s as he stood 
with the chalice in his hand. It was a more formidable sign of the 
times that acts of violence such as these no longer stirred the 


people at large to their former resentment. The horror of the 
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persecution left no room for other feelings. Every death at 
the stake won hundreds to the cause of its victims. “You have 
lost the hearts of twenty thousands that were rank Papists,” a 
Protestant wrote to Bonner, “ within these twelve months.” Bonner 
indeed, never a very zealous persecutor, was sick of his work ; and 
the energy of the bishops soon relaxed. But Mary had no thought 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY. 
Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. 


of hesitation in the course she had begun. “ Rattling letters” from 
the Council roused the lagging prelates to fresh activity and the 
martyrdoms went steadily on. Two prelates had already perished ; 
Hooper, the Bishop of Gloucester, had been burned in his own 
cathedral city ; Ferrar, the Bishop of St. David’s, had suffered at 
Caermarthen. Latimer and Bishop Ridley of London were now 
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sect Ridley,” cried the old preacher of the Reformation as the flames 
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shot up around him ; “we shall this day light such a candle by 
God’s grace in England as I trust shall never be put out.” One 


‘victim remained, far beneath many who had_ preceded him in 


character, but high above them in his position in the Church of 
England. The other prelates who had suffered had been created 
after the separation from Rome, and were hardly regarded as 
bishops by their opponents. But, whatever had been his part in 
the schism, Cranmer had received his Pallium from the Pope. He 
was, in the eyes of all, Archbishop of Canterbury, the successor of 
St. Augustine and of St. Thomas in the second see of Western 
Christendom. To burn the Primate of the English Church for 
heresy was to shut out meaner victims from all hope of escape. 
But revenge and religious zeal alike urged Mary to bring Cranmer 
to the stake. First among the many decisions in which the Arch- 
bishop had prostituted justice to Henry’s will stood that by which 
he had annulled the King’s marriage with Catharine and declared 
Mary a bastard. The last of his political acts had been to join, 
whether reluctantly or no, in the shameless plot to exclude Mary 
from the throne. His great position, too, made him more than any 
man the representative of the religious revolution which had passed 
over the land. His figure stood with those of Henry and of Crom- 
well on the frontispiece of the English Bible. The decisive change 
which had been given to the character of the Reformation under 
Edward was due wholly to Cranmer. It was his voice that men 
heard and still hear in the accents of the English Liturgy. As an 
Archbishop, Cranmer’s judgment rested with no meaner tribunal 
than that of Rome, and his execution had been necessarily delayed 
till its sentence could be given. But the courage which he had 
shown since the accession of Mary gave way the moment his final 
doom was announced. ‘The moral cowardice which had displayed 
itself in his miserable compliance with the lust and despotism of 
Henry displayed itself again ih six successive recantations by 
which he hoped to purchase pardon. But pardon was impossible ; 
and Cranmer's strangely mingled nature found a power in its very 
weakness when he was brought into the church of St. Mary at 
Oxford to repeat his recantation on the way to the stake. “Now,” 
ended his address to the hushed congregation before him, “ now I 
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come to the great thing that troubleth my conscience more than 
any other thing that ever I said or did in my life, and that is the 


setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth ; which here I now | 
renounce and refuse as things written by my hand contrary to the 


truth which I thought in my heart, and written for fear of death to 
save my life, if it might be. And, forasmuch as my hand offended 
in writing contrary to my heart, my hand therefore shall be the 
first punished ; for if I come to the fire, it shall be the first burned.” 
“This was the hand that wrote it,” he again exclaimed at the stake, 
* therefore it shall suffer first punishment ;” and holding it steadily 
in the flame “he never stirred nor cried” till life was gone. 

It was with the unerring instinct of a popular movement that, 
among a crowd of far more heroic sufferers, the Protestants fixed, 
in spite of his recantations, on the martyrdom of Cranmer as the 
death-blow to Catholicism in England. For one man who felt 
within him the joy of Rowland Taylor at the prospect of the stake, 
there were thousands who felt the shuddering dread of Cranmer. 
The triumphant cry of Latimer could reach only hearts as bold as 
his own; but the sad pathos of the Primate’s humiliation and 
repentance struck chords of sympathy and pity in the hearts of all. 
It is from that moment that we may trace the bitter remembrance 
of the blood shed in the cause of Rome ; which, however partial 
and unjust it must seem to an historic observer, still lies graven 
deep in the temper of the English people. The overthrow of his 
projects for the permanent acquisition of England to the House of 
Austria had disenchanted Philip of his stay in the realm ; and on 
the disappearance of all hope of a child, he had left the country in 
spite of Mary’s passionate entreaties. But the Queen struggled 
desperately on. She did what was possible to satisfy the unyielding 
Pope. In the face of the Parliament’s significant reluctance even 
to restore the first-fruits to the Church, she refounded all she could 
of the abbeys which had been suppressed ; the greatest of these, 
that of Westminster, was re-established in 1556. Above all, she 
pressed on the work of persecution. It had spread now from 
bishops and priests to the people itself. The sufferers were sent in 
batches to the flames. In a single day thirteen victims, two of 
them women, were burnt at Stratford-le-Bow.. Seventy-three 
Protestants of Colchester were dragged through the strects of 
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src. London, tied to a single rope. A new commission for the sup- 


raz pression of heresy was exempted by royal authority from all 
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restrictions of law which fettered its activity. The Universities 
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Restored after the re-establishment of Westminster Abbey, 1556. 


were visited ; and the corpses of foreign teachers who had found a 
resting place there under Edward were torn from their graves and 
reduced to ashes. ‘The penalties of martial law were threatened 
against the possessors of heretical books issued from Geneva ; the 
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treasonable contents of which indeed, and their constant exhorta- 
tions to rebellion and civil war, justly called for stern repression. 
But the work of terror broke down before the silent revolt of the 
whole nation. Open sympathy began to be shown to the sufferers 
for conscience’ sake. In the three and a half years of the persecu- 
tion nearly three hundred victims had perished at the stake. The 
people sickened at the work of death. The crowd round the fire 
at Smithfield shouted “ Amen ” to the prayer of seven martyrs 
whom Bonner had condemned, and prayed with them that God 
would strengthen them. A general discontent was roused when, in 
spite of the pledges given at her marriage, Mary dragged England 
into a war to support Philip—who on the Emperor’s resignation 
had succeeded to his dominions of Spain, Flanders, and the New 
World—in a struggle against France. The war ended in disaster. 
With characteristic secrecy and energy, the Duke of Guise flung 
himself upon Calais, and compelled it to surrender before succour 
could arrive. “The chief jewel of the realm,’ as Mary herself 
called it, was suddenly reft away ; and the surrender cf Guisnes, 
which soon followed, left England without a foot of land on the 
Continent. Bitterly as the blow was felt, the Council, though 
passionately pressed by the Queen, could find neither money nor 
men for any attempt to recover the town. The forced loan to 
which she resorted came in slowly. The levies mutinied and 
dispersed. The death of Mary alone averted a general revolt, and 
a burst of enthusiastic joy hailed the accession of Elizabeth. 
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Plizabeih Never had the fortunes of England sunk to a lower ebb than at 
the moment when Elizabeth mounted the throne. The country 
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was humiliated by defeat and brought to the verge of rebellion by 
the bloodshed and misgovernment of Mary’s reign. The old 
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social discontent, trampled down for a time by the horsemen of 
Somerset, remained a menace to public order. The religious strife 
had passed beyond hope of reconciliation, now that the reformers 
were parted from their opponents by the fires of Smithfield and 
the party of the New Learning all but dissolved. The more 
earnest Catholics were bound helplessly to Rome. The temper of 
the Protestants, burned at home or driven into exile abroad, had 
become a fiercer thing, and the Calvinistic refugees were pouring 
back from Geneva with dreams of revolutionary change in Church 
and State. England, dragged at the hecls of Philip into a useless 
and ruinous war, was left without an ally save Spain; while 
France, mistress of Calais, became mistress of the Channel. Not 
only was Scotland a standing danger in the north, through the 
French marriage of its Queen Mary Stuart and its consequent 
bondage to French policy ; but Mary Stuart and her husband now 
assumed the style and arms of English sovereigns, and threatened 
to rouse every Catholic throughout the realm against Elizabeth’s 
title. In presence of this host of dangers the country lay helpless, 
without army or fleet, or the means of manning one, for the 
treasury, already drained by the waste of Edward’s reign, had 
been utterly exhausted by Mary’s restoration of the Church- 
lands in possession of the Crown, and by the cost of her war with 
France. 

England’s one hope lay in the character of her Queen. Elizabeth 
was now in her twenty-fifth year. Personally she had more than 
her mother’s beauty; her figure was commanding, her face long 
but queenly and intelligent, her eyes quick and fine. She had 
grown up amidst the liberal culture of Henry’s Court a bold horse- 
woman, a good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, and an 
accomplished scholar. She studied every morning the Greek 
Testament, and followed this by the tragedies of Sophocles or 
orations of Demosthenes, and could “rub up her rusty Greek” at 
need to bandy pedantry with a Vice-Chancellor. But she was far 
from being a mere pedant. The new literature which was spring- 
ing up around her found constant welcome in her Court. She 
spoke Italian and French as fluently as her mother-tonguc. She 
was familiar with Ariosto and Tasso. Even amidst the affectation 


and love of anagrams and puerilities which sullied her later years, 
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Iingraved by O. Lacour, from the original Portrait at Penshurst, presented by the Queen to Sir Henry Sidney. 
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she listened with delight to the “ Faery Queen,” and found a smile 
for “Master Spenser” when he appeared in her presence. Her 
moral temper recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed blood 
within her veins. She was at once the daughter of Henry and of 
Anne Boleyn. From her father she inherited her frank and hearty 
address, her love of popularity and of free intercourse with the 
people, her dauntless courage and her amazing self-confidence. 
Her harsh, man-like voice, her impetuous will, her pride, her 
furious outbursts of anger came to her with her Tudor blood. She 
rated great nobles as if they were schoolboys ; she met the insolence 
of Essex with a box on the ear; she would break now and then 
into the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers like a fish- 
wife. But strangely in contrast with the violent outlines of her 
Tudor temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she 
derived from Anne Boleyn. Splendour and pleasure were with 
Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight was to move in 
perpetual progresses from castle to castle through a series of gorgeous 
pageants, fanciful and extravagant as a caliph’s dream. She loved 
gaiety and laughter and wit. A happy retort or a finished 
compliment never failed to win her favour. She hoarded jewels. Her 
dresses were innumerable. Her vanity remained, even to old age, 
the vanity of a coquette in her teens. No adulation was too 
fulsome for her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. ‘To see her 
was heaven,” Hatton told her, “the lack of her was hell.” She 
would play with her rings that her courtiers might note the 
delicacy of her hands ; or dance a coranto that the French am- 
bassador, hidden dexterously behind a curtain, might report her 
sprightliness to his master. Her levity, her frivolous laughter, her 
unwomanly jests gave colour to a thousand scandals. Her 
character, in fact, like her portraits, was utterly without shade. 
Of womanly reserve or self-restraint she knew nothing. No 
instinct of delicacy veiled the voluptuous temper which had 
broken out in the romps of her girlhood and showed itself almost 
ostentatiously throughout her later life. Personal beauty in a 
man was a sure passport to her liking. She patted handsome 
young squires on the neck when they knelt to kiss her hand, 
and fondled her “sweet Robin,” Lord Leicester, in the face of 
the Court. 
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It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she outwitted held — sec. 111 
Elizabeth almost to the last to be little more than a frivolous Etasern 


ant ies 8 
woman, or that Philip of Spain wondered how “a wanton” could ee 


hold in check the policy of the Escurial. But the Elizabeth whom phe 
they saw was far from being all of Elizabeth. The wilfulness of 
Henry, the triviality of Anne Boleyn played over the surface of a 
nature hard as steel, a temper purely intellectual, the very type of 
reason untouched by imagination or passion. Luxurious and 
pleasure-loving as she seemed, Elizabeth lived simply and frugally, 
and she worked hard. Her vanity and caprice had no weight 
whatever with her in State affairs. The coquette of the presence- 
chamber became the coolest and hardest of politicians at the 
council-board. Fresh from the flattery of her courtiers, she would 
tolerate no flattery in the closet ; she was herself plain and down- 
right of speech with her counsellors, and she looked for a corre- 
sponding plainness of speech in return. If any trace of her sex 
lingered in her actual statesmanship, it was seen in the simplicity 
and tenacity of purpose that often underlies a woman’s fluctuations 
of feeling. It was this in part which gave her her marked 
superiority over the statesmen of her time. No nobler group of 
ministers ever gathered round a council-board than those who 
gathered round the council-board of Elizabeth. But she was the 
instrument of none. She listened, she weighed, she used or put by 
the counsels of each in turn, but her policy as a whole was her own. 
It was a policy, not of genius, but of good sense. Her aims were 
simple and obvious: to preserve her throne, to keep England out 
of war, to restore civil and religious order. Something of womanly 
caution and timidity perhaps backed the passionless indifference 
with which she set aside the larger schemes of ambition which were 
ever opening before her eyes. She was resolute in her refusal of 
the Low Countries. She rejected with a laugh the offers of the 
Protestants to make her ‘“‘ head of the religion” and “ mistress of 
the seas.” But her amazing success in the end sprang mainly 
from this wise limitation of her aims. She had a finer sense than 
any of her counsellors of her real resources ; she knew instinctively 
how far she could go, and what she could do. Her cold, critical 
intellect was never swayed by enthusiasm or by panic either to 
exaggerate or to under-estimate her risks or her power. 
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Of political wisdom indeed in its larger and more generous 
sense Elizabeth had little or none; but her political tact was 
unerring. She seldom saw her course at a glance, but she played 
with a hundred courses, fitfully and discursively, as a musician runs 
his fingers over the key-board, till she hit suddenly upon the right 
one. Her nature was essentially practical and of the present. She 
distrusted a plan in fact just in proportion to its speculative range 
or its out-look into the future. Her notion of statesmanship lay in 
watching how things turned out around her, and in seizing the 
moment for making the best of them. A policy of this limited, 
practical, tentative order was not only best suited to the England 
of her day, to its small resources and the transitional character of 
its religious and political belief, but it was one eminently suited to 
Elizabeth’s peculiar powers. It was a policy of detail, and in 
details her wonderful readiness and ingenuity found scope for their 
exercise. “No War, my Lords,” the Queen used to cry imperiously 
at the council-board, “ No War!” but her hatred of war sprang 
less from her aversion to blood or to expense, real as was her 
aversion to both, than from the fact that peace left the field open 
to the diplomatic manceuvres and intrigues in which she excelled. 
Her delight in the consciousness of her ingenuity broke out in a 
thousand puckish freaks, freaks in which one can hardly see any 
purpose beyond the purpose of sheer mystification. She revelled in 
‘bye-ways” and “crooked ways.” She played with grave cabinets 
as a cat plays with a mouse, and with much of the same feline 
delight in the mere embarrassment of her victims. When she was 
weary of mystifying foreign statesmen she turned to find fresh 
sport in mystifying her own ministers. Had Elizabeth written the 
story of her reign she would have prided herself, not on the triumph 
of England or the ruin of Spain, but on the skill with which she 
had hoodwinked and out-witted every statesman in Europe during 
fifty years. Nor was her trickery without political value. Ignoble, 
inexpressibly wearisome as the Queen’s diplomacy seems to us 
now, tracing it as we do through a thousand despatches, it suc- 
ceeded in its main end. It gained time, and every year that was 
gained doubled Elizabeth’s strength. Nothing is more revolting in 
the Queen, but nothing is more characteristic, than her shameless 
mendacity. It was an age of political lying, but in the profusion 
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and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood without a peer in 
Christendom. A falsehood was to her simply an intellectual means 
of meeting a difficulty ; and the ease with which she asserted or 
denied whatever suited her purpose was only equalled by the 
cynical indifference with which she met the exposure of her lies as 


WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURLEIGH. 
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soon as their purpose was answered. The same purely intellectual 
view of things showed itself in the dexterous use she made of her 
very faults. Her levity carried her gaily over moments of detection 
and embarrassment where better women would have died of shame. 
She screened her tentative and hesitating statesmanship under the 
natural timidity and vacillation of her sex. She turned her very 
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Sec UI luxury and sports to good account. There were moments of grave 
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perils, as it saw the Queen give her days to hawking and hunting, 
and her nights to dancing and plays. Her vanity and affectation, 
her womanly fickleness and caprice, all had their part in the diplo- 
matic comedies she played with the successive candidates for her 
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sonnets and romantic interviews, or of gaining a year of tranquillity 
by the dexterous spinning out of a flirtation. 

As we track Elizabeth through her tortuous mazes of lying and 
intrigue, the sense of her greatness is almost lost in a sense of 
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contempt. But wrapped as they were in a cloud of mystery, the 
aims of her policy were throughout temperate and simple, and 
they were pursued with a singular tenacity. The sudden acts of 
energy which from time to time broke her habitual hesitation 
proved that it was no hesitation of weakness. Elizabeth could wait 
and finesse; but when the hour was come she could strike, and 
strike hard. Her natural temper indeed tended to a rash self- 
confidence rather than to self-distrust. She had, as strong natures 
always have, an unbounded confidence in her luck. “ Her Majesty 
counts much on Fortune,” Walsingham wrote bitterly ; “I wish she 
would trust more in Almighty God.” The diplomatists who 
censured at one moment her irresolution, her delay, her changes of 
front, censure at the next her “obstinacy,” her iron will, her 
defiance of what seemed to them inevitable ruin. “ This woman,” 
Philip’s envoy wrote after a wasted remonstrance, “ this woman is 
possessed by a hundred thousand devils.” To her own subjects, 
indeed, who knew nothing of her manceuvres and retreats, of her 
“ bye-ways” and “crooked ways,” she seemed the embodiment of 
dauntless resolution. Brave as they were, the men who swept the 
Spanish Main or glided between the icebergs of Baffin’s Bay never 
doubted that the palm of bravery lay with their Queen. Her 
steadiness and courage in the pursuit of her aims was equalled by 
the wisdom with which she chose the men to accomplish them. 
She had a quick eye for merit of any sort, and a wonderful power 
of enlisting its whole energy in her service. The sagacity which 
chose Cecil and Walsingham was just as unerring in its choice of 
the meanest of her agents. Her success indeed in securing from 
the beginning of her reign to its end, with the single exception of 
Leicester, precisely the right men for the work she set them to do 
sprang in great measure from the noblest characteristic of her 
intellect. If in loftiness of aim her temper fell below many of the 
tempers of her time, in the breadth of its range, in the universality 
of its sympathy it stood far above them all. Elizabeth could 
talk poetry with Spenser and philosophy with Bruno: she could 
discuss Euphuism with Lyly, and enjoy the chivalry of Essex ; 
she could turn from talk of the last fashions to pore with Cecil 
over despatches and Treasury books ; she could pass from tracking 
traitors with Walsingham to settle points of doctrine with Parker, 
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or to calculate with Frobisher the chances of a north-west passage = Szc. III 
to the Indies. The versatility and many-sidedness of her mind Euzavern 


enabled her to understand every phase of the intellectual move- i 
‘ment of her day and to fix by a sort of instinct on its higher pues 
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representatives. But the greatness of the Queen rests above all 
on her power over her people. We have had grander and nobler 
rulers, but none so popular as Elizabeth. The passion of love, 
of loyalty, of admiration which finds its most perfect expression in 
the “Faery Queen,” throbbed as intensely through the veins of 


her meanest subjects. To England, during her reign of half a 
gC 2B 
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century, she was a virgin and a Protestant Queen ; and her immo- 
rality, her absolute want of religious enthusiasm, failed utterly to 
blur the brightness of the national ideal, Her worst acts broke 
fruitlessly against the general devotion. A Puritan, whose hand she 
cut off in a freak of tyrannous 
resentment, waved his hat with 
the hand that was left, and 
shouted “God save Queen Eliza- 
beth!” Of her faults, indeed, 
England beyond the circle of 
her Court knew little or nothing. 
The shiftings of her diplomacy 
were never seen outside the royal 
closet. The nation at large 
could only judge her foreign 
policy by its main outlines, by its 
temperance and good sense, and 
above all by its success. But 
every Englishman was able to 
judge Elizabeth in her rule at 
home, in her love of peace, her 
instinct of order, the firmness 
and moderation of her govern- 
ment, the judicious spirit of con- 
ciliation and compromise among 
warring factions which gave the 
country an unexampled tran- 
quillity at a time when almost 
every other country in Europe 
was torn with civil war. Every 


sign of the growing prosperity, 


the sight of London as it become 
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manor, told, and justly told, in 
Elizabeth’s favour. In one act of her civil administration she 


showed the boldness and originality of a great ruler; for the 


opening of her reign saw her face the social difficulty which had. 
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so long impeded English progress, by the issue of a commission of ssc. 111 
inquiry which ended in the solution of the problem by the system Exianern 
of poor-laws. She lent a ready patronage to the new commerce; she TO 
considered its extension and protection as a part of public policy, ~ 
and her statue in the centre of the London Exchange was a tribute 
on the part of the merchant class to the interest with which she 
watched and shared personally in its enterprises. Her thrift won 
a general gratitude. The memories of the Terror and of the 
Martyrs threw into bright relief the aversion from bloodshed which 
was conspicuous in her earlier reign, and never wholly wanting 
through its fiercer close. Above all, there was a general confidence 
in her instinctive knowledge of the national temper. Her finger 
was always on the public pulse. She knew exactly when she 
could resist the feeling of her people, and when she must give way 
before the new sentiment of freedom which her policy uncon- 
sciously fostered. But when she retreated, her defeat had all the 
grace of victory; and the frankness and unreserve of her 
surrender won back at once the love that her resistance had _ lost. 
Her attitude at home, in fact, was that of a woman whose pride 
in the well-being of her subjects, and whose longing for their 
favour, was the one warm touch in the coldness of her natural 
temper. If Elizabeth could be said to love anything, she loved 
England. “Nothing,” she said to her first Parliament in words of 
unwonted fire, “ nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, is so dear 
to me as the love and good-will of my subjects.” And the love 
and good-will which were so dear to her she fully won. 

She clung perhaps to her popularity the more passionately that 
it hid insome measure from her the terrible loneliness of her life. 
She was the last of the Tudors, the last of Henry’s children ; and 
her nearest relatives were Mary Stuart and the House of Suffolk 
one the avowed, the other the secret claimant of her throne. 
Among her mother’s kindred she found but a single cousin. 
Whatever womanly tenderness she had, wrapt itself around 
Leicester ; but a marriage with Leicester was impossible, and every 
other union, could she even have bent to one, was denied to her 
by the political difficulties of her position, ‘The one cry of bitter- 
ness which burst from Elizabeth revealed her terrible sense of the 
solitude of her life. “ The Queen of Scots,” she cried at the birth 
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of James, “has a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” But the 
loneliness of her position only reflected the loneliness of her nature. 
She stood utterly apart from the world, around her, sometimes 
above it, sometimes below it, but never of it. It was only on its 
intellectual side that Elizabeth touched the England of her day. 
All its moral aspects were simply dead to her. It was a time 
when men were being lifted into nobleness by the new moral 
energy which seemed suddenly to pulse through the whole people, 
when honour and enthusiasm took colours of poetic beauty, and 
religion became a chivalry. But the finer sentiments of the men 
around her touched Elizabeth simply as the fair tints of a picture 
would have touched her. She made her market with equal in- 
difference out of the heroism of William of Orange or the bigotry 
of Philip. The noblest aims and lives were only counters on her 
board. She was the one soul in her realm whom the news of St. 
Bartholomew stirred to no thirst for vengeance ; and while Eng- 
land was thrilling with its triumph over the Armada, its Queen 
was coolly grumbling over the cost, and making her profit out of 
the spoiled provisions she had ordered for the fleet that saved 
her. To the voice of gratitude, indeed, she was for the most part 
deaf. She accepted services such as were never rendered to any 
other English sovereign without a thought of return. Walsingham 
spent his fortune in saving her life and her throne, and she left him 
to die a beggar. But, asif by a strange irony, it was to this very 
want of sympathy that she owed some of the grander features of 
her character. If she was without love she was without hate. She 
cherished no petty resentments; she never stooped to envy or 
suspicion of the men who served her. She was indifferent to abuse. 
Her good-humour was never ruffled by the charges of wantonness 
and cruelty with which the Jesuits filled every Court in Europe. 
She was insensible to fear. Her life became at last the mark for 
assassin after assassin, but the thought of peril was the one hardest 
to bring home to her. Even when the Catholic plots broke .out 
in her very household she would listen to no proposals for the 
removal of Catholics from her Court. 

It was this moral isolation which told so strangely both for good 
and for evil on her policy towards the Church. The young Queen 
was not without a sense of religion, But she was almost wholly 
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destitute of spiritual emotion, or of any consciousness of the vast Sec. III 
questions with which theology strove to deal. While the world Evzasers 
around her was being swayed more and more by theological beliefs 1538 

and controversies, Elizabeth was absolutely untouched by them. 
She was a child of the Italian Renascence rather than of the 
New Learning of Colet or Erasmus, and her attitude towards the 
enthusiasm of her time was that of Lorenzo de’ Medici towards 
Savonarola. Her mind was unruffled by the spiritual problems 
which were vexing the minds around her ; to Elizabeth indeed they 
were not only unintelligible, they were a little ridiculous. She 
had the same intellectual contempt for the superstition of the 
Romanist as for the bigotry of the Protestant. While she ordered 
Catholic images to be flung into the fire, she quizzed the Puritans 
as “brethren in Christ.’ But she had no sort of religious aver- 
sion for either Puritan or Papist. The Protestants grumbled 
at the Catholic nobles whom she admitted to the presence. 
The Catholics grumbled at the Protestant statesmen whom she 
called to her council-board. But to Elizabeth the arrange- 
ment was the most natural thing in the world. She looked at 
theological differences in a purely political light. She agreed 
with Henry the Fourth that a kingdom was well worth a 
Mass. It seemed an obvious thing to her to hold out hopes of 
conversion as a means of deceiving Philip, or to gain a point in 
negotiation by restoring the crucifix to her chapel. The first 
interest in her own mind was the interest of public order, and she 
never could understand how it could fail to be first in every one’s 
mind. Her ingenuity set itself to construct a system in which 
ecclesiastical unity should not jar against the rights of conscience ; 
a compromise which merely required outer “conformity” to the 
established worship while, as she was never weary of repeating, it 
“left opinion free.” She fell back from the very first on the system 
of Henry the Eighth. “I will do,” she told the Spanish ambassador, 
“as my father did.” She opened negotiations with the Papal See 
till the Pope’s summons to submit her claim of succession to the 
judgment of Rome made compromise impossible. The first work of 
her Parliament was to declare her legitimacy and title to the crown, 
to restore the royal supremacy, and to abjure all foreign authority 
and jurisdiction. At her entry into London Elizabeth kissed the 
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English Bible which the citizens presented to her and promised 
“ diligently to read therein.” Further she had no personal wish to 
go. A third of the Council and at least two-thirds of the people 
were as opposed to any radical changes in religion as the Queen. 
Among the gentry the older and wealthier were on the conservative 
side, and only the younger and meaner on the other. But it was 
soon necessary to go further. If the Protestants were the less num- 
erous, they were the abler and the more vigorous party ; and the 
exiles who returned from Geneva brought with them a fiercer hatred 
of Catholicism. To every Protestant the Mass was identified with 
the fires of Smithfield, while Edward’s Prayer-book was hallowed by 
the memories of the Martyrs. But if Elizabeth won the Protestants 
by an Act of Uniformity which restored the English Prayer-book 
and enforced its use on the clergy on pain of deprivation, the altera- 
tions she made in its language showed her wish to conciliate the 
Catholics as far as possible. She had no mind merely to restore 
the system of the Protectorate. She dropped the words “ Head of 
the Church” from the royal title. The forty-two Articles which 
Cranmer had drawn up were left in abeyance. If Elizabeth had 
had her will, she would have retained the celibacy of the clergy 
and restored the use of crucifixes in the churches. In part indeed 
of her effort she was foiled by the increased bitterness of the 
reformers. [The London mob tore down the crosses in the streets. 
Her attempt to retain the crucifix or enforce the celibacy of the 
priesthood fell dead before the opposition of the Protestant clergy. 
On the other hand, the Marian bishops, with a single exception, 
discerned the Protestant drift of the changes she was making, and 
bore imprisonment and deprivation rather than accept the oath 
required by the Act of Supremacy. But to the mass of the nation 
the compromise of Elizabeth seems to have been fairly acceptable. 
The bulk of the clergy, if they did not take the oath, practically sub- 
mitted to the Act of Supremacy and adopted the Prayer-book. Of 
the few who openly refused, only two hundred were deprived, and 
many went unharmed. No marked repugnance to the new worship 
was shown by the people at large ; and Elizabeth was able to turn 
from questions of belief to the question of order, 

She found in Matthew Parker, whom Pole’s death enabled her 
to raise to the see of Canterbury, an agent in the reorganization of 
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the Church whose patience and moderation were akin to her own. 
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resolute to restore order in the discipline and worship of the 
Church. The whole machinery of English religion had been 
thrown out of gear by the rapid and radical changes of the past 
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two reigns. The majority of the parish priests were still Catholic 
in heart ; sometimes mass was celebrated at the parsonage for the 
more rigid Catholics, and the new communion in church for the 
more rigid Protestants. Sometimes both parties knelt together at 
the same altar-rails, the one to receive hosts consecrated by the 
priest at home after the old usage, the other wafers consecrated in 
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Church after the new. In many parishes of the north no change 
of service was made at all. On the other hand, the new Protestant 
clergy were often unpopular, and roused the disgust of the people 
by their violence and greed. Chapters plundered their own estates 
by leases and fines and by felling timber. The marriages of the 
clergy became a scandal, which was increased when the gorgeous 
vestments of the old worship were cut up into gowns and bodices 
for the priests’ wives, The new services sometimes turned into 
scenes of utter disorder where the clergy wore what dress they 
pleased and the communicant stood or sate as he liked ; while the 
old altars were broken down and the communion-table was often 
a bare board upon trestles. The people, naturally enough, were 
found to be “utterly devoid of religion,’ and came to church “as 
to a May game.” To the difficulties which Parker found in the 
temper of the reformers and their opponents new difficulties were 
added by the freaks of the Queen. If she had no convictions, she 
had tastes ; and her taste revolted from the bareness of Protestant 
ritual and above all from the marriage of priests. ‘“ Leave that 
alone,” she shouted to Dean Nowell from the royal closet as he de- 
nounced the use of images—“stick to your text, Master Dean, 
eave that alone!” When Parker was firm in resisting the intro- 
duction of the crucifix or of celibacy, Elizabeth showed her 
resentment at his firmness by an insult to his wife. Married ladies 
were addressed at this time as “Madam,” unmarried ladies as 
“ Mistress ;” and when Mrs. Parker advanced at the close of a 
sumptuous entertainment at Lambeth to take leave of the Queen, 
Elizabeth feigned a momentary hesitation. ‘“ Madam,” she said 
at last, “ I may not call you, and Mistress I am loth to call you ; 
however, I thank you for your good cheer.” To the end of her 
reign indeed Elizabeth remained as bold a plunderer of the wealth 
of the bishops as either of her predecessors, and carved out rewards 
for her ministers from the Church-lands with a queenly disregard 
of the rights of property. Lord Burleigh built up the estate of the 
House of Cecil out of the demesnes of the sce of Peterborough. The 
neighbourhood of Hatton Garden to Ely Place recalls the spoliation 
of another bishopric in favour of the Queen’s sprightly chancellor. 
Her reply to the bishop’s protest against this robbery showed what 
Elizabeth meant by her Ecclesiastical Supremacy. “Proud 
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prelate,” she wrote, ‘“ you know what you were before I made you 
what you are! If you do not immediately comply with my 
request, by God I will unfrock you.” But freaks of this sort had 
little real influence beside the steady support which the Queen 
gave to the Primate in his work of order. She suffered no plunder 
save her own, and she was earnest for the restoration of order and 
decency in the outer arrangements of the Church. The vacant 
sees were filled for the most part with learned and able men ; 
and England seemed to settle quietly down in a religious peace. 
The settlement of religion however was not the only pressing 
care which met Elizabeth as she mounted the throne. The 
country was drained by war ; yet she could only free herself from war 
and from the dependence on Spain which it involved, by acqui- 
escing in the loss of Calais. But though peace was won by the 
sacrifice, France remained openly hostile ; the Dauphin and his 
wife, Mary Stuart, had assumed the arms and style of King and 
Queen of England; and their pretensions became a source of 
immediate danger through the presence of a French army in 
Scotland. To understand, however, what had taken place there 
we must cursorily review the past history of the Northern Kingdom. 
From the moment when England finally abandoned the fruitless 
effort to subdue it the story of Scotland had been a miserable one. 
Whatever peace might be concluded, a sleepless dread of the old 
danger from the south tied the country to an alliance with France, 
which dragged it into the vortex of the Hundred Years’ War. But 
after the final defeat and capture of David in the field of Neville’s 
Cross the struggle died down on both sides into marauding forays 
and battles, like those of Otterburn and Homildon Hill, in which 
alternate victories were won by the feudal lords of the Scotch or Eng- 
lish border. The ballad of “ Chevy Chase” brings home to us the 
spirit of the contest, the daring and defiance which stirred Sidney’s 
heart “more than with a trumpet.” But its effect on the internal 
developement of Scotland was utterly ruinous. The houses of 
Douglas and of March which it raised into supremacy only 
interrupted their strife with England to battle fiercely with one 
another or to coerce their King. The power of the Crown sank in 
fact into insignificance under the earlier sovereigns of the line of 
Stuart which had succeeded to the throne on the extinction of the 
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male line of Bruce. Invasions and civil feuds not only arrested 
but even rolled back the national industry and prosperity. The 
country was a chaos of disorder and misrule, in which the peasant and 
the trader were the victims of feudal outrage. The Border became 
a lawless land, where robbery and violence reigned utterly without 
check. So pitiable seemed the state of the kingdom that the clans 
of the Highlands drew together at last to swoop upon it asa certain 
prey ; but the common peril united the factions of the nobles, and 
the victory of Harlaw saved the Lowlands from the rule of the 
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Celt. A great name at last broke the line of the Scottish kings. 
Schooled by a long captivity in England, James the First returned 
to his realm to be the ablest of her rulers as he was the first of 
her poets. In the thirteen years of a short but wonderful reign 
justice and order were restored for a while, the Scotch Parliament 
organized, the clans of the Highlands assailed in their own fast- 
nesses and reduced to swear fealty to the “Saxon” King. James 
turned to deal with the great houses, but feudal violence was 
still too strong for the hand of the law, and a band of ruffians who 
burst into the royal chamber left the King lifeless with sixteen 
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sec. stabs in his body. His death was the signal for a struggle 
Euzanets between the House of Douglas and the Crown, which lasted 
"38 through half a century. Order, however, crept gradually in; the 
156° exile of the Douglases left the Scottish monarchs supreme in the 
Lowlands ; while their dominion over the Highlands was secured 
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by the ruin of the Lords of the Isles. But in its outer policy the 
country still followed in the wake of France; every quarrel 
between French King and English King brought danger with it on 
the Scottish border ; till Henry the Seventh bound England and 
1502 Scotland together for a time by bestowing in 1502 the hand of his 
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daughter Margaret on the Scottish king. The union was dissolved 
however by the strife with France which followed the accession of 
Henry the Eighth ; war broke out anew, and the terrible defeat and 
death of James the Fourth at Flodden Field involved his realm in 
the turbulence and misrule of a minority. His successor James 
the Fifth, though nephew of the English King, from the outset of 
his reign taok up an attitude hostile to England; and Church and 
people were ready to aid in plunging the two countries into a fresh 
struggle. His defeat at Solway Moss brought the young King 
broken-hearted to his grave. “It came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass,” he cried, as they brought him on his death-bed the 
news of Mary Stuart’s birth. The hand of his infant successor at 
once became the subject of rivalry between England and France. 
Had Mary, as Henry the Eighth desired, been wedded to Edward 
the Sixth, the whole destinies of Europe might have been changed 
by the union of the two realms; but the recent bloodshed had 
embittered Scotland, and the high-handed way in which Somerset 
pushed the marriage project completed the breach. Somerset’s 
invasion and victory at Pinkie Cleugh only enabled Mary of Guise, 
the French wife of James the Fifth, who had become Regent of 
the realm at his death, to induce the Scotch estates to consent to 
the union of her child with the heir of the French crown, the 
Dauphin Francis. From that moment, as we have seen, the claims 
of the Scottish Queen on the English throne became so formidable 
a danger as to drive Mary Tudor to her marriage with Philip of 
Spain. But the danger became a still greater one on the accession 
of Elizabeth, whose legitimacy no Catholic acknowledged, and 
whose religious attitude tended to throw the Catholic party into 
her rival’s hands. 

In spite of the peace with France, therefore, Francis and Mary 
persisted in their pretensions ; and a French force landed at Leith, 
with the connivance of Mary of Guise. The appearance of this 
force on the Border was intended to bring about a Catholic rising. 
But the hostility between France and Spain bound Philip, for the 
moment, to the support of Elizabeth ; and his influence over the 
Catholics secured quiet for a time. The Queen, too, played with 
their hopes of a religious reaction by talk of her own reconciliation 
with the Papacy and admission of a Papal legate to the realm, and 
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sec. ut by plans for her marriage with an Austrian and Catholic prince. 

Exzazers Meanwhile she parried the blow in Scotland itself, where the 

0 Reformation had begun rapidly to gain ground, by secretly 

encouraging the “Lords of the Congregation”—as the nobles 

who headed the Protestant party were styled— to rise against the 

Regent. Since her accession Elizabeth’s diplomacy had gained her 

a year, and her matchless activity had used the year to good 

purpose. Order was restored throughout England, the Church was 

reorganized, the debts of the Crown were in part paid off, the treasury 

was recruited, a navy created, and a force ready for action in the 

north, when the defeat of her Scotch adherents forced her at last to 

throw aside the mask. As yet she stood almost alone in her self- 

reliance. Spain believed her ruin to be certain ; France despised 

her chances ; her very Council was in despair. The one minister in 

whom she dared to confide was Cecil, the youngest and boldest of 

her advisers, and even Cecil trembled for her success. But lies and 

hesitation were no sooner put aside than the Queen’s vigour and 

tenacity came fairly into play. Ata moment when D’Oysel, the 

French commander, was on the point of crushing the Lords of the 

1560 Congregation, an English fleet appeared suddenly in the Forth 

and forced the Regent’s army to fall back upon Leith. The Queen 

made a formal treaty with the Lords, and promised to assist them in 

the expulsion of the strangers. France wastorn byinternal strife, and 

could send neither money nor men. In March, Lord Grey moved 

over the border with 8,000 men to join the Lords of the Congrega- 

tion in the siege of Leith. The Scots indeed gave little aid ; and 

an assault on the town signally failed. Philip too in a sudden 

jealousy of Elizabeth’s growing strength demanded the abandon- 

ment of the enterprise. But Elizabeth was immovable. Famine 

did its work better than the sword ; and in two treaties with the 

Scotch and English, the envoys of Francis and Mary at last promised 

to withdraw the French, and leave the government to a Council of 

the Lords ; and acknowledged Elizabeth’s title to her throne. <A 

Scotch Parliament at once declared Calvinism the national religion. 

Both Act and Treaty indeed were set aside by Francis and Mary, 

but Elizabeth’s policy had in fact broken the dependence of Scot- 

land on France, and bound to her side the strongest and most 
vigorous party among its nobles, 
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The issue of the Scotch war revealed suddenly to Europe the 
vigour of Elizabeth, and the real strength of her throne. She had 
freed herself from the control of Philip, she had defied France, she 
had averted the danger from the North by the creation of an 
English party among the nobles of Scotland. The same use of 
religious divisions gave her a similar check on the hostility of 
France. The Huguenots, as the French Protestants were called, 
had become a formidable party under the guidance of the Admiral 
Coligni, and the defeat of their rising against the family of the 
Guises, who stood at the head of the French Catholics and were 
supreme at the Court of Francis and Mary, threw them on the 
support and alliance of Elizabeth. But if the decisive outbreak of 
the great religious struggle, so long looked for between the Old 
Faith and the New, gave Elizabeth strength abroad, it weakened 
her at home. Her Catholic subjects lost all hope of her conversion 
as they saw the Queen allying herself with Scotch Calvinists and 
French Huguenots; her hopes of a religious compromise in 
matters of worship were broken by the issue of a papal brief which 
forbade attendance at the English service ; and Philip of Spain, 
freed like herself from the fear of France by its religious divisions, 
had less reason to hold the English Catholics in check. He was 
preparing, in fact, to take a new political stand as the patron of 
Catholicism throughout the world ; and his troops were directed to 
support the Guises in the civil war which broke out after the death 
of Francis the Second, and to attack the heretics wherever they 
might find them. “Religion,” he told Elizabeth, “ was being made 
a cloak for anarchy and revolution.’ It was at the moment when 
the last hopes of the English Catholics were dispelled by the 
Qucen’s refusal to take part in the Council of Trent that Mary 
Stuart, whom the death of her husband had left a stranger in 
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ENGLAND nineteen, she was hardly inferior in intellectual power to Elizabeth 
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high above her. She brought with her the voluptuous refinement 
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of the French Renascence: she would lounge for days in bed, and 


rise only at night for dances and music. But her frame was of iron, 


know what life it was to lie all night in the fields, or to walk on the 


4. s 
_cawsey with a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword.” But in the 


closet she was as cool and astute a politician as Elizabeth herself ; 
with plans as subtle, but of a far wider and grander range than the 
Queen’s. ‘“ Whatever policy is in all the chief and best practised 


heads of France,” wrote an English envoy, “whatever craft, false- 


hood, and deceit is in all the subtle brains of Scotland, is either 
fresh in this woman’s memory, or she can fetch it out with a wet 


finger.” Her beauty, her exquisite grace of manner, her generosity 


of temper and warmth of affection, her frankness of speech, her 
sensibility, her gaiety, her womanly tears, her manlike courage, 
the play and freedom of her nature, the flashes of poetry that 
broke from her at every intense moment of her life, flung a 
spell over friend or foe, which has only deepened with the lapse 
of years. Even to Knollys, the sternest Puritan of his day, she 
seemed in her captivity to be “a notable woman.” “She 
seemeth to regard no ceremonious honour besides the acknowledg- 
ment of her estate royal. She showeth a disposition to speak 
much, to be bold, to be pleasant, to be very familiar. She showeth 
a great desire to be avenged on her enemies. She showeth a 
readiness to expose herself to all perils in hope of victory. She 
desireth much to hear of hardiness and valiancy, commending by 
name all approved hardy men of her country though they be her 
enemies, and she concealeth no cowardice even in her friends.” As 
yet men knew nothing of the stern bigotry, the intensity of passion, 
which lay beneath the winning surface of Mary’s womanhood. But 
they at once recognized her political ability. She had seized 
eagerly on the new strength which was given her by her husband's 
death. Her cause was no longer hampered, either in Scotland or 
in England, by a national jealousy of French interference. It was 
with a resolve to break the league between Elizabeth and the 
Scotch Protestants, to unite her own realm around her, and thus to 
give a firm base for her intrigues among the English Catholics, that 
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Her personal fascination revived the national loyalty, and swept all 
Scotland to her feet. Knox, the greatest and sternest of the 
Calvinistic preachers, alone withstood her spell. The rough Scotch 
nobles owned that there was in Mary “some enchantment whereby 
men are bewitched.” A promise of religious toleration united her 
subjects in support of the claim which she advanced to be named 
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Elizabeth’s successor. But the question of the succession, like the 
question of her marriage, was with Elizabeth a question of life and 
death. Her wedding with a Catholic or a Protestant suitor would 
have been equally the end of her system of balance and national 
union, a signal for the revolt of the party which she disappointed 
and for the triumphant dictation of the party which she satisfied. 
“If a Catholic prince come here,” a Spanish ambassador wrote 
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while pressing an Austrian marriage, “the first Mass he attends 
will be the signal for a revolt.” It was so with the question of the 
succession. To name a Protestant successor from the House of 
Suffolk would have driven every Catholic to insurrection. To 
name Mary was to stir Protestantism to a rising of despair, and to 
leave Elizabeth at the mercy of every fanatical assassin who wished 
to clear the way for a Catholic ruler. “I am not so foolish,” 
was the Queen’s reply to Mary, “as to hang a winding-sheet before 
my eyes.” 

But the pressure on her was great, and Mary looked to the 
triumph of Catholicism in France to increase the pressure. It was 
this. which drove Elizabeth 
to listen to the cry of the 
Huguenots at the moment 


when they were yielding to 
the strength of the Guises. 


Hate war as she might, the 


instinct of self-preservation 


dragged her into the great 
struggle ; and in spite of 


the “menaces “of Philip, 


money and six thousand 


men were promised to the 


aid of the Protestants under 


Condé. But a fatal over- 


throw of the Huguenot 


apnyeat Dreux left the 
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Guises masters of France. if 
the very doors of England. 

The hopes of the English Catholics rose higher. Though the 
Pope delayed to issue his Bull of Deposition, a Papal brief pro- 
nounced joining in the Common Prayer schismatic, and forbade 
the attendance of Catholics at church. With the issue of this 
brief the conformity of worship which Elizabeth had sought to 
establish came to an end. The hotter Catholics withdrew from 
church. Heavy fines were laid on them as recusants ; fines which, 


as their numbers increased, became a valuable source of supply 
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for the exchequer. But no fines could compensate for the moral 
blow which their withdrawal dealt. It was the beginning of a 
struggle which Elizabeth had averted through three memorable 
years. Protestant fanaticism met Catholic fanaticism. The 
tidings of Dreux spread panic through the realm. . Parliament 
showed its terror by measures of -a new -severity, “ There 
has been enough of ‘words,’ said the Queen’s minister, Sir 
Francis Knollys; “it -were .timeto draw, sword,” The sword 
was drawn in a Test Act, the first in a series of penal statutes 
which weighed upon English Catholics for two hundred years. 
By this statute an oath of allegiance to the Queen and abjura- 
tion of the temporal authority of the Pope was exacted from all 
holders of office, lay or spiritual, with the exception of peers. 
Its effect was to place the whole power of the realm in the hands, 
either of Protestants, or of Catholics who accepted Elizabeth’s 
legitimacy and her ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the teeth of the 
Papacy. Caution indeed was used in applying this test to the 
laity, but pressure was more roughly put on the clergy. Many of 
the parish priests, though they had submitted to the use of the 
Prayer-book, had not taken the oath prescribed by the Act of 
Uniformity. As yet Elizabeth had cautiously refused to allow any 
strict inquiry into their opinions, But a commission was now 
opened by her order at Lambeth, with the Primate at its head, 
to enforce the Act; while thirty-nine of the Articles drawn up 
under Edward were adopted as a standard of faith, and acceptance 
of them demanded of the clergy. 

It is possible that Elizabeth might have clung to her older policy 
of conciliation had she foreseen how suddenly the danger that 
appalled her was to pass away. At this crisis she was able, as 
usual, to “count on Fortune.” The assassination of the Duke of 
Guise broke up his party; a policy of moderation and balance 
prevailed at the French Court; Catharine of Medicis was now 
supreme, and her aim was still an aim of peace. The Queen’s good 
luck was chequered by a merited humiliation. She had sold her 
aid to the Huguenots in their hour of distress at the price of the 
surrender of Havre, and Havre was again wrested from her by the 
reunion of the French parties, Peace with France in the following 
spring secured her a year’s respite in her anxieties; and Mary 
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was utterly foiled in her plan for bringing the pressure of a united 
Scotland, backed by France, to bear upon her rival. But the 
defeat only threw her on a yet more formidable scheme. She was 
weary of the mask of religious indifference -~which her policy had 
forced her to wear with the view of securing the general support of 
her subjects. She resolved now to appeal to the English Catholics 
on the grounds of Catholicism. Next to the Scottish Queen in the 
line of blood stood Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, a son of the 
Countess of Lennox, and grandson of Margaret Tudor by her 
second marriage with the Earl of Angus, as Mary was her grand- 
child by Margaret’s first marriage with James the Fourth. Though 
the House of Lennox conformed to the new system of English 
worship, its sympathies were known to be Catholic, and the hopes 
of the Catholics wrapped themselves round its heir. It was by a 
match with Henry Stuart that Mary now determined to unite the 
forces of Catholicism. The match was regarded on all sides as a 
challenge to Protestantism. Philip had till now looked upon 
Mary’s system of toleration and on her hopes from France with 
equal suspicion. But he now drew slowly to her side. “She is the 
one gate,” he owned, “ through which Religion can be restored in 
England. All the rest are closed.” It was in vain that Elizabeth 
strove to prevent the marriage by a threat of war, or by secret 
plots for the seizure of Mary and the driving of Darnley back over 
the border. The Lords of the Congregation woke with a start 
from their confidence in the Qucen, and her half-brother, Lord 
James Stuart, better known as Earl of Murray, mustered his 
Protestant confederates. But their revolt was hardly declared 
when Mary marched on them with pistols in her belt, and drove 
their leaders helplessly over the border. A rumour spread that 
she was in league with Spain and with France, where the influence 
of the Guises was again strong. Elizabeth took: refuge in the 
meanest dissimulation, while the announcement of Mary’s 
pregnancy soon gave her a strength which swept aside Philip’s 
counsels of caution and delay. ‘ With the help of God and of your 
Holiness,” Mary wrote to the Pope, “I will leap over the wall.” 
Rizzio, an Italian who had counselled the marriage, still remained 
her adviser, and the daring advice he gave fell in with her natural 


temper. She demanded a recognition of her succession. She 
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resolved in the coming Parliament to restore Catholicism in Scot- 
land and to secure the banishment of Murray and his companions. 
The English Catholics of the north were ready to revolt as soon as 
she was ready to aid them. No such danger had ever threatened 
Elizabeth as this, but again she could “trust to Fortune.” Mary 
had staked all on her union with Darnley, and yet only a few 
months had passed since her wedding day, when men saw that she 
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“hated the King.” The boy turned out a dissolute, insolent hus- 
band, and Mary’s scornful refusal of his claim of the “crown 
matrimonial,’ a refusal which Darnley attributed to Rizzio’s 
counsels, drove his jealousy to madness. At the very moment 
when the Queen revealed the extent of her schemes by her 
dismissal of the English ambassador, the young King, followed by 
his kindred the Douglases, burst into her chamber, dragged Rizzio 
from her presence, and stabbed him brutally in an outer chamber. 
The darker features of Mary’s character were now to develop 
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— 
themselves. Darnley, keen as was her thirst for vengeance on him, 
was needful to the triumph of her political aims. She masked her 
hatred beneath a show of affection, which succecded in severing the 
wretched boy from his fellow-conspirators, and in gaining his help 
in an-escape to Dunbar. Once free, she marched in triumph on ) 
Edinburgh at the head of eight thousand men under the Earl of 
Bothwell, while Morton, Ruthven, and Lindesay ficd in terror over 
the border. With wise dissimulation, however, she fell back on her 
system of religious toleration. But her intrigues with the English 
Catholics were never interrupted, and her Court was full of refugees 
from the northern counties. ‘ Your actions,” Elizabeth wrote in a 
sudden break of fierce candour, “are as full of venom as your words 
are of honey.” The birth of her child, the future James the Sixth 
of Scotland and First of England, doubled Mary’s strength. “ Your 
friends are so increased,” her ambassador wrote to her from Eng- 
land, “that many whole shires are ready to rebel, and their captains 
named by election of the nobility.” The anxiety of the English 
Parliament which met at this crisis proved that the danger was felt 
to be real. The Houses saw but one way of providing against it, 
and they renewed their appeal for the Queen’s marriage and for a 
settlement of the succession. As we have scen, both of these 
measures involved even greater dangers than they averted; but 
Elizabeth stood alone in her resistance to them. To settle the 
succession was at once to draw the sword. The Queen therefore 
on this point stood firm. The promise to marry, which she gave 
after a furious burst of anger, she was no doubt resolved to evade 
as she had evaded it before. But the quarrel with the Commons 
which followed on her prohibition of any debate on the succession, 
a quarrel to which we shall recur at a later time, hit Elizabeth 
’ she told the Commons as their 
quarrel passed away in a warm reconciliation, “who thought to 


hard. It was “secret foes at home,’ 


work me that mischief which never foreign enemies could bring to 
pass, which is the hatred of my Commons. Do you think that 
either [am so unmindful of your surety by succession, wherein is 
all my care, or that I went about to break your liberties? No! it 
never was my meaning ; but to stay you before you fell into the 
ditch.” It was impossible for her, however, to explain the real 
reasons for her course, and the dissolution of the Parliament left 
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her face to face with a national discontent.added to the ever- 
deepening peril from without. 

One terrible event suddenly struck light through the gathering 
clouds. Mary had used Darnley as a tool to effect the ruin of his 
confederates and to further her policy, but since his share in 
Rizzio’s murder she had loathed and avoided him. Ominous words 


dropped from her lips. “Unless she were freed of him some way,” 


she said, “she had no pleasure to live.”. Her purpose of vengeance 


BOTHWELL CASTLE, CLYDESDALE. 


was quickened by her passion for the Earl of Bothwell, the boldest 
and most unscrupulous of the border nobles. The Earl’s desperate 
temper shrank from no obstacles to a union with the Queen. 
Divorce would free him from his own wife. Darnley might be 
struck down by a conspiracy of the lords whom he had deserted 
and betrayed, and who still looked on him as their bitterest foe. 
The exiled nobles were recalled ; there were dark whispers among 
the lords. The terrible secret of the deed which followed is still 
wrapt in a cloud of doubt and mystery which will probably never 
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be wholly dispelled. The Queen’s mood seemed suddenly to 
change. Her hatred to Darnley passed all at once into demon- 
strations of the old affection. He had fallen sick with vice and 
misery, and she visited him on his sick bed, and persuaded him to 
follow her to Edinburgh. She visited him again in a ruinous and 
lonely house near the palace, in which he was lodged by her order, 
kissed him as she bade him farewell, and rode gaily back to a 
wedding-dance at Holyrood. Two hours after midnight an awful 
explosion shook the city; and the burghers rushed out from the 
gates to find the house of Kirk o’ Field destroyed, and Darnley’s 


LINLITHGOW PALACE AND TOWN. 
Sleser, ‘* Theatrum Scotie,” 1693. 


body dead beside the ruins. The murder was undoubtedly the 
deed of Bothwell. His servant, it was soon known, had stored the 
powder beneath the King’s bed-chamber; and the Earl had 
watched without the walls till the deed was done. But, in spite of 
gathering suspicion and of a charge of murder made formally 
against him by Lord Lennox, no serious steps were taken to 
investigate the crime ; and a rumour that Mary purposed to marry 
the murderer drove her friends to despair. Her agent in England 
wrote to her that “if she married that man she would lose the 
favour of God, her own reputation, and the hearts of all England, 
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Ireland, and Scotland.” But every stronghold in the kingdom was 
soon placed in Bothwell’s hands, and this step was the prelude toa 
trial and acquittal which the overwhelming force of his followers in 
Edinburgh turned into a bitter mockery. A shameless suit for his 
divorce removed the last obstacle to his ambition ; and a seizure of 
the Queen as she rode to Linlithgow was followed by a marriage. 


CHAPEL, HOLYROOD PALACE, 
Ruined in the rising against Mary, 1567. 


In a month more all was over. The horror at such a marriage 
with a man fresh from her husband’s blood drove the whole nation 
to revolt. Its nobles, Catholic as well as Protestant, gathered in 
arms at Stirling; and their entrance into Edinburgh roused the 
capital into insurrection. Mary and the Earl advanced with a fair 
force to Seton to encounter the Lords; but their men refused to 
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fight, and Bothwell galloped off into lifelong exile, while the Queen 


was brought back to Edinburgh in a frenzy of despair, tossing 


back wild words of defiance to the curses of the crowd. From 
Edinburgh she was carried a prisoner to the fortress of Lochleven ; 
as the price of her life she was forced to resign her crown in favour 
of her child, and to name her brother, the Earl of Murray, who was 
now returning from France, as Regent. In July the babe was 
solemnly crowned as James the Sixth. 

For the moment England was saved, but the ruin of Mary’s 
hopes had not come one instant too soon. The great conflict 
between the two religions, which had begun in France, was slowly 
widening into a general struggle over the whole face of Europe. 
For four years the balanced policy of Catharine of Medicis had 
wrested a truce from both Catholics and Huguenots, but Condé and 
the Guises again rose in arms, each side eager to find its profit in 
the new troubles which now broke out in Flanders. For the long 
persecution of the Protestants there, and the unscrupulous invasion 
of the constitutional liberties of the Provinces by Philip of 
Spain, had at last stirred the Netherlands to revolt, and the 
insurrection was seized by Philip as a pretext for dealing a blow 
he had long meditated at the growing heresy of this portion of his 
dominions. At the moment when Mary entered Lochleven, the 
Duke of Alva was starting with an army of ten thousand men on ~ 
his march to the Low Countries ; and with his easy triumph over 
their insurgent forces began the terrible series of outrages and 
massacres which have made his name infamous in history. No 
event could be more embarrassing to Elizabeth than the arrival of 
Alva in Flanders. His extirpation of heresy there would prove 
the prelude for his co-operation with the Guises in the extirpation 
of heresy in France. Without counting, too, this future danger, 
the triumph of Catholicism and the presence of a Catholic army in 
a country so closely connected with England at once revived the 
dreams of a Catholic rising against her throne ; while the news of 
Alva’s massacres stirred in every one of her Protestant subjects a 
thirst for revenge which it was hard to hold in check. Yet to strike 
a blow at Alva was impossible, for Antwerp was the great mart of 
English trade, and a stoppage of the trade with Flanders, such as 
war would bring about, would have broken half the merchants in 
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London. Every day was deepening the perplexities of Elizabeth, sec. 1v 


when Mary succeeded in making her escape from Lochleven. Evxeranp 


P AND Mary 

Defeated at Langside, where the energy of Murray promptly  Stvaxt 
Yed . : 1560 

crushed the rising of the Catholic nobles in her support, she ae 


abandoned all hope of Scotland ; and changing her designs with 
the rapidity of genius, she pushed in a light boat across the 
Solway, and was safe before evening fell in the castle of Carlisle. 1568 
The presence of Alva in Flanders was a far less peril than the 


CARLISLE CASTLE. 


presence of Mary in Carlisle. To retain her in England was to 
furnish a centre for revolt ; Mary herself indeed threatened that “ if 
they kept her prisoner they should have enough to do with her.” 
Her ostensible demand was for English aid in her restoration to 
the throne, or for a free passage to France ; but compliance with 
the last request would have given the Guises a terrible weapon 
against Elizabeth and have ensured a new French intervention in 
Scotland, while to restore her by arms to the crown she had lost 
was impossible. Till Mary was cleared of guilt, Murray would hear 
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nothing of her return, and Mary refused to submit to such a trial as 
would clear her. So eager, however, was Elizabeth to get rid of the 
' pressing peril of her presence in England, 
that Mary’s refusal to submit to any 
trial only drove her to fresh devices for 
her restoration. She urged upon Murray 
the suppression of the graver charges, and 
upon Mary the leaving Murray in actual 
possession of the royal power as the price 
of her return. Neither however would 
listen to terms which sacrificed both to 
Elizabeth’s self-interest ; the Regent per- 
sisted in charging the Queen with murder 
and adultery, while Mary refused either 
to answer or to abdicate in favour of her 
infant son. The triumph indeed of her 
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. a eae Queen of Scots had no doubt foreseen, 
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by simple inaction. Her misfortunes, her 
resolute denials, were gradually wiping away the stain of her guilt, 
and winning back the Catholics of England to her cause.  Eliza- 
beth “had the wolf by the ears,’ while the fierce contest which 
Alva’s presence roused in the Netherlands and in France was firing 
the temper of the two great parties in England. 

In the Court, as in the country, the forces of progress and of 
resistance stood at last in sharp and declared opposition to each 
other. Cecil at the head of the Protestants demanded a general 
alliance with the Protestant Churches throughout Europe, a war 
in the Low Countries against Alva, and the unconditional sur- 
render of Mary to her Scotch subjects for the punishment she 
deserved. ‘The Catholics on the other hand, backed by the mass of 
the Conservative party with the Duke of Norfolk at its head, and 
supported by the wealthier merchants who dreaded the ruin of the 
Flemish trade, were as earnest in demanding the dismissal of Cecil 
and the Protestants from the council-board, a steady peace with 
Spain, and, though less openly, a recognition of Mary’s succession. 
Elizabeth was driven to temporize as before. She refused Cecil’s 


counsels ; but she sent money and arms to Condé, and hampered 
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Alva by seizing treasure on its way to him, and by pushing the © sec.1v 
quarrel even to a temporary embargo on shipping either side the ENGLAND 
sea. She refused the counsels of Norfolk; but she would hear Start 
nothing of a declaration of war, or give any judgement on the ro 
charges against the Scottish Queen, or recognize the accession of  —— 
James im her stead. The effect of Mary’s presence in England was 

seen in conspiracies of Norfolk with the Northern Earls and with 

Spain. Elizabeth, roused to her danger, struck quick and hard. 

Mary Stuart was given in charge to Lord Huntingdon. Arundel, 
Pembroke, and Lumley were secured, and Norfolk sent to the 
Tower. But the disasters of the Huguenots in France, and the 

news brought by a papal envoy that a Bull of Deposition against NESS. 
Elizabeth was ready at Rome, goaded the great Catholic lords to — Hon 
action, and brought about the rising of the Houses of Neville and 15° 
of Percy. The entry of the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland into Durham proved the signal for revolt. The Bible 

and Prayer-book were torn to pieces, and Mass said once more at 

the altar of Durham Cathedral, before the Earls pushed on to 
Doncaster with an army which soon swelled to thousands of men. 

Their cry was “to reduce all causes of religion to the old custom 

and usage ;” and the Earl of Sussex, her general in the north, wrote 
frankly to Elizabeth that “there were not ten gentlemen in Yorkshire 

that did allow [approve] her proceedings in the cause of religion.” 

But he was as loyal as he was frank, and held York stoutly while 

the Queen ordered Mary’s hasty removal to a new prison at 
Coventry. The storm however broke as rapidly as it had gathered. 

The mass of the Catholics throughout the country made no sign ; 

and the Earls no sooner halted irresolute in presence of this 
unexpected inaction, than their army caught the panic and dis- 
persed. Northumberland and Westmoreland fled, and were 
followed in their flight by Leonard Dacres of Naworth, while their 
miserable adherents paid for their disloyalty in bloodshed and ruin. 

The ruthless measures of repression which closed this revolt were 

the first breach in the clemency of Elizabeth’s rule. But they were 

signs of terror which were not lost on her opponents. It was the 
general inaction of the Catholics which had foiled the hopes of the 
northern Earls ; and Rome now did its best to stir them to activity 

by publishing the Bull of Excommunication and Deposition against 1570 
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the Queen, which had been secretly issued in the preceding year, 
and was found nailed in a spirit of ironical defiance on the Bishop 
of London’s door, The Catholics of the north withdrew stubbornly 
from the national worship. Everywhere the number of recusants 
increased. Intrigues were busier than ever. The regent Murray 
was assassinated, and Scotland plunged into war between the 
adherents of Mary and those of her son. From the defeated 
Catholics Mary turned again to the Duke of Norfolk, who stood at 
the head of the Conservative peers. Norfolk had acquiesced in the 
religious compromise of the Queen, and professed himself a Pro- 
testant while he intrigued with the Catholic party. He trusted 
to carry the English nobles with him in pressing for his marriage 
with Mary, a marriage which should seem to take her out of the 
hands of French and Catholic intriguers, to make her an English- 
woman, and to settle the vexed question ‘of the succession to the 
throne. His dreams of such a union with Mary in the preceding 
year had been detected by Cecil, and checked by a short sojourn 
in the Tower ; but his correspondence with the Queen was renewed 
on his release, and ended in an appeal to Philip for the intervention 
of a Spanish army. At the head of this appeal stood the name of 
Mary ; while Norfolk’s name was followed by those of many lords 
of “the old blood,” as the prouder peers styled themselves ; and 
the significance of the request was heightened by gatherings of 
Catholic refugees at Antwerp round the fugitive leaders of the 
Northern Revolt. Enough of these conspiracies was discovered to 
rouse a fresh ardour in the menaced Protestants. The Parliament 
met to pass an act of attainder against the Northern Earls, and to 
declare the introduction of Papal Bulls into the country an act of 
high treason. The rising indignation against Mary, as “the 
daughter of Debate, who discord fell doth sow,’ was shown in a 
statute, which declared any person who laid claim to the crown 
during the Qucen’s life-time incapable of ever succeeding to it. 
The disaffection of the Catholics was met by imposing on all 
magistrates and public officers the obligation of subscribing to the 
Articles of Faith, a measure which, in fact, transferred the adminis- 
tration of justice and public order to their Protestant opponents. 
Meanwhile, Norfolk’s treason ripened into an elaborate plot. 
Philip had promised aid should the revolt actually break out ; but 
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the clue to these negotiations had long been in Cecil’s hands, and 
before a single step could be taken towards the practical realization 
of his schemes of ambition, they were foiled by Norfolk’s arrest. 
With his death and that of Northumberland, who followed him to 
the scaffold, the dread of revolt within the realm which had so long 
hung over England passed quietly away. The failure of the two 
attempts not only showed the weakness and disunion of the party 
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of discontent and reaction, but it revealed the weakness of all party 
feeling before the rise of a national temper which was springing 
naturally out of the peace of Elizabeth’s reign, and which a growing 
sense of danger to the order and prosperity around it was fast 
turning into a passionate loyalty to the Queen. It was not merely 
against Cecil’s watchfulness or Elizabeth’s cunning that Mary and 
Philip and the Percies dashed themselves in vain; it was against a 
new England. 
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Section V.—The England of Elizabeth 


[ Authorities.—¥ or our constitutional history we have D’Ewes’ Journals and 
Townshend’s “Journal of Parliamentary Proceedings from 1580 to 1601,” the 
first detailed account we possess of the proceedings of our House of Commons. 
The general survey given by Hallam (“ Constitutional History ”) is as judicious 
as it is able. Macpherson in his ‘‘ Annals of Commerce” gives details of the 
expansion of English Trade ; and Hakluyt’s “ Collection of Voyages” tells of 
its activity. Some valuable details are added by Mr. Froude. The general 
literary history is given by Craik (“History of English Literature”), who has 
devoted a separate work to Spenser and his times; and the sober but narrow 
estimate of Mr. Hallam (‘‘ Literary History ”) may be contrasted with the more 
brilliant though less balanced comments of M. Taine on the writers of the 
Renascence. A crowd of biographers mark the new importance of individual 
life and action. | 


“T have desired,” Elizabeth said proudly to her Parliament, ‘to 
have the obedience of my subjects by love, and not by compulsion.” 
It was a love fairly won by justice and good government. Buried 
as she seemed in foreign negotiations and intrigues, Elizabeth was 
above all an English sovereign. She devoted herself ably and 
energetically to the task of civil administration. At the first 
moment of relief from the pressure of outer troubles, she faced the 
two main causes of internal disorder. The debasement of the 
coinage was brought to an end in 1560. In 1561 a commission 
was issued to inquire into the best means of facing the problem of 
social discontent. Time, and the natural developement of new 
branches of industry, were working quietly for the relief of the 
glutted labour-market ; but a vast mass of disorder still existed in 
England, which found a constant ground of resentment in the 
enclosures and evictions which accompanied the progress of 
agricultural change. It was on this host of “broken men” that 
every rebellion could count for support; their mere existence 
indeed was an encouragement to civil war; while in peace their 
presence was felt in the insecurity of life and property, in gangs of 
marauders which held whole counties in terror, and in “sturdy 
beggars” who stripped travellers on the road. Under Elizabeth as 
under her predecessors the terrible measures of repression, whose 
usclessness More had in vain pointed out, went pitilessly on; we 


find the magistrates of Somersetshire capturing a gang of a hundred 
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at a stroke, hanging fifty at once on the gallows, and complaining 
bitterly to the Council of the necessity for waiting till the Assizes 
before they could enjoy the spectacle of the fifty others hanging 
beside them. But the Government were dealing with the difficulty 
in a wiser and more effectual way. The old powers to enforce 
labour on the idle and settlement on the vagrant class were con- 
tinued ; and each town and parish was held responsible for the 
relief of its indigent and disabled poor, as well as for the employ- 
ment of able-bodied mendicants. But a more efficient machinery 
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Holinshzd's History, 1577: 


was gradually devised for carrying out the relief and employment 
of the poor. Funds for this purpose had been provided by the 
collection of alms in church; but the mayor of each town and the 
churchwardens of each country parish were now directed to draw 
up lists of all inhabitants able to contribute to such a fund, and on 
a persistent refusal the justices in sessions were empowered to 
assess the offender at a fitting sum and to enforce its payment by 
imprisonment. The principles embodied in these measures, that of 
local responsibility for local distress, and that of a distinction 
between the pauper and the vagabond, were more clearly defined 
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in a statute of 1572. By this Act the justices in the country 
districts and mayors and other officers in towns were directed to 
register the impotent poor, to settle them in fitting habitations and 
to assess all inhabitants for their support. Overseers were 
appointed to enforce and superintend their labour, for which wool, 
hemp, flax, or other stuff was to 
be provided at the expense of the 
inhabitants ; and houses of correction 
were established in every county for 
obstinate vagabonds or for paupers 
refusing to work at the overseers’ 


bidding, A subsequent Act  trans- 
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ferred to these overseers the collec- 
tion of the poor rate, and powers 
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were given to bind poor children as 
apprentices, to erect buildings for the 
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improvident poor, and to force the 
parents and children of such paupers 
to maintain them. The well-known 
Act which matured and finally estab- 


lished this system, the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, remained the base of our system 
of pauper administration until a time 
within the recollection of living men. d 
Whatever flaws a later experience has : St 
found in these measures, their wise (us Hi Ay eK) 


and humane character formed a strik- THOMAS WEKES, JURAT (ONE OF 
THE TOWN COUNCIL) OF 
HASTINGS, d. 1563. 


had degraded our statute-book from Brass in S, Clement's Church, Hastings. 
C Moss, “ History of Hastings.” 


ing contrast to the legislation which 


the date of the Statute of Labourers ; 
and their efficacy at the time was proved by the cessation of the 
social danger against which they were intended to provide. 

Its cessation however was owing, not merely to law, but to the 
natural growth of wealth and industry throughout the country. 
The change in the mode of cultivation, whatever social embarrass- 
ment it might bring about, undoubtedly favoured production. 
Not only was a larger capital brought to bear upon the land, but 
the mere change in the system introduced a taste for new and 
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better modes of agriculture; the breed of horses and of cattle 
was improved, and a far greater use made of manure and dress- 
ings. One acre under the new system produced, it was said, as 
much as two under the old. As a more careful and constant 
cultivation was introduced, a greater number of hands were re- 
quired on every farm ; and much of the surplus labour which had 
been flung off the land in the commencement of the new system 
was thus recalled to it. But a far more efficient agency in absorb- 
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BURROWES HALL, CHESHIRE, 1576. 
Duchy of Lancaster Maps and Plans, Public Record Office. 


ing the unemployed was found in the developement of manufac- 
tures. The linen trade was as yet of small value, and that 
of silk-weaving was only just introduced. But the woollen 
manufacture was fast becoming an important element in the 
national wealth. England no longer sent her fleeces to be woven 
in Flanders and to be dyed at Florence. The spinning of yarn, 
the weaving, fulling, and dyeing of cloth, was spreading rapidly 
from the towns over the country-side. |The worsted trade, 
of which Norwich was the centre, extended over the whole of the 
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eastern counties. Farmers’ wives began everywhere to spin their sec. v 
wool from their own sheep’s backs into a coarse ‘“home-spun.” Tue 
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THE FULLER’S PANEL. 
Carved end of a bench in Spaxton Church, Somerset ; late Fourteenth or early Fifteenth Century. 
Proceedings of Somerset Archeological Society. 


The South and the West, however, still remained the great seats of 
industry and of wealth, for they were the homes of mining and 
manufacturing activity. The iron manufactures were limited to 
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se. V Kent and Sussex, though their prosperity in this quarter was 
mt®., already threatened by the growing scarcity of the wood which 
Figen aaise 


fed their furnaces, and by the exhaustion of the forests of the 
om Weald. Cornwall was then, as now, the sole exporter of tin ; 
and the exportation of its copper was just beginning. The 
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Brasses in S. Clement's Church, Hastings. 
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JOHN BARLEY, BURGESS OF HASTINGS, d. 1601, AND HIS DAUGHTER ALICE, d. 1592. 


broadcloths of the West claimed the palm among the woollen 
stuffs of England. The Cinque Ports held almost a monopoly of 
the commerce of the Channel. Every little harbour from the 


Foreland to the Land’s End sent out its fleet of fishing-boats, 


manned with the bold seamen who were to furnish crews for Drake 
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and the Buccaneers. But in the reign of Elizabeth the poverty and sec. v 
inaction to which the North had been doomed for so many centuries |, T#® 


began at last to be broken. We see the first signs of the revolution 5... 0 yers 


MAZER, FROM AYLSTONE, LEICESTERSHIRE, A.D. 1585-6. 
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which has transferred English manufactures and English wealth to 
the north of the Mersey and the Humber in the mention which 
now meets us of the friezes of Manchester, the coverlets of York, 
the cutlery of Sheffield, and the cloth trade of Halifax. 

The growth however of prensa 
English commerce far out- merce 
stripped that of its manufac- 
tures. We must not judge of 


it, indeed, by any modern 


standard ; for the whole popu- 
lation of the country can 
hardly have exceeded five or 


six millions, and the burthen 
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thousand tons. The size of 


would nowadays seem insig- 
nificant; a modern collier brig is probably as large as the 
biggest merchant vessel which then sailed from the Port of 
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Se.v London. But it was under Elizabeth that English commerce 


tz began the rapid career of developement which has made us the 
ENGLAND 


aN carriers of the world. The foundation of the Royal Exchange 
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1566 by Sir Thomas Gresham was a mark of the commercial 
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Picture by Sir Antonio More, in National Portrait Gallery. 


progress of the time. By far the most important branch of our 
trade was with Flanders; Antwerp and Bruges were in fact the 
general marts of the world in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and the annual export of English wool and drapery to 


their markets was estimated at a sum of more than two millions in 


as. 
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value. It was with the ruin of Antwerp at the time of its siege sec. v 
and capture by the Duke of Parma that the commercial supremacy ae 
of our own capital was first established. A third of the merchants Sie eee 
and manufacturers of the ruined city are said to have found a refuge 
on the banks of the Thames. The export trade to Flanders died 

away as London developed into the general mart of Europe, 

where the gold and sugar of the New World were found side by 

side with the cotton of India, the silks of the East, and the woollen 

stuffs of England itself. Not only was much of the old trade of 

the world transferred by this change to English shores, but the 
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sudden burst of national vigour found new outlets for its activity. 
The Venetian carrying fleet still touched at Southampton ; but as far 
back as the reign of Henry the Seventh a commercial treaty had 
been concluded with Florence, and the trade with the Mediterranean 
which had begun under Richard the Third constantly took a wider 
developement. The trade between England and the Baltic ports 
had hitherto been conducted by the Hanseatic merchants ; but the 
extinction at this time of their London depét, the Steel Yard, 
was a sign that this trade too had now passed into English hands. 
The growth of Boston and Hull marked an increase of commercial 
intercourse with Scandinavia. The prosperity of Bristol, which de- 
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pended in great measure on the trade with Ireland, was stimulated 
by the conquest and colonization of that island at the close of the 
Queen’s reign and the beginning of her successor’s. The dream of 
a northern passage to India opened up a trade with a land as yet 
unknown. Of three ships which sailed under gh Willoughby 
to r se this dream, two were found afterwards rozen with their 
crews and their hapless commander onthe coast of Lapland ; but 
the third, under Richard Chancellor, made its way safely to the 
White Sea and by its discovery of Archangel created the trade 
with Russia. A more lucrative traffic had already begun with the 
coast of Guinea, to whose gold-dust and ivory the merchants of 
Southampton owed their wealth. The guilt of the Slave Trade 
which sprang out of it rests with John Hawkins, whose arms (a 
demi-moor, proper, bound with a cord) commemorated his priority 
in the transport of negroes from Africa to the labour fields of the 
New World. The fisheries of the Channel and the German Ocean 
gave occupation to the numerous ports which lined the coast from 
Yarmouth to Plymouth Haven ; Bristol and Chester were rivals in 
the fisheries of Ulster ; and the voyage of Sebastian Cabot from the 
former port to the mainland of North America had called English 
vessels to the stormy ocean of the North. From the time of Henry 
the Eighth the number of English boats engaged on the cod banks 
of Newfoundland steadily increased, and at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign the seamen of Biscay found English rivals in the whale-fishery 
of the Polar seas. 

What Elizabeth contributed to this upgrowth of national 
prosperity was the peace and social order from which it sprang, 
and the thrift which spared the purses of her subjects by enabling 
her in ordinary times to content herself with the ordinary resources 
of the Crown. She lent, too, a ready patronage to the new 
commerce, she shared in its speculations, she considered its exten- 
sion and protection as a part of public policy,'and she sanctioned 
the formation of the great Merchant Companies which could then 
alone secure the trader against wrong or injustice in distant 
countries. The Merchant-Adventurers of London, a body which 
had existed long before, and had received a charter of incorporation 
under Henry the Seventh, furnished a model for the Russian 
Company and the Company which absorbed the new commerce 
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to the Indies. But it was not wholly with satisfaction that either 
Elizabeth or her ministers watched the social c 4 
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“than it did in ancient times in four years.’ The disuse of salt- 
fish and the greater consumption of meat marked the improvement 
which was taking place among the country folk. Their rough and 
wattled farmhouses were being superseded by dwellings of brick 
and stone. Pewter was replacing the wooden trenchers of the 
earlier yeomanry ; there were yeomen who could boast of a fair 
show of silver plate. It is from this period indeed that we can 
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first date th ise of a conception which seems to us now a_ Src V 

peculiarly En ne, the conception of domestic comfort. -The ete 

_chimney-corn closely associated with family life, came into es 


existence with the general introduction of chimneys, a feature fare ~~ 
in ordinary houses at the beginning of this reign. Pillows, which 
had before been despised by the farmer and the trader as fit only 
“for women in child-bed,” were now in general use. Carpets super- 
seded the filthy flooring of rushes. The lofty houses of the 
wealthier merchants, their parapeted fronts and costly wainscoting, 
their cumbrous but elaborate beds, their carved staircases, their 
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quaintly-figured gables, not only contrasted with the squalor which 
had till then characterized English towns, but marked the rise of a 
new middle class which was to play its part in later history. A 
transformation of an even more striking kind proclaimed the 
extinction of the feudal character of the noblesse. Gloomy walls 
and serried battlements disappeared from the dwellings of the 
gentry. The strength of the medieval fortress gave way to the 
pomp and grace of the Elizabethan hall. Knole, Longleat, Burleigh 
and Hatfield, Hardwick and Audley End, are familiar instances of 
the social as well as architectural change which covered England with 
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buildings where the thought of defence was abandoned for that of sxc. v 
domestic comfort and refinement. We still gaze with pleasure on ert 
their picturesque line of gables, their fretted fronts, their pilded y 7 2h = 
turrets and fanciful vanes, their castellated gateways, the jutting — 
oriels from which the great noble looked down on his new 


Italian garden, on its stately terraces and broad flights of steps, 
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its vases and fountains, its quaint mazes, its formal walks, its lines 
of yews cut into grotesque shapes in hopeless rivalry of ae 
cypress avenues of the South. The Italian refinement of life 
which told on pleasaunce and garden told on the remodelling of 


the house within, raised the principal apartments to an upper 
floor 


a change to which we owe the grand staircases of the 
time —surrounded the quiet courts by long “galleries of the 
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presence,” crowned the rude hearth with huge chimney-pieces 
adorned with fauns and cupids, with quaintly interlaced monograms 
and fantastic arabesques, hung tapestries on the walls, and crowded 
each chamber with quaintly-carved chairs and costly cabinets. 
The life of the Middle Ages concentrated itself in the vast castle 
hall, where the baron looked from his upper dais on the retainers 
who gathered at his board. But the great households were fast 
breaking up; and the whole feudal economy disappeared when the 
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lord of the household withdrew with his family into his “ parlour” 
or “ withdrawing-room,” and left the hall to his dependents. The 
prodigal use of glass became a marked feature in the domestic 
architecture of the time, and one whose influence on the general 
health of the people can hardly be overrated. Long lines of 
windows stretched over the fronts of the new manor halls. Every 
merchant’s house had its oriel. ‘‘You shall have sometimes,” 
Lord Bacon grumbled, “ your houses so full of glass, that we cannot 
tell where to come to be out of the sun or the cold.” But the 
prodigal enjoyment of light and sunshine was a mark of the temper 
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of the age. The lavishness of a new wealth united with a lavish- 


7 ‘ 


ness of life, a love of beauty, of colour, of display, to revolutionize rc 


English dress. The Queen’s three thousand robes were rivalled in x 
their bravery by the slashed velvets, the ruffs; the jewelled purpoints | 
of the courtiers around her. Men “wore a manor on their backs.” — k 
The old sober notions of thrift melted before the strange revolutions _ 
of fortune wrought by the New World. Gallants gambled away ey 
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fortune at a sitting, and sailed off to make a fresh one in the 
Indies. Visions of galleons loaded to the brim with pearls and 


diamonds and ingots of silver, dreams of El Dorados where all was - 


of gold, threw a haze of prodigality and profusion over the imagina- 
tion of the meanest seaman. The wonders, too, of the New World 
kindled a burst of extravagant fancy in the Old. The strange 
medley of past and present which distinguishes its masques and 
feastings only reflected the medley of men’s thoughts. Pedantry, 
novelty, the allegory of Italy, the chivalry of the Middie Ages, the 
mythology of Rome, the English bear-fight, pastorals, superstition, 
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farce, all took their turn in the entertainment which Lord Leicester 


provided for the Queen at Kenilworth. A “wild man” from the 
“Indies chanted her praises, and Echo answered him. Elizabeth 


turned from the greetings of sibyls and giants to deliver the 
enchanted lady from her tyrant “Sans Pitie.” Shepherdesses 
welcomed her with carols of the spring, while Ceres and Bacchus 


poured their corn and grapes at her feet. 
~ - 
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It was to this turmoil of men’s minds, this wayward luxuriance 
and prodigality of fancy, that we owe the revival of English letters 
under Elizabeth. Here, as elsewhere, the Renascence found 
vernacular literature all but dead, poetry reduced to the doggrel of 
Skelton, history to the annals of Fabyan or Halle. It had however 
done little for English letters. The overpowering influence of the 
new models, both of thought and style, which it gave to the world 
in the writers of Greece and Rome was at first felt only as a fresh 
check to the dreams of any revival of English poetry or prose. 
Though England shared more than any European country in the 
political and ecclesiastical results of the New Learning, its literary 
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results were far less than in the rest of Europe, in Italy, or Germany, 
or France. More alone ranks among the great classical scholars 
of the sixteenth century. Classical learning indeed all but perished 
at the Universities in the storm of the Reformation, nor did it 
revive there till the close of Elizabeth’s reign. Insensibly, however, 
the influences of the Renascence fertilized the intellectual soil of 
England for the rich harvest that was to come. The Court poetry 
which clustered round Wyatt and Surrey, exotic and imitative as 
it was, promised a new 
life for English verse. 
The growth of grammar 
schools’ realized the 
dream of Sir Thomas 
More, and brought the 
middle-classes, from the 


y squire to the petty 

és | tradesman, into contact 

&é with the masters of 
Ne) a@ee%, 45 B § sy / Greece and Rome. The 


love of travel, which 
became so remarkable 


a characteristic of Eliza- 
beth’s day, quickened the 
intelligence of the weal- 


thier nobles. ‘“ Home- 
keeping youths,” says 
SEAL OF WIMBORNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, A.D. 1563. Shake pels " a ia 
“Wnienah ah Anema o? Mas enon. mark the time, “have 

ever homely wits ;” and 

a tour over the Continent was just becoming part of the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. Fairfax’s version of Tasso, Harrington’s 
version of Ariosto, were signs of the influence which the litera- 
ture of Italy, the land to which travel led most frequently, 
exerted on English minds. The writers of Greece and Rome 
began at last to tell upon England when they were popularized 
by a crowd of translations. Chapman’s noble version of Homer 
stands high above its fellows, but all the greater poets and 
historians of the classical world were turned into English 
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before the close of the sixteenth century. It is characteristic of 
England that historical literature was the first to rise from its 
long death, though the form in which it rose marked the difference 
between the world in which it had perished and that in which it 
reappeared. During the Middle Ages the world had been without 
a past, save the shadowy and unknown past of early Rome; and 
annalist and chronicler told the story of the years which went be- 
fore as a preface to his tale of the present without a sense of any 
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difference between them. But the religious, social, and political 
change which had passed over England under the New Monarchy 
broke the continuity of its life; and the depth of the rift between 
the two ages is seen by the way in which History passes, on its 
revival under Elizabeth, from the medizval form of pure narrative 
to its modern form of an investigation and reconstruction of the 
past. The new interest which attached to the bygone world led to 
the collection of its annals, their reprinting and embodiment in an 
English shape. It was his desire to give the Elizabethan Church a 
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basis in the past, as much as any pure zeal for letters, which 
induced Archbishop Parker to lead the way in the first of these 
labours. The collection of historical manuscripts which, following 
in the track of Leland, he rescued from the wreck of the monastic 
libraries, created a school of antiquarian imitators, whose research 
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and industry have preserved for us almost every work of permanent 
historical value which existed before the dissolution of the 
Monasteries. To his publication of some of our earlier chronicles 
we owe the series of similar publications which bear the names 
of Camden, Twysden, and Gale. But as a branch of literature, 


English history, in the new shape which we have noted, began in the 
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work of the poet Daniel. The chronicles of Stowe and Speed, who 
preceded him, are simple records of the past, often copied almost 
literally from the annals they used, and utterly without style or 
arrangement ; while Daniel, inaccurate and superficial as he is, 
gave his story a literary form and embodied it in a pure and 
graceful prose. Two larger works at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the “ History of the Turks” by Knolles, and Ralegh’s vast but un- 
finished plan of the “ History of the World,” showed the widening 
of historic interest beyond the merely national bounds to which it 
had hitherto been confined. 

A far higher developement of our literature sprang from the 
growing influence which Italy, as we have seen, was exerting, 
partly through travel and partly through its poetry and romances, 
on the manners and taste of the time. Men made more account of 
a story of Boccaccio’s, it was said, than of a story from the Bible. 
The dress, the speech, the manners of Italy became objects of 
almost passionate imitation, and of an imitation not always of the 
wiser or noblest kind. To Ascham it seemed like ‘“ the enchant- 
ment of Circe brought out of Italy to mar men’s manners in Eng- 
land.” “An Italianate Englishman,” ran the harder proverb of 
Italy itself, “is an incarnate devil.” The literary form which this 
imitation took seemed at any rate absurd. John Lyly, distinguished 
both as a dramatist and a poet, laid aside the tradition of English 
style for a style modelled on the decadence of Italian prose. 
Euphuism, as the new fashion has been styled from the prose 
romance of Euphues in which Lyly originated it, is best known to 
modern readers by the pitiless caricature in which Shakspere quizzed 
its pedantry, its affectation, the meaningless monotony of its far- 
fetched phrases, the absurdity of its extravagant conceits. Its 
representative, Armado in “ Love’s Labour's IhOstsis demansor 
firenew words, fashion’s own knight,” “that hath a mint of phrases 
in his brain; one whom the music. of his own vain tongue doth 


d 


ravish like enchanting harmony.” But its very extravagance sprang 
from the general burst of delight in the new resources of thought 
and language which literature felt to be at its disposal; and the 
new sense of literary beauty which it disclosed in its affectation, in its 
love of a “ mint of phrases ” and the “ music of its own vain tongue,” 


the new sense of pleasure in delicacy or grandeur of phrase, in the 
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structure and arrangement of sentences, in what has been termed 
the atmosphere of words, was a sense out of which style was itself 
to spring. For atime Euphuism had it all its own way.  Eliza- 
beth was the most affected and detestable of Euphuists ; and “that 
beauty in Court which could not parley Euphuism,” a courtier of 
Charles the First’s time tells us, “was as little regarded as she that 
now there speaks not French.” The fashion, however, passed away, 
but the “Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sidney shows the wonderful 
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advance which prose had made under its influence. Sidney, the 
nephew of Lord Leicester, was the idol of his time, and perhaps no 
figure reflects the age more fully and more beautifully. Fair as he 
was brave, quick of wit as of affection, noble and generous in 
temper, dear to Elizabeth as to Spenser, the darling of the Court 
and of the camp, his learning and his genius made him the centre 
of the literary world which was springing into birth on English soil. 
He had travelled in France and Italy, he was master alike of the 
older learning and of the new discoveries of astronomy. Bruno 
dedicated to him as to a friend his metaphysical speculations ; he 
was familiar with the drama of Spain, the poems of Ronsard, the 
sonnets of Italy. He combined the wisdom of a grave councillor 
with the romantic chivalry of a knight-errant. ‘I never heard the 
old story of Percy and Douglas,” he says, “that I found not my 
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heart moved more than with a trumpet.” He flung away his life sec. v 


to save the English army in Flanders, and as he lay dying they | Te 


ENGLAND 


brought a cup of water to his fevered lips. He bade them give it pe 


/ ELIZABETH 
to a soldier who was stretched on the ground beside him. “Thy  — 
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necessity,” he said, “is greater than mine.” The whole of Sidney’s 
nature, his chivalry and his learning, his thirst for adventures, his 
tendency to extravagance, his freshness of tone, his tenderness and 


childlike simplicity of heart, his affectation and false sentiment, his 
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keen sense of pleasure and delight, pours itself out in the pastoral 
medley, forced, tedious, and yet strangely beautiful, of his 
“ Arcadia.” In his “ Defence of Poetry” the youthful exuber- 
ance of the romancer has passed into the earnest vigour and 
grandiose stateliness of the rhetorician. But whether in the one 
work or the other, the flexibility, the music, the luminous clearness 


‘““VELVET BREECHES AND CLOTH BREECHES.” 
Frontispiece of Greene’s ‘‘Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” 1592. 
Jusserand, *‘ The English Novel.’’ 


of Sidney’s style remains the same. The quickness and vivacity 
of English prose, however, was first developed in the school of 
Italian imitators who appeared in Elizabeth’s later years. The 
origin of English fiction is to be found in the tales and romances 
with which Greene and Nash crowded the market, models for which 
they found in the Italian novels. The brief form of these novelettes 
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soon led to the appearance of the “pamphlet ;” and a new world 
of readers was seen in the rapidity with which the stories or 
scurrilous libels which passed under this name were issued, and the 
ereediness with which they were devoured. It was the boast of 
Greene that in the eight years before his death he had produced 
forty pamphlets. “In a night or a day would he have yarked upa 


pamphlet, as well as in seven years, and glad was that printer that 
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might be blest to pay him dear for the very dregs of his wit.” 
Modern eyes see less of the wit than of the dregs in the works of 
Greene and his compeers ; but the attacks which Nash directed 
against the Puritans and his rivals were the first English works 
which shook utterly off the pedantry and extravagance of 
Euphuism, In his lightness, his facility, his vivacity, his directness 
of speech, we have the beginning of popular literature. It had de- 
scended from the closet to the street, and the very change implied 
that the street was ready to receive it. The abundance indeed of 
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printers and of printed books at the close of the Queen’s reign 
shows that the world of readers and writers had widened far 
beyond the small circle of scholars and courtiers with which it 
began. 

We shall have to review at a later time the great poetic burst 
for which this intellectual advance was paving the way, and the 
moral and religious change which was passing over the country 
through the progress of Puritanism. But both the intellectual 
and the religious impulses of the age united with the influence of 
its growing wealth to revive a spirit of independence in the nation 
at large, a spirit which it was impossible for Elizabeth to under- 
stand, but the strength of which her wonderful tact enabled her 


to feel. Long before any open conflict arose between the people 
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and the Crown, we see her instinctive perception of the changes 
which were going on round her in the modifications, conscious or 
unconscious, which she introduced into the system of the mon- 
archy. Of its usurpations on English liberty she abandoned none. 
But she curtailed and softened down almost all. She tampered, 
as her predecessors had tampered, with personal freedom; there 
was the same straining of statutes and coercion of juries in 
political trials as before, and an arbitrary power of imprisonment 
was. still exercised by the Council. The duties she imposed on 
cloth and sweet wines were an assertion of her right of arbitrary 
taxation. Proclamations in Council constantly assumed the force 
of law. In one part of her policy indeed Elizabeth seemed to fall 
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back from the constitutional attitude assumed by the Tudor 
sovereigns. Ever since Cromwell’s time the Parliament had been 
convened almost year by year as a great engine of justice and 
legislation, but Elizabeth recurred to the older jealousy of the 
two Houses which had been entertained by Edward the Fourth, 
Henry the Seventh, and Wolsey. Her Parliaments were summoned 
at intervals of never less than three, and sometimes of five years, 
and never save on urgent necessity. Practically however the 
royal power was wielded with a caution and moderation that 
showed the sense of a gathering difficulty in the full exercise of it. 
The ordinary course of justice was left undisturbed. The juris- 
diction of the Council was asserted almost exclusively over the 


Catholics; and defended in their case as a precaution against 
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pressing dangers. The proclamations issued were temporary in 
character and of small importance. The two duties imposed were 
so slight as to pass almost unnoticed in the general satisfaction at 
Elizabeth’s abstinence from internal taxation. She abandoned the 
benevolences and forced loans which had brought home the sense of 
tyranny to the subjects of her predecessors. She treated the Privy 
Seals, which on emergencies she issued for advances to her 
Exchequer, simply as anticipations of her revenue (like our own 
Exchequer Bills), and punctually repaid them. The monopolies 
with which she fettered trade proved a more serious grievance ; 
but during her earlier reign they were looked on as a part of the 
system of Merchant Associations, which were at that time regarded 
as necessary for the regulation and protection of the growing com- 
merce. Her thrift enabled her in ordinary times of peace to defray 
the current expenses of the Crown from its ordinary revenues. But 
the thrift was dictated, not so much by economy as by the desire 
to avoid summoning fresh Parliaments. The Queen saw that the 
“management” of the two Houses, so easy to Cromwell, was 
becoming harder every day. The rise of a new nobility, enriched 
by the spoils of the Church and trained to political life by the 
stress of events around them, was giving fresh vigour to the Lords. 
The increased wealth of the country gentry, as well as their 
growing desire to obtain a seat in the Commons, brought about 
the cessation at this time of the old practice of payment of 
members‘ by their constituencies. A change too in the borough 
representation, which had been long in progress but was now for 
the first time legally recognized, tended greatly to increase the 
vigour and independence of the Lower House. The members 
for boroughs had been required, by the terms of the older writs, to 
be chosen from the body of the burgesses ; and an Act of Henry 
the Fifth gave this custom the force of law. But the passing of 
the Act shows that the custom was already widely infringed ; and 
by the time of Elizabeth most borough seats were filled by 
strangers, often nominees of the great landowners round, but for 
the most part men of wealth and blood, whose aim in entering 
Parliament was a purely political one, and whose attitude towards 
the Crown was far bolder and more independent than that of 


the quiet tradesmen who preceded them. So changed, indeed, 
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was the tone of the Commons, even as early as the close of 
Henry’s reign, that Edward and Mary both fell back on the 
prerogative of the Crown to create boroughs, and summoned 
members from fresh constituencies which were often mere villages, 
and wholly in the hands of the Crown. But this “ packing of the 
House” had still to be continued by their successor. The large 
number of such members whom Elizabeth called into the Commons, 
sixty-two in all, was a proof of the increasing difficulty which the 
Government found in securing a working majority. 

Had Elizabeth lived in quiet times her thrift would have saved 
her from the need of summoning Parliament at all. But the 
perils of her reign drove her to renewed demands of subsidies, 
and at each demand the tone of the Houses rose higher and 
higher. Constitutionally, the policy of Cromwell had had this 
special advantage, that at the very crisis of our liberties it had 
acknowledged and confirmed by repeated instances, for its own 
purposes of arbitrary rule, the traditional right of Parliament 
to grant subsidies, to enact laws, and to consider and petition 
for the redress of grievances. These rights remained, while the 
power which had turned them into a mere engine of despotism 
was growing weaker year by year. Not only did the Parliament 
of Elizabeth exercise its powers as fully as the Parliament of 
Cromwell, but the forces, political and religious, which she sought 
stubbornly to hold in check pressed on irresistibly, and soon 
led to the claiming of new privileges. In spite of the rarity of 
its assembling, in spite of high words and imprisonment and: 
dexterous management, the Parliament quietly gained a power 
which, at her accession, the Queen could never have dreamed 
of its possessing. Step by step the Lower House won the 
freedom of its members from arrest save by its own permission, 
the right of punishing and expelling members for crimes com- 
mitted within the House, and of determining all matters relating 
to elections. The more important claim of freedom of speech 
brought on a series of petty conflicts which showed Elizabeth’s 
instincts of despotism, as well as her sense of the new power 
which despotism had to face. In the great crisis of the Darnley 
marriage Mr. Dalton defied a royal prohibition to mention the 
Eibiccuor the succession by denouncing the claim of the Scottish 
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Queen. Elizabeth at once ordered him into arrest, but the 
Commons prayed for leave “to confer upon their liberties,” and 
the Queen ordered his release. In the same spirit she commanded 
Mr. Strickland, the mover of a Bill for the reform of the Common 
Prayer, to appear no more in Parliament; but as soon as she 
perceived the House was bent upon his restoration the command 
was withdrawn. On the other hand, the Commons still shrank 
from any consistent repudiation of Elizabeth’s assumption of 
control over freedom of speech. The bold protest of Peter 
Wentworth against it was met by the House itself with his 
committal to the Tower; and the yet bolder question which he 
addressed to a later Parliament, “ Whether this Council is not 
a place for every member of the same freely and without control, 
by bill or speech, to utter any of the griefs of the Commonwealth ?” 
brought on him a fresh imprisonment at the hands of the Council, 
which lasted till the dissolution of the Parliament and with which 
the Commons declined to interfere. But while vacillating in its 
assertion of the rights of individual speakers, the House steadily 
asserted its claim to the wider powers which Cromwell’s policy 
had given to Parliamentary action. In theory the Tudor states- 
men regarded three cardinal subjects—matters of trade, matters 
of religion, and matters of State, as lying exclusively within 
the competence of the Crown. But in actual fact such subjects 
had been treated by Parliament after Parliament. The whole 
religious fabric of the realm, the very title of Elizabeth, rested 
on Parliamentary statutes. When the Houses petitioned at the 
outset of her reign for the declaration of a successor and for 
the Queen’s marriage, it was impossible to deny their right to 
intermeddle with these “ matters of State,’ though she rebuked 
the demand and evaded an answer. But the question of the 
succession became too vital to English freedom and English 
religion to remain confined within Elizabeth’s council chamber. 
The Parliament which met in 1566 repeated the demand in a more 
imperative way. Her consciousness of the real dangers of such 
a request united with her arbitrary temper to move Elizabeth 
to a burst of passionate anger. The marriage indeed she promised, 
but she peremptorily forbade the subject of the succession to 


be approached. Wentworth at once rose in the Commons to 
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know whether such a prohibition was not “against the liberties of 
Parliament?” and the question was followed by a hot debate. 
A fresh message from the Queen commanded “that there should 
be no further argument,” but the message was met by a request 
for freedom of deliberation. Elizabeth’s prudence taught her | 
that retreat was necessary ; she protested that “she did not mean 
to prejudice any part of the liberties heretofore granted them ;” 
she softened the order of silence into a request ; and the Commons, 
won by the graceful concession to a loyal assent, received her 
message “ most joyfully and with most hearty prayers and thanks 
for the same.” But the victory was none the less a real one. No 
such struggle had taken place between the Commons and the 
Crown since the beginning of the New Monarchy ; and the struggle 
had ended in the virtual defeat of the Crown. It was the prelude 
to another claim equally galling to the Queen. Though the 
constitution of the Church rested in actual fact on Parliamentary 
enactments, Elizabeth, like the rest of the Tudor sovereigns, 
theoretically held her ecclesiastical supremacy to be a purely 
personal power, with her administration of which neither Parliament 
nor even her Council had any right to interfere. But the exclusion 
of the Catholic gentry through the Test Acts, and the growth of 
Puritanism among the landowners as a class, gave more and more 
a Protestant tone to the Commons and to the Council ; and it was 
easy to remember that the Supremacy which was thus jealously 
guarded from Parliamentary interference had been conferred on the 
Crown by a Parliamentary statute. Here, however, the Queen, as 
the religious representative of the two parties who made up her 
subjects, stood on firmer ground than the Commons, who repre- 
sented but one of them. And she used her advantage boldly. 
The bills proposed by the more advanced Protestants for the 
reform of the Common Prayer were at her command delivered up 
into her hands and suppressed. Wentworth, the most outspoken 
of his party, was, as we have seen, imprisoned in the Tower; and 
in a later Parliament the Speaker was expressly forbidden to 
receive bills “for reforming the Church, and transforming the 
Commonwealth.” In spite of these obstacles, however, the effort 
for reform continued, and though crushed by the Crown or set 
aside by the Lords, ecclesiastical Bills were presented in every 
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Parliament. A better fortune awaited the Commons in their sec. Vv 
attack on the royal prerogative in matters of trade. Complaints THe 
made of the licences and monopolies by which internal and ex- jy.) "ern 
ternal commerce were fettered, were at first repressed by a royal ~~ 
reprimand as matters neither pertaining to the Commons nor 

within the compass of their understanding. When the subject was 

again stirred nearly twenty years afterwards, Sir Edward Hoby 

was sharply rebuked by “a great personage” for his complaint of 

the illegal exactions made by the Exchequer. But the bill which 

he promoted was sent up to the Lords in spite of this, and at the 

close of Elizabeth’s reign the storm of popular indignation which 

had been roused by the growing grievance nerved the Commons to 

a decisive struggle. It was in vain that the ministers opposed the 

bill for the Abolition of Monopolies, and after four days of 
vehement debate the tact of Elizabeth taught her to give way. 

She acted with her usual ability, declared her previous dgnorance 1601 
of the existence of the evil, thanked the House for its interference, 

and quashed at a single blow every monopoly that she had 
granted. 
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Tue Section VI.—The Armada, 1572—1588 
ARMADA 
me Authorities—The general history of the Catholics is given in the work of 


1588 Dodd; see also “The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers,” published by Father 
Morris; and for the Jesuits, More’s “ Historia Provinciae Anglicanae Societatis 
Jesu ;” to these may be added Mr. Simpson’s life of Campian. ] 


The New The wonderful growth in wealth and social energy which we 
poe have described was accompanied by a remarkable change in the 
religious temper of the 
nation. Silently, almost 
unconsciously, England 
became Protestant, as 
the traditionary Cathol- 
icism which formed the 
religion of three-fourths 
of the people at the 
Queen’s accession died 
quietly away. At the 
close of her reign the 
only parts of England 
where the old faith re- 
tained anything of its 
former vigour were the 
north and the extreme 
west, at that time the 
poorest and least popu- 
lated parts of the king- 


dom. One main cause 
of the change lay 
undoubtedly in the 


FRONT OF TOWN HALL, NANTWICH. gradual dying out of 
Plc then Rs eG aR ee the Catholic priesthood 

and the growth of a 

new Protestant clergy who supplied their place. The older parish 
priests, though they had almost to a man acquiesced in the changes 
of ritual and doctrine which the various phases of the Reformation 
imposed upon them, remained in heart utterly hostile to its spirit. 


‘As Mary had undone the changes of Edward, they hoped for a 
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Catholic successor to undo the changes of Elizabeth; and in 
the meantime they were content to wear the surplice instead of 
the chasuble, and to use the Communion-office instead of the 
Mass-book. But if they were forced to read the Homilies from 
the pulpit, the spirit of their teaching remained unchanged ; and 
it was easy for them to cast contempt on the new services, till they 
seemed to old-fashioned worshippers a mere “ Christmas game.” 
But the lapse of twenty years did its work in emptying parsonage 
after parsonage. In 1579 the Queen felt strong enough to enforce 
for the first time a general compliance with the Act of Uniformity ; 
and the jealous supervision of Parker and the bishops ensured an 
inner as well as an outer conformity to the established faith in the 
clergy who took the place of the dying priesthood. The new 
parsons were for the most part not merely Protestant in belief and 
teaching, but ultra-Protestant. The old restrictions on the use of 
the pulpit were silently removed as the need for them passed away, 
and the zeal of the young ministers showed itself in an assiduous 
preaching which moulded in their own fashion the religious ideas 
of the new generation. But their character had even a greater 
influence than their preaching. Under Henry the priests had for 
the most part been ignorant and sensual men; and the character 
of the clergy appointed by the greedy Protestants under Edward 
or in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign was even worse than that 
of their Catholic rivals. But the energy of the successive Pri- 
mates, seconded as it was by the general increase of zeal and 
morality at the time, did its work ; and by the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign the moral temper as well as the social character of the clergy 
had greatly changed. Scholars like Hooker could now be found 
in the ranks of the priesthood, and the grosser scandals which 
disgraced the clergy as a body for the most part disappeared. It 
was impossible for a Puritan libeller to bring against the ministers 
of Elizabeth’s reign the charges of drunkenness and immorality 
which Protestant libellers had been able to bring against the priest- 
hood of Henry’s. But the influence of the new clergy was backed 
by a general revolution in English thought. We have already 
watched the first upgrowth of the new literature which was to find 
its highest types in Shakspere and Bacon. The grammar 
schools were diffusing a new knowledge and mental energy through 
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the middle classes and among the country gentry. The tone of 
the Universities—no unfair test of the tone of the nation at large— 
changed wholly as the Queen’s reign went on. At its opening 
Oxford was “a nest of Papists,” and sent its ‘best scholars to feed 
the Catholic seminaries. At its close the University was a hot-bed 
of Puritanism, where the fiercest tenets of Calvin reigned supreme. 
The movement was no doubt hastened by the political circum- 
stances of the time. Under the rule of Elizabeth loyalty became 
more and more a passion among Englishmen ; and the Bull of Depo- 
sition placed Rome in the forefront of Elizabeth’s foes. The conspir- 
acies which festered around Mary were laid to the Pope’s charge ; 
he was known to be pressing on France and on Spain the invasion 
and conquest of the heretic kingdom ; he was soon to bless the 
Armada. Every day made it harder for a -Catholic to reconcile 
Catholicism with loyalty to his Queen or devotion to his country ; 
and the mass of men, who are moved by sentiment rather than by 
reason, swung slowly round to the side which, whatever its religious 
significance might be, was the side of patriotism, of liberty against 
tyranny, of England against Spain. A new impulse was given to 
this silent drift of religious opinion by the atrocities which marked 
the Catholic triumph on the other side of the Channel. The 
horror of Alva’s butcheries, or of the massacre in Paris on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, revived the memories of the bloodshed under 
Mary. The tale of Protestant sufferings was told with a wonder- 
ful pathos and picturesqueness by John Foxe, an exile during the 
persecution ; and his “Book of Martyrs,’ which was set up by 
royal order in the churches for public reading, passed from the 
churches to the shelves of every English household. The trading 
classes of the towns had been the first to embrace the doctrines of 
the Reformation, but their Protestantism became a passion as the 
refugees of the Continent brought to shop and market their tale of 
outrage and blood. Thousands of Flemish exiles found a refuge in 
the Cinque Ports, a third of the Antwerp merchants were seen 
pacing the new London Exchange, and a Church of French 
Huguenots found a home which it still retains in the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

In her ecclesiastical policy Elizabeth trusted mainly to time ; 
and time, as we have seen, justified her trust. Her system of 
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compromise, both in faith and worship, of quietly replacing the old sec. v1 


priesthood as it died out by Protestant ministers, of wearing, Be 
recusants into at least outer conformity with the State religion and 1572 


attendance on the State services by fines—a policy aided, no doubt, 1588 


CARDINAL ALLEN, 
From an Engraving by S. Freeman of a Picture in possession of B. Mostyn, Esq. 


by the moral influences we have described—was gradually bring- 
ing England round to a new religious front. But the decay of 
Catholicism appealed strongly to the new spirit of Catholic zeal 
which, in its despair of aid from Catholic princes, was now girding 
itself for its own bitter struggle with heresy. Dr. Allen, a scholar 
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who had been driven from Oxford by the test prescribed by the 
Act of Uniformity, had foreseen the results of the dying out of the 
Marian priests, and had set up a seminary at Douay to supply 
their place. The new college, liberally supported by the Catholic 
peers, and supplied with pupils by a stream of refugees from 
Oxford and the English grammar schools, soon landed its ‘“‘ semin- 
ary priests” on English shores ; and few as they were at first, their 
presence was at once felt in the check which it gave to the gradual 
reconciliation of the Catholic gentry to the English Church. No 
check could have been more galling to Elizabeth, and her resent- 
ment was quickened by the sense of danger. She had accepted 
the Bull of Deposition as a declaration of war on the part of the 
Papacy, and she viewed the Douay priests with some justice as its 
political emissaries. The comparative security of the Catholics 
from active persecution during the early part of her reign had 
arisen partly from the sympathy and connivance of the gentry who 
acted as justices of the peace, but still more from her own religious 
indifference. But the Test Act placed the magistracy in Protestant 
hands ; and as Elizabeth passed from indifference to suspicion and 
from suspicion to terror she put less restraint on the bigotry around 
her. In quitting Euston Hall, which she had visited in one of her 
pilgrimages, the Queen gave its master, young Rookwood, thanks 
for his entertainment and her hand to kiss. “But my Lord 
Chamberlain nobly and gravely understanding that Rookwood was 
excommunicate” for non-attendance at church, “called him before 
him, demanded of him how he durst presume to attempt her royal 
presence, he unfit to accompany any Christian person, forthwith 
said that he was fitter for a pair of stocks, commanded him out of 
Court, and yet to attend the Council's pleasure.” The Council’s 
pleasure was seen in his committal to the town prison at Norwich, 
while “seven more gentlemen of worship” were fortunate enough 
to escape with a simple sentence of arrest at their own homes. 
The Queen’s terror became a panic in the nation at large. The 
few priests who landed from Douay were multiplied into an army 
of Papal emissaries despatched to sow treason and revolt throughout 
the land. Parliament, which the working of the Test Act had made 
a wholly Protestant body, save for the presence of a few Catholics 
among the peers, was summoned to meet the new danger, and 
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declared the landing of these priests and the harbouring of them to 
be treason. 

The Act proved no idle menace; and the execution of 
Cuthbert Mayne, a young priest who was arrested in Cornwall 
with the Papal Bull of Deposition hidden about him, gave a 
terrible indication of the character of the struggle upon which 
Elizabeth was about to enter. She was far, indeed, from any 
purpose of religious persecution ; she boasted of her abstinence 
from any interference with men’s consciences ; and Cecil, in his 
official defence of her policy, while declaring freedom of worship 
to be incompatible with religious order, boldly asserted the right of 
every English subject to perfect freedom of religious opinion. To 
modern eyes there is something even more revolting than cpen 
persecution in the policy which branded every Catholic priest as 
a traitor, and all Cathclic worship as disloyalty ; but the first step 
towards toleration was won when the Queen rested her system of 
repression on purely political grounds. If Elizabeth was a perse- 
cutor, she was the first English ruler who felt the charge of 
religious persecution to be a stigmaon her rule. Nor can it be 
denied that there was a real political danger in the new mission- 
aries. Allen was a restless conspirator, and the work of his 
seminary priests was meant to aid a new plan of the Papacy for 
the conquest of England. And to the efforts of the seminary 
priests were now added those of Jesuit missionaries. A seleet few 
of the Oxford refugees at Douay joined the order of the Jesuits, 
whose members were already famous for their blind devotion to 
the will and judgements of Rome ; and the two ablest and most 
eloquent of these exiles, Campian, once a fellow of St. John’s, and 
Parsons, once a fellow of Balliol, were chosen as the heads of a 
Jesuit mission in England. For the moment their success was 
amazing. The eagerness shown to hear Campian was so great 
that in spite of the denunciations of the Government he was able 
to preach with hardly a show of concealment to a large audience 
at Smithfield. From London the missionaries wandered in the 
disguise of captains or serving men, sometimes even in the cas- 
sock of the English clergy, through many of the counties ; and 
wherever they went the zeal of the Catholic gentry revived. The 
list of nobles reconciled to the old faith by these wandering 
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apostles was headed by the name of Lord Oxford, Cecil’s own 
son-in-law and the proudest among English peers. 

The success of the Jesuits in undoing Elizabeth’s work of com- 
promise was shown in a more public way by the growing with- 
drawal of the Catholics from attendance at the worship of the 
English Church. The panic of the Protestants and of the Parlia- 
ment outran even the real greatness of the danger. The little 
group of missionaries was magnified by popular fancy into a ~ 
host of disguised Jesuits; and the invasion of this imaginary host 
was met by the seizure and torture of as many priests as the 
Government could lay hands on, the imprisonment of recusants, 
and the securing of the prominent Catholics throughout the 
country ; and by statutes which prohibited the s saying of Mass 
even in private houses, increased the fine on recusants, to twenty 
pounds a month, and enacted that “all persons pretending to any 
power of absolving subjects, from their allegiance, or practising to 
withdraw them to the Romish religion, with all persons after 
the present session willingly so absolved or reconciled to the See 
of Rome, shall be guilty of High Treason.” © The w ay in which 
the vast powers conferred on the Crown by this statute were 
used by Elizabeth was not only characteristic in itself, but import- 
ant as at once defining the policy to which, in theory at least, her 
successors adhered for more than a hundred years. Few laymen 
were brought to the bar and none to the block under its provisions. 
The oppression of the Catholic gentry was limited to an exaction, 
more or less rigorous at different times, of the fines for recusancy 
or non-attendance at public worship. The work of bloodshed was 
reserved wholly for priests, and under Elizabeth this work was 
done with a ruthless energy which for the moment crushed the 
Catholic reaction. The Jesuits were tracked by pursuivants and 
spies, dragged from their hiding-places, and sent in batches to | 
the Tower. So hot was the pursuit that Parsons was forced to 
fly across the Channel; while Campian was brought a prisoner 
through the streets of London amidst the howling of the mob, 
and placed at the bar on the charge of treason. ‘Our religion 
only is our crime,’ was a plea which galled his judges ; but the 
political danger of the Jesuit preaching was disclosed in his evasion 
of any direct reply when questioned as to his belief in the validity 
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PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 
Imprisoned as a Catholic under the Act of 158r. 
Picture at Arundel Castle. 
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effort at the extermination of his class. If we adopt the Catholic 
estimate of the time, the twenty years which followed saw the 
execution of two hundred priests, while a yet greater number 
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perished in the filthy and fever-stricken gaols into which they were 
plunged. The work of reconciliation to Rome was arrested by 
this ruthless energy ; but, on the other hand, the work which the 
priests had effected could not be undone.. The system of quiet 


_ compulsion and conciliation to which Elizabeth had trusted for 


Elizabeth 
and 
Philip 


the religious reunion of her subjects was foiled ; and the English | 


Catholics, fined, imprisoned at every crisis of national danger, and 
deprived of their teachers by the prison and the gibbet, were 
severed more hopelessly than ever from the national Church. A 
fresh impulse was thus given to the growing current of opinion 
which was to bring England at last to recognize the right of every 
man to freedom both of conscience and of worship. What 
Protestantism had first done under Mary, Catholicism was doing 
under Elizabeth. It was deepening the sense of personal religion. 
It was revealing in men who had cowed before the might of king- 
ship a power greater than the might of kings. It was breaking 
the spell which the monarchy had laid on the imagination of the 
people. The Crown ceased to seem irresistible before a passion for 
religious and political liberty which gained vigour from the 
dungeon of the Catholic priest as from that of the Protestant 
zealot. 

But if a fierce religious struggle was at hand, men felt that 
behind this lay a yet fiercer political struggle. Philip’s hosts were 


looming over sea, and the horrors of foreign invasion seemed about 


to be added to the horrors of civil war. Spain was at this moment 
the mightiest of European powers. The discoveries of Columbus 
had given it the New World of the West ; the conquests of Cortes 
and Pizarro poured into its treasury the plunder of Mexico and 
Peru ; its galleons brought the rich produce of the Indies, their 
gold, their jewels, their ingots of silver, to the harbour of Cadiz. 
To the New World its King added the fairest and wealthiest 
portions of the Old; he was master of Naples and Milan, the 
richest and the most fertile districts of Italy ; of the busy provinces 
of the Low Countries, of Flanders, the great manufacturing district 
of the time and of Antwerp, which had become the central mart 
for the commerce of the world. His native kingdom, poor as it 
was, supplied him with the steadiest and the most daring soldiers 
that the world had seen since the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
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renown of the Spanish infantry had been growing from the day 
when it flung off the onset of the French chivalry on the field of 
Ravenna ; and the Spanish generals stood without rivals in their 
military skill, as they stood without rivals in their ruthless cruelty. 
The whole, too, of this enormous power was massed in the hands 
of a single man. Served as he was by able statesmen and subtle 


PHILIP IJ. OF SPAIN. 
Engraving by F. Hogenberg, 1555. 


diplomatists, Philip of Spain was his own sole minister ; labouring 
day after day, like a clerk, through the long years of his reign 
amidst the papers which crowded his closet; but resolute to let 
nothing pass without his supervision, and to suffer nothing to be 
done save by his express command. It was his boast that every- 
where in the vast compass of his dominions he was “an absolute 
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th, and to set aside her policy of religious balance by placing 
nce at the head of Protestantism in the West. Charles listened 
o the counsels of Coligni, who pressed for war upon Philip and 
1588 promised the support of the Huguenots in an invasion of the Low 
Countries. Never had a fairer prospect opened to French ambition. 
Catharine however saw ruin for the monarchy in a France at once 
Protestant and free. She threw herself on the side of the Guises, 
and ensured their triumph by lending herself to their massacre of 
the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s day. But though the long 
gathering clouds of religious hatred had broken, Elizabeth trusted 
to her dexterity to keep out of the storm. France plunged madly 
back into a chaos of civil war, and the Low Countries were left to 
cope single-handed with Spain. Whatever enthusiasm the heroic 
struggle of the Prince of Orange excited_among her subjects, it 
failed to move Elizabeth even for an instant from the path of cold 
self-interest. To her the revolt of the Netherlands was simply “a 
bridle of Spain, which kept war out of our own gate.” At the 
darkest moment of the contest, when Alva had won back all but 
Holland and Zealand, and even William of Orange despaired, the 
Queen bent her energies to prevent him from finding succour in 
France. That the Provinces could in the end withstand Philip, 
neither she nor any English statesmen believed. They held that 
the struggle must close cither in utter subjection of the Netherlands, 
or in their selling themselves for aid to France ; and the accession 
of power which either result must give to one of her two Catholic 
foes the Queen was eager to avert. Her plan for averting it was 
by forcing the Provinces to accept the terms offered by Spain— 
a restoration, that is, of their constitutional privileges on condition 
of their submission to the Church, Peace on such a footing would 
not only restore English commerce, which suffered from the war ; 
it would leave the Netherlands still formidable as a weapon against 
Philip. The freedom of the Provinces would be saved ; and the 
religious question involved in a fresh submission to the yoke of 
Catholicism was one which Elizabeth was incapable of appreciating. 
To her the steady refusal of William the Silent to sacrifice his faith 
was as unintelligible as the steady bigotry of Philip in demanding 
such a sacrifice. It was of more immediate consequence that 
Philip’s anxiety to avoid provoking an intervention on the part of 
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no objection to plots for the seizure or assassination of the Queen. 
But his stake was too vast to risk an attack while she sate firmly 
on her throne ; and the cry of the English Catholics, or the pressure 
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of the Pope, had as yet failed to drive the Spanish King into strife 
with Elizabeth. 

The control of events was however passing from the hands of 
statesmen and diplomatists; and the long period of suspense 
which their policy had won was ending in a clash of national 
and political passions. The rising fanaticism of the Catholic world 
was breaking down the caution and hesitation of Philip ; while 
England set aside the balanced neutrality of her Queen and 
pushed boldly forward to a contest which it felt to be inevitable. 
The public opinion, to which the Queen was so sensitive, took 
every day a bolder and more decided tone. Her cold indifference 
to the heroic struggle in Flanders was more than compensated 
by the enthusiasm it excited among the nation at large. The 
earlier Flemish refugees found a refuge inthe Cinque Ports. The 
exiled merchants of Antwerp were welcomed by. the merchants 
of London. While Elizabeth dribbled out her secret aid to the 
Prince of Orange, the London traders sent him half-a-million 
from their own purses, a sum equal to a year’s revenue of the 
Crown. Volunteers stole across the Channel in increasing numbers 
to the aid of the Dutch, till the five hundred Englishmen who 
fought in the beginning of the struggle rose to a brigade of five 
thousand, whose bravery turned one of the most critical battles 
of the war. Dutch privateers found shelter in English ports, and 
English vessels hoisted a flag of the States for a dash at the 
Spanish traders. Protestant fervour rose steadily as “the best 


» 


captains and soldiers ” returned from the campaigns in the Low 
Countries to tell of Alva’s atrocities, or as privateers brought back 
tales of English seamen who had been seized in Spain and the 
New World, to linger amidst the tortures of the Inquisition, or to 
die in its fires. In the presence of this steady drift of popular 
passion the diplomacy of Elizabeth became of little moment. 
When she sought to put a check on Philip by one of her last 
matrimonial intrigues, which threatened England with a Catholic 
sovereign in the Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the hated 
Catharine of Medicis, the popular indignation rose suddenly into 
a cry against a “ Popish King” which the Queen dared not defy. 
If Ilizabeth was resolute for peace, England was resolute for war. 


A new courage had arisen since the beginning of her reign, when 
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Cecil and the Queen stood alone in their belief in England’s 


strength, and when the diplomatists of Europe regarded her. 


obstinate defiance of Philip’s counsels as “ madness.” The whole 
people had caught the self-confidence and daring of their Queen. 
The seamen of the southern coast had long been carrying on a 
half-piratical war on their own account. Four years after 
Elizabeth’s accession the Channel swarmed with “sea-dogs,” as 
they were called, who sailed under letters of marque from the 
Prince of Condé and the Huguenot leaders, and took heed neither 
of the complaints of the French Court nor Elizabeth’s own 
attempts at repression. Her efforts failed before the connivance of 
every man along the coast, of the very port-officers of the Crown 
who made profit out of the spoil, and of the gentry of the west, who 
were hand and glove with the adventurers. They broke above all 
against the national craving for open fight with Spain, and the 
Protestant craving for open fight with Catholicism. Young English- 
men crossed the sea to serve under Condé or Henry of Navarre. 
The war in the Netherlands drew hundreds of Protestants to the 
field. The suspension of the French contest only drove the sea-dogs 
to the West Indies ; for the Papal decree which gave the New 
World to Spain, and the threats of Philip against any Protestant 
who should visit its seas, fell idly on the ears of English seamen. 
It was in vain that their trading vessels were seized, and the 
sailors flung into the dungeons of the Inquisition, “laden with 
irons, without sight of sun or moon.” The profits of the trade 
were large enough to counteract its perils; and the bigotry of 
Philip was met by a bigotry as merciless as his own. The 
Puritanism of the sea-dogs went hand in hand with their love of 
adventure. To break through the Catholic monopoly of the New 
World, to kill Spaniards, to sell negroes, to sack gold-ships, were 
in these men’s minds a seemly work for the “elect of God.” The 
name of Francis Drake became the terror of the Spanish Indies. 
In Drake a Protestant fanaticism was united with a splendid 
daring. He conceived the design of penetrating into the Pacific, 
whose waters had never seen an English flag; and backed by a 
little company of adventurers, he set sail for the southern seas in a 
vessel hardly as big as a Channel schooner, with a few yet smaller 
companions who fell away before the storms and perils of the 
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voyage. But Drake with his one ship and eighty men held 
boldly on; and passing the Straits of Magellan, untraversed 
as yct by any Englishman, swept the unguarded coast of Chili 
and Peru, loaded his bark with the gold-dust and silver-ingots 
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of Potosi, and with the pearls, emeralds, and diamonds which 
formed the cargo of the great galleon that sailed once a year 


from Lima to Cadiz. With spoils of above half-a-million 


in value the daring adventurer steered undauntedly for the 
Moluccas, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and after completing 
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the circuit of the globe dropped anchor again in Plymouth 
harbour. 

The romantic daring of Drake’s voyage, as well as, the vastness 
of his spoil, roused a general enthusiasm throughout England. 
But the welcome he received from Elizabeth on his return was 
accepted by Philip as an outrage which could only be expiated by 
war. Sluggish as it was, the blood of the Spanish King was fired 
at last by the defiance with 
which Elizabeth received all 
demands for redress. She 
-met a request for Drake’s sur- 
render by knighting the free- 
booter, and by wearing in 
her crown the jewels he had 
offered her as a present. 
When the Spanish ambassa- 
dor threatened that “ matters 
would come to the cannon,” 
she replied © quietly, in’ her 
most natural voice, as if she 
were telling a common story,” 
wrote: Mendoza, “that if I 
used threats of that kind she 
would fling me into a dun- 
geon.” Outraged as Philip 
was, she believed that with 
the Netherlands still in re- 
volt and France longing for 


CLASP-KNIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
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her alliance to enable it to 
seize them, the King could 
not afford to quarrel with her. But the sense of personal wrong, 
and the outcry of the Catholic world against his selfish reluctance 
to avenge the blood of its martyrs, at last told on the Spanish 
King, and the first vessels of an armada which was destined for 
the conquest of England began to gather in the Tagus. Resent- 
ment and fanaticism indeed were backed by a cool policy. His 
conquest of Portugal had almost doubled his power. It gave him 
the one navy that as yet rivalled his own. With the Portuguese 
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colonies his flag claimed mastery in the Indian and the Pacific 
seas, as it claimed mastery in the Atlantic and Mediterranean ; 
and he had now to shut Englishman and heretic not only out of 
the New World of the West but out of the lucrative traffic with 
the East. In the Netherlands too and in France all seemed to go 
well for Philip’s schemes. His forces under Parma had steadily 
won their way in the Low Countries, and a more fatal blow had 
been dealt at his rebellious subjects in the assassination of William 
of Orange; while all danger of French intervention passed away 
with the death of the Duke of Anjou, which left Henry of Navarre, 
the leader of the Huguenot party, heir of the crown of France. 
To prevent the triumph of heresy in the succession of a Protestant 
king, the Guises and the French Catholics rose at once in arms ; 
but the Holy League which they formed rested mainly on the 
support of Philip, and so long as he supplied them with men and 
money, he was secure on the side of France. It was at this 
moment that Parma won his crowning triumph in the capture of 
Antwerp; its fall after a gallant resistance convinced even 
Elizabeth of the need for action if the one “bridle to Spain 
which kept war out of our own gate” was to be saved. Lord 
Leicester was hurried to the Flemish coast with 8,000 men. In 
a yet bolder spirit of defiance Francis Drake was suffered to set 
sail with a fleet of twenty-five vessels for the Spanish Main. 
Drake’s voyage was a series of triumphs. The wrongs inflicted 
on English seamen by the Inquisition were requited by the 
burning of the cities of St. Domingo and Carthagena. The coasts 
of Cuba and Florida were plundered, and though the gold fleet 
escaped him, Drake returned with a heavy booty. But only one 
disastrous skirmish at Zutphen, the fight in which Sidney fell, 
broke the inaction of Leicester’s forces, while Elizabeth strove 
vainly to use the presence of his army to negotiate a peace between 
Philip and the States. Meanwhile dangers thickened round her 
in England itself. Maddened by persecution, by the hopelessness 
of rebellion within or of deliverance from without, the fiercer 
Catholics listened to schemes of assassination to which the murder 
of William of Orange lent a terrible significance. The detection 
of Somerville, a fanatic who had received the Host before setting 


out for London “to shoot the Queen with his dagg,” was followed 
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by measures of natural severity, by the flight and arrest of Catholic 
gentry and peers, by a vigorous purification of the Inns of Court 
where a few Catholics lingered, and by the despatch of fresh 
batches of priests to the block. The trial and death of Parry, 
a member of the House of Commons who had served in the 
Queen’s household, on a similar charge, fed the general panic. 
Parliament met in a transport of horror and loyalty. All! Jesuits 
and seminary priests were banished from the realm on pain of 
death. A bill for the security of the Queen disqualified any 
claimant of the succession who instigated subjects to rebellion 
or hurt to the Queen’s person from ever succeeding to the Crown. 
The threat was aimed at Mary Stuart. Weary of her long restraint, 
of her failure to rouse Philip or Scotland to aid her, of the baffled 
revolt of the English Catholics and the baffled intrigues of the 
Jesuits, she had bent for a moment to submission. ‘“ Let me go,” 
she wrote to Elizabeth; “let me retire from this island to some 
solitude where I may prepare my soul todie. Grant this, and I will 
sign away every right which either I or mine can claim.” But 
the cry was useless, and her despair found a new and more terribie 
hope in the plots against Elizabeth’s life. She knew and approved 
the vow of Anthony Babington and a band of young Catholics, 
for the most part connected with the royal household, to kill the 
Queen ; but plot and approval alike passed through Walsingham’s 
hands, and the seizure of Mary’s correspondence revealed her 
cuilt. In spite of her protest a Commission of Peers sate as her 
judges at Fotheringay Castle; and their verdict of “guilty” 
annihilated under the provisions of the recent statute her claim 
to the Crown. The streets of London blazed with bonfires, and 
peals rang out from steeple to steeple at the news of her condem- 
nation ; but, in spite of the prayer of Parliament for her execution, 
and the pressure of her Council, Elizabeth shrank from her death. 
The force of public opinion, however, was now carrying all before 
it, and the unanimous demand of her people wrested at last a sullen 
consent from the Queen. She flung the warrant signed upon the 
floor, and the Council took on themselves the responsibility of 
executing it. Mary died on a scaffold which was erected in the 
castle-hall at Fotheringay as dauntlessly as she had lived. “Do 
not weep,” she said to her ladies, “I have given my word for you.” 
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“Tell my friends,” she charged Melville, “that I die a good 
Catholic.” 

The blow was hardly struck before Elizabeth turned with fury 
on the ministers who had forced her hand. Cecil, who had now 
become Lord Burleigh, was for a while disgraced ; and Davison, 
who carried the warrant to the Council, was flung into the 
Tower to atone for an act which shattered the policy of the 
Queen. The death of Mary Stuart in fact seemed to remove 
the last obstacle out of Philip’s way, by putting an end to the 

divisions of the English Catholics. To him, as to the nearest 
_ heir in blood who was of the Catholic Faith, Mary bequeathed her 
rights to the Crown, and the hopes of her adherents were from that 
moment bound up in the success of Spain. Philip no longer 
needed pressure to induce him to act. Drake’s triumph had 
taught him that the conquest of England was needful for the 
security of his dominion in the New World. The presence of an 
English army in Flanders convinced him that the road to the 
conquest of the States lay through England itself. The operations 
of Parma therefore in the Low Countries were suspended with a 
view to the greater enterprise. Vessels and supplies for the fleet 
which had for three years been gathering in the Tagus were 
collected from every port of the Spanish coast. Only the dread 
of a counter-attack from France, where the fortunes of the League 
were wavering, held Philip back. But the news of the coming 
Armada called Drake again to action. He set sail with thirty 
small barks, burned the storeships and galleys in the harbour of 
Cadiz, stormed the forts of the Faro, and was only foiled in his 
aim of attacking the Armada itself by orders from home. A 
descent upon Corunna however completed what Drake called his 
‘ singeing of the Spanish King’s beard.” Elizabeth used the daring 
blow to back her negotiations for peace ; but the Spanish pride 
had been touched to the quick. Amidst the exchange of protocols 
Parma gathered seventeen thousand men for the coming invasion, 
collected a fleet of flat-bottomed transports at Dunkirk, and 
waited impatiently for the Armada to protect his crossing. But 
the attack of Drake, the death of its first admiral, and the winter 
storms delayed the fleet from sailing. The fear of France held it 
back yet more effectually ; but in the spring Philip’s patience was 
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sec. VI. rewarded. The League was triumphant, and the King a prisoner 
Tu: in its hands. The Armada at once set sail from Lisbon, but 
1572 it had hardly started when a gale in the Bay of Biscay drove its 
1588 — scattered vessels into Ferrol. It was only on the nineteenth of 
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rsgg._—Ss July that the sails of the Armada were seen from the Lizard, and 
the English beacons flared out their alarm along the coast. The 
news found England ready. An army was mustering under 
Leicester at Tilbury, the militia of the midland counties were 
gathering to London, while those of the south and east were held 
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in readiness to meet a descent on cither shore. Had Parma 
landed on the earliest day he purposed, he would have found his 
way to London barred by a force stronger than his own, a force 
too of men in whose ranks were many who had already crossed 
pikes on equal terms with his best infantry in Flanders. ‘“ When 
I shall have landed,” he warned his master, “I must fight battle 
after battle, I shall lose men by wounds and disease, I must leave 
detachments behind me to keep open my communications ; and in 
a short time the body of my army will become so weak that not 
only I may be unable to advance in the face of the enemy, and 
time may be given to the heretics and your Majesty’s other 
enemies to interfere, but there may fall out some notable incon- 
veniences, with the loss of everything, and I be unable to remedy 
it.’ Even had Parma landed, in fact, the only real chance of 
Spanish success lay in a Catholic rising; and at this crisis 
patriotism proved stronger than religious fanaticism in the hearts 
of the English Catholics. Catholic lords brought their vessels 
up alongside of Drake and Lord Howard, and Catholic gentry led 
their tenantry to the muster at Tilbury. But to secure a landing 
at all, the Spaniards had to be masters of the Channel ; and in 
the Channel lay an English fleet resolved to struggle hard for 
the mastery. As the Armada sailed on in a broad crescent past 
Plymouth, moving towards its point of junction with Parma at 
Calais, the vessels which had gathered under Lord Howard of 
Effingham slipped out of the bay and hung with the wind upon 
their rear. In numbers the two forces were strangely unequal ; 
the English fleet counted only 80 vessels against the 149 which 
composed the Armada. In size of ships the disproportion was 
even greater. Fifty of the English vessels, including the squadron 
of the Lord Admiral and the craft of the volunteers, were little 
bigger.than yachts of the present day. Even of the thirty Queen’s 
ships which formed its main body, there were only four which 
equalled in tonnage the smallest of the Spanish galleons. Sixty-five 
of these galleons formed the most formidable half of the Spanish 
fleet ; and four galleys, four galleasses, armed with fifty guns apiece, 
fifty-six armed merchantmen, and twenty pinnaces, made up the rest. 
The Armada was provided with 2,500 cannons, and a vast store of 
provisions ; it had on board 8,000 seamen, and more than 20,000 
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soldiers ; and if a court-favourite, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
had been placed at its head, he was supported by the ablest staff 
of naval officers which Spain possessed. Small however as. the 
English ships were, they were in perfect trim; they sailed two 
feet for the Spaniards’ one, they were manned with 9,090 hardy 
seamen, and their Admiral was backed by a crowd of captains who 
had won fame in the Spanish seas. With him was Hawkins, who 
had been the first to break into the charmed circle of the Indies ; 
Frobisher, the hero of the North-West passage; and above all 
Drake, who held command of the privateers. They had won too 
the advantage of the wind, and, closing in or drawing off as they 
would, the lightly-handled English vessels, which fired four shots 
to the Spaniards’ one, hung boldly on the rear of the great fleet 
as it moved along the Channel. ‘“ The feathers of the Spaniard,” 
in the phrase of the English seamen, were “ plucked one by one.” 
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Galleon after galleon was sunk, boarded, driven on shore; and yet. 


Medina Sidonia failed in bringing his pursuers to a close engage- 
ment. Now halting, now moving slowly on, the running fight 
between the two fleets lasted throughout the week, till the Armada 
dropped anchor in Calais roads. The time had now come for 
sharper work if the junction of the Armada with Parma was to be 
prevented ; for, demoralized as the Spaniards had been by the 
merciless chase, their loss in ships had not been great, while though 
the numbers of English ships had grown, their supplies of food and 
ammunition were fast running out. Howard resolved to force an 
engagement, and, lighting eight fireships at midnight, sent them 
down with the tide upon the Spanish line. The galleons at once 
cut their cables, and stood out in panic to sea, drifting with the 
wind in a long line off Gravelines. Drake resolved at all costs 
to prevent their return. At dawn the English ships closed fairly 
in, and almost their last cartridge was spent ere the sun went 
down. Three great galleons had sunk, three had drifted help- 
lessly on to the Flemish coast; but the bulk of the Spanish 
vessels remained, and even to Drake the fleet seemed “ wonderful 
great and strong.” Within the Armada itself, however, al! hope 
was gone. Huddled together by the wind and the deadly English 
fire, their sails torn, their masts shot away, the crowded galleons 


had become mere slaughter-houses. Four thousand men had fallen, 
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and bravely as the seamen fought they were cowed by the terrible 
butchery. Medina himself was in despair. ‘We are lost, Sefior 
Oquenda,” he cried to his bravest captain ; “what are we to do?” 
“ Let others talk of being lost,” replied Cquenda, “ your Excellency 
has only to order up fresh cartridge.” But Oquenda stood alone, 
and a council of war resolved on retreat to Spain by the one 
course open, that of a circuit round the Orkneys. “ Never anything 
pleased me better,” wrote Drake, “than secing the enemy fly with 
a southerly wind to the northwards. Have a good eye to the 
Prince of Parma, for, with the grace of God, if we like, I doubt 
not ere it be long so to handle the matter with the Duke of 
Sidonia, as he shall wish himself at St. Mary Port among his 
orange trees.” But the work of destruction was reserved for a 
mightier foe than Drake. Supplies fell short and the English 
vessels were forced to give up the chase; but the Spanish ships 
which remained had no sooner reached the Orkneys than the 
storms of the northern seas broke on them with a fury before 
which all concert and union disappeared. Fifty reached Corunna, 
bearing ten thousand men stricken with pestilence and death. 
Of the rest some were sunk, some dashed to pieces against the 
Trish cliffs. The wreckers of the Orkneys and the Faroes, the 
clansmen of the Scottish Isles, the kernes of Donegal and Galway, 
all had their part in the work of murder and robbery. — Eight 
thousand Spaniards perished between the Giant’s Causeway and 
the Blaskets. On a strand near Sligo an English captain 
numbered eleven hundred corpses which had been cast up by 
the sea. The flower of the Spanish nobility, who had been 
sent on the new crusade under Alonzo da Leyva, after twice 
suffering shipwreck, put a third time to sea to founder on a reef 
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Section VII.—The Elizabethan Poets” 


[Authorities.—F or a general account of this period, see Mr. Morley’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature,” Hallam’s ‘‘ Literary History,” 
M. Taine’s “ History of English Literature,” &c. Mr. Craik has elaborately 
illustrated the works of Spenser, and full details of the history of our early 
drama may be found in Mr. Collier’s ‘‘ History of English Dramatic Literature 
to the time of Shakspere.” Malone’s enquiry remains the completest inves- 
tigation into the history of Shakspere’s dramas ; and the works of Mr. Armytage 
Brown and Mr. Gerald Massey contain the latest theories as to the Sonnets. 
For Ben Jonson and his fellows, see their works with the notes of Gifford, &c. 
The fullest account of Lord Bacon will be found in his “ Life and Letters,” now 
published with his ‘‘ Works,” by Mr. Spedding, whose apologetic tones may be 
contrasted with the verdict of Lord Macaulay (‘‘ Essay on Lord Bacon”) and 
with the more judicious judgement of Mr. Gardiner (“ History of England ”). 
See also Mr. Lewes’s “ History of Philosophy.”] | 


We have already watched the revival of English letters during 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign. The general awakening of 
national life, the increase of wealth, of refinement and leisure, 
which marked that period, had been accompanied, as we have seen, 
by a quickening of English intelligence, which found vent in an 
upgrowth of grammar schools, in the new impulse given to classical 
learning at the Universities, in a passion for translations which 
familiarized all England with the masterpieces of Italy and Greece, 
and above all in the crude but vigorous efforts of Sackville and 
Lyly after a nobler poetry and prose. But to the national and 
local influences which were telling on English literature was added 
that of the restlessness and curiosity which characterized the age. 
The sphere of human interest was widened as it has never been 
widened before or since by the revelation of a new heaven and a 
new earth. It was only in the later years of the sixteenth century 
that the discoveries of Copernicus were brought home to the 
general intelligence of the world by Kepler and Galileo, or that the 
daring of the Buccaneers broke through the veil which the greed 
of Spain had drawn across the New World of Columbus. Hardly 
inferior to these revelations as a source of intellectual impulse was 
the sudden and picturesque way in which the various races of the 
world were brought face to face with one another through the 
universal passion for foreign travel. While the red tribes of the 
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West were described by Amerigo Vespucci, and the strange sxc. vil 
civilization of Mexico and Peru disclosed by Cortes and Pizarro, Tine Buca: 
the voyages of the Portuguese threw open the older splendours of — P2""s 
the East, and the story of India and China was told for the first 

time to Christendom by Maffei and Mendoza. England took her 

full part in this work of discovery. Jenkinson, an English traveller, 


made his way to Bokhara. Willoughby brought back Muscovy to 


JOURNEY-RING, OR VIATORIUM, 1587. 
British Museum. 


the knowledge of Western Europe. English mariners penetrated 
among the Esquimaux, or settled in Virginia. Drake circum- 


2 


navigated the globe. The “Collection of Voyages,’ which was 
published by Hakluyt, not only disclosed the vastness of the world 
itself, but the infinite number of the races of mankind, the variety 
of their laws, their customs, their religions, their very instincts. We 


see the influence of this new and wider knowledge of the world, 
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not only in the life and richness which it gave to the imagination of 
the time, but in the immense interest which from this moment 
attached itself to Man. Shakspere’s conception of Caliban, like 
the questionings of Montaigne, marks the -beginning of a new and 
a truer, because a more inductive, philosophy of human nature and 
human history. The fascination exercised by the study of human 
character showed itself in the essays of Bacon, and yet more in the 
wonderful popularity of the drama. And to these larger and 
world-wide sources of poetic powers was added in England the’ 
impulse which sprang from national triumph, from the victory over 
the Armada, the deliverance from Spain, the rolling away of the 
Catholic terror which had hung like a cloud over the hopes of the 
people. With its new sense of security, of national energy and 
national power, the whole aspect of England suddenly changed. 
As yet the interest of Elizabeth’s reign had been political and 
material ; the stage had been crowded with statesmen and warriors, 
with Cecils and Walsinghams and Drakes. Literature had hardly 
found a place in the glories of the time. But from the moment 
when the Armada drifted back broken to Ferrol, the figures of 
warriors and statesmen were dwarfed by the grander figures of 
poets and philosophers. Amidst the throng in Elizabeth’s ante- 
chamber the noblest form is that of the singer who lays the “ Faerie 
Queen” at her feet, or of the young lawyer who muses amid the 
splendours of the presence over the problems of the “Novum 
Organum.” The triumph at Cadiz, the conquest of Ireland, pass 
unheeded as we watch Hooker building up his “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” among the sheepfolds, or the genius of Shakspere rising 
year by year into supremer grandeur in a rude theatre beside the 
Thames. 

The full glory of the new literature broke on England with 
Edmund Spenser. We know little of his life; he was born in 
Fast London of poor parents, but connected with the Spencers of 
Althorpe, even then—as he proudly says—“a house of ancient 
fame.” He studied as a sizar at Cambridge, and quitted the 
University while still a boy to live as a tutor in the north; but 
after some years of obscure poverty the scorn of a fair “ Rosalind ” 
drove him again southwards. A college friendship with Gabriel 
Harvey served to introduce him to Lord Leicester, who sent him 
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acquainted with Leicester's nephew, Sir Philip Sidney. From T#® Pua: 
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Sidney’s house at Penshurst came his earliest work, the “Shep- "°F" 


herd’s Calendar ;” in form, like Sidney’s own “ Arcadia,” a pastoral, 1579 
where love and loyalty and Puritanism jostled oddly with the 
fancied shepherd life. The peculiar melody and profuse imagina- 
tion which the pastoral disclosed at once placed its author in the 


EDMUND SPENSER. 
From G. Vertue's Engraving of a Portrait now at Bretby. 


forefront of living poets, but a far greater work was already in 
hand ; and from some words of Gabriel Harvey’s we see Spenser 
bent on rivalling Ariosto, and even hoping “to overgo” the 
“Orlando Furioso,” in his “Elvish Queen.” The ill-will or in- 
difference of Burleigh, however, blasted the expectations he had 
drawn from the patronage of Sidney or the Earl of Leicester, and 
the favour with which he had been welcomed by the Queen. 
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Sidney, himself in disgrace with Elizabeth, withdrew to Wilton to sxc. vu 


write the “Arcadia,” by his sister’s side ; and “discontent of my THe Euza- 
BETHAN 


long fruitless stay in princes’ courts,” the poet tells us, “and — Poers 
expectation vain of idle hopes,” drove Spenser at last into exile. ea 
He followed Lord Grey as his secretary into Ireland, and remained 
there on the Deputy’s recall in the enjoyment of an office and a 
grant of land from the forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond. 1580 
Spenser had thus enrolled himself among the colonists to whom 


England was looking at the time for the regeneration of Munster, 


RUINS OF KILCOLMAN CASTLE. 
After WW. H. Bartlett. 


and the practical interest he took in the “ barren soil where cold and 
want and poverty do grow” was shown by the later publication of 
a prose tractate on the condition and government of the island. 
It was at Dublin or in his castle of Kilcolman, two miles from 
Doneraile, “under the foote of Mole, that mountain hoar,” that he 
spent the ten years in which Sidney died and Mary fell on the 
scaffold and the Armada came and went ; and it was in the latter 
home that Walter Ralegh found him sitting “alwaies idle,” as it 
seemed to his restless friend, “among the cooly shades of the green 
alders by the Mulla’s shore,” in a visit made memorable by the 
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poem of “Colin Clout’s come home again.” But in the “idlesse ” 


and solitude of the poet’s exile the great work begun in the two 
pleasant years of his stay at Penshurst had at last taken form, and 
it was to publish the first three books of the “ Faerie Queen” that 
Spenser returned in Ralegh’s company to London. 

The appearance of the “Faerie Queen” is the one critical 
event in the annals of English poetry; it settled, in fact, the 
question whether there was to be such a thing as English poetry 
or no. The older national verse which had blossomed and died 
in Cadmon sprang suddenly into a grander life in Chaucer, but it 
closed again in a yet more complete death. Across the Border, 
indeed, the Scotch poets of the fifteenth century preserved some- 
thing of their master’s vivacity and colour, and in England itself 
the Italian poetry of the Renascence had of late found echoes in 
Surrey and Sidney. The new English drama too was beginning 
to display its wonderful powers, and the work of Marlowe had 
already prepared the way for the work of Shakspere. But bright as 
was the promise of coming song, no great imaginative poem had 
broken the silence of English literature for nearly two hundred 
years when Spenser landed at Bristol with the ‘“ Faerie Queen.” 
From that moment the stream of English poetry has flowed on 
without a break. There have been times, as in the years which 
immediately followed, when England has “become a nest of sing- 
ing birds ;” there have been times when song was scant and poor ; 
but there never has been a time when England was wholly without 
a singer. The new English verse has been true to the source from 
which it sprang, and Spenser has always been “the poet’s poet.” 
But in his own day he was the poet of England at large. The 
“Faerie Queen” was received with a burst of general welcome. 
It became “the delight of every accomplished gentleman, the 
model of every poet, the solace of every soldier.’ The poem 
expressed, indeed, the very life of the time. It was with a true 
poetic instinct that Spenser fell back for the framework of his story 
on the faery world of Celtic romance, whose wonder and mystery 
had in fact become the truest picture of the wonder and mystery 
of the world around him. In the ages of Cortes and of Ralegh 
dreamland had ceased to be dreamland, and no marvel or adven- 
ture that befell lady or knight was stranger than the tales which 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR,” 1597. JANUARY. 


the story of Arthur and his knighthood, strangely as it had been 
built up out of the rival efforts of bard and jongleur and priest, made 
it the fittest vehicle for the expression of the world of incongruous 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR,” 1597. FEBRUARY. 


feeling which we call the Renascence. To modern eyes perhaps 
there is something grotesque in the strange medley of figures which 
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of the salvage-men from the New World with the satyrs of classic 
mythology, in the giants, dwarfs, and monsters of popular fancy, 
who jostle with the nymphs of Greek legend and the damosels of 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘SHEPHERD’S 


CALENDAR,” 1597. APRIL. 


medizval romance. But, strange as the medley is, it reflects 


truly enough the stranger medley of warring ideals and irrecon- 
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cileable impulses which made up the life of Spenser’s contempo- Sec. VII 
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It was not in the “ Faerie Queen ” only, but in the world Tue Exiza 
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which it pourtrayed, that the religious mysticism of the Middle 
Ages stood face to face with the intellectual freedom of the 


Revival of Letters, that asceticism and self-denial cast their spell 
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on imaginations glowing with the sense of varied and inexhaustible 


existence, that the dreamy and poetic refinement of feeling which 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR,” 1597. JULY. 


sense of human power, or the lawless extravagance of an idealized 
friendship and love lived side by side with the moral sternness and 
elevation which England was drawing from the Reformation and 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR,” 1597. AUGUST. 


the Bible. But strangely contrasted as are the elements of the 
poem, they are harmonized by the calmness and serenity which is 
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the note of the “Faerie Queen.” The world of the Renascence is sec. VII 
around us, but it is ordered, refined, and calmed by the poet’s Te Euiza- 
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touch. . The warmest scenes which he borrows from the Italian 
verse of his day are idealized into purity ; the very struggle of the 
men around him is lifted out of its pettier accidents, and raised into 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘*SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR,” 1597. OCTOBER. 


a spiritual oneness with the struggle in the soul itself. There are 
allusions in plenty to contemporary events, but the contest between 
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sec. Vil Elizabeth and Mary takes ideal form in that of Una and the false 
Tue Euza- Duessa, and the clash of arms between Spain and the Huguenots 
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comes to us faint and hushed through the serener air. The verse 
like the story, rolls on as by its own natural power, without haste 
or effort or delay. The gorgeous colouring, the profuse and often 
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complex imagery which Spenser’s imagination lavishes, leaves no 


sense of confusion in the reader’s mind. Every figure, strange as 
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it may be, is seen clearly and distinctly as it passes by. It is in 
this calmness, this serenity, this spiritual elevation of the “Faerie 
Queen,” that we feel the new life of the coming age moulding into 
ordered and harmonious form the life of the Renascence. Both in its 
conception, and in the way in which this conception is realized in 
the portion of his work which Spenser completed, his poem strikes 
the note of the coming Puritanism. In his earlier pastoral, the 
“Shepherd’s Calendar,” the poet had boldly taken his part with 
the more advanced reformers against the Church policy of the 
Court. He had chosen Archbishop Grindal, who was then in dis- 
grace for his Puritan sympathies, as his model of a Christian 
pastor ; and attacked with sharp invective the pomp of the higher 
clergy. His “Faerie Queen,” in its religious theory, is Puritan to 
the core. The worst foe of its “ Red-cross Knight” is the false 
and scarlet-clad Duessa of Rome, who parts him for a while from 
Truth and leads him to the house of Pride. Spenser presses 
strongly and pitilessly for the execution of Mary Stuart. No bitter 
word ever breaks the calm of his verse save when it touches on the 
perils with which Catholicism was environing England, perils 
before which his knight must fall “were not that Heavenly Grace 
doth him uphold and steadfast Truth acquite him out of all.” But 
it is yet more in the temper and aim of his work that we catch the 
nobler and deeper tones of English Puritanism. In his earlier 
musings at Penshurst the poet had purposed to surpass Ariosto, 
but the gaiety of Ariosto’s song is utterly absent from his own. 
Not a ripple of laughter breaks the calm surface of Spenser’s 
verse. He is habitually serious, and the seriousness of his poetic 
tone reflects the seriousness of his poetic purpose. His aim, he 
tells us, was to represent the moral virtues, to assign to each its 
knightly patron, so that its excellence might be expressed and its 
contrary vice trodden under foot by deeds of arms and chivalry. 
In knight after knight of the twelve he purposed to paint, he wished 
to embody some single virtue of the virtuous man in its struggle 
with the faults and errors which specially beset it ; till in Arthur, 
the sum of the whole company, man might have been seen pertected, 
in his longing and progress towards the “ Faerie Queen,” the Divine 
Glory which is the true end of human effort. The largeness of 


his culture indeed, his exquisite sense of beauty, and above all the 
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Tue Eniza- narrowness and exaggeration which often distorted goodness into 
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“Faerie Queen,” Third Edition, 1598 


Christianity is enriched and fertilized by the larger temper of the 
Renascence, as well as by a poct’s love of the natural world in 
which the older mythologies struck their roots. Diana and the 


gods of heathendom take a sacred tinge from the purer sanctities 
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of the new faith ; and in one of the createst songs of the “ Faerie 
Queen,” the conception of love widens, as it widened in the mind 
of a Greek, into the mighty thought of the productive energy of 
Nature. Spenser borrows in fact the delicate and refined forms of 
the Platonist philosophy to express his own moral. enthusiasm. 
Not only does he love, as others have loved, all that‘is noble and 
pure and of good report, but he is fired as none before or after him 
have been fired with a passionate sense of moral beauty. Justice, 
Temperance, Truth, are no mere names to him, but real existences 
to which his whole nature clings with a rapturous affection. Outer 
beauty he believed to spring, and loved because it sprang, from 
the beauty of the soul within. There was much in such a moral 
protest as this to rouse dislike in any age, but it is the glory of 
the age of Elizabeth that, ‘mad world” as in many ways it was, 
all that was noble welcomed the ‘“ Faerie Queen.” Elizabeth herself, 
says Spenser, “ to mine oaten pipe inclined her ear,’ and bestowed 
a pension on the poet. In 1595 he brought three more books of 
his poem to England. He returned to Ireland, to commemorate 
his marriage in Sonnets and the most beautiful of bridal songs, 
and to complete the “ Faerie Queen” amongst love and poverty 
and troubles from his Irish neighbours. But these troubles soon 
took a graver form. In 1599 Ireland broke into revolt, and the 
poet escaped from his burning house to fly to England, and to die 
broken-hearted in an inn at Westminster. 

If the “ Faerie Queen” expressed the higher clements of the 
Elizabethan age, the whole of that age, its lower elements and its 
higher alike, were expressed in the English drama. We have 
already pointed out the circumstances which throughout Europe 
were giving a poetic impulse to the newly-aroused intelligence of 
men, and this impulse everywhere took a dramatic shape. The 
artificial French tragedy which began about this time with Garnier 
was not, indeed, destined to exert any influence over English 
poetry till a later age ; but the influence of the Italian comedy, 
which had begun half a century earlier with Machiavelli and 
Ariosto, was felt directly through the Novelle, or stories, which 
served as plots for the dramatists. It left its stamp indeed on 
some of the worst characteristics of the English stage. The 
features of our drama that startled the moral temper of the time 
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and won the deadly hatred of the Puritan, its grossness and pro- 
fanity, its tendency to scenes of horror and crime, its profuse 
employment of cruelty and lust as grounds of dramatic action, its 
daring use of the horrible and the unnatural whenever they enabled 
it to display the more terrible and revolting sides of human 
passion, were derived from the Italian stage. It is doubtful how 
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Showing the influence of the Renascence art in England. 


much the English playwrights may have owed to the Spanish 
drama, that under Lope and Cervantes sprang suddenly into a 
grandeur which almost rivalled their own. In the intermixture of 
tragedy and comedy, in the abandonment of the solemn uniformity 
of poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life, the use 
of unexpected incidents, the complications of their plots and in- 
trigues, the dramas of England and Spain are remarkably alike ; 
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but the likeness seems rather to have sprung from a similarity in Sec. VII 
the circumstances to which both owed their rise, than from any Tre Biiza- 
direct connection of the one with the other. The real origin of — Po®rs 
the English drama, in fact, lay not in any influence from without, 

but in the influence of England itself. The temper of the nation 

was dramatic. Ever since the Reformation, the Palace, the Inns 

of Court, and the University had been vying with one another in 

the production of plays; and so early was their popularity, that 

even under Henry the Eighth it was found necessary to create a 
“Master of the Revels” to supervise them. Every progress of 
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Elizabeth from shire to shire was a succession of shows and inter- 
ludes. Dian with her nymphs met the Queen as she returned 
from hunting ; Love presented her with his golden arrow as she 
passed through the gates of Norwich. From the earlier years of 
her reign, the new spirit of the Renascence had been pouring itself 
into the rough mould of the Mystery Plays, whose allegorical 
virtues and vices, or scriptural heroes and heroines, had handed on 
the spirit of the drama through the Middle Ages. Adaptations 
from classical pieces soon began to alternate with the purely 
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religious ‘ Moralities ;” and an attempt at a livelier style of ex- 
pression and invention appeared in the popular comedy of “Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle ;” while Sackville, Lord Dorset, in his tragedy 
of “ Gorboduc” made a bold effort at sublimity of diction, and 
introduced the use of blank verse as the vehicle of dramatic 
dialogue. But it was not to these tentative efforts of scholars and 
nobles that the English stage was really indebted for the amazing 
outburst of genius, which dates from the moment when “the Earl 
of Leicester’s servants” erected the first public theatre in Black- 
friars. It was the people itself that created its Stage. The 
theatre, indeed, was commonly only the courtyard of an inn, ora 
mere booth such as is still seen at a country fair; the bulk of the 
audience sate beneath the open sky in the “pit” or yard, a few 
covered seats in the galleries which ran round it formed the boxes 
of the wealthier spectators, while patrons and nobles found seats 
upon the actual boards. All the appliances were of the roughest 
sort : a few flowers served to indicate a garden, crowds and armies 
were represented by a dozen scene-shifters with swords and buck- 
lers, heroes rode in and out on hobby-horses, and a scroll on a post 
told whether the scene was at Athens or London. There were no 
female actors, and the grossness which startles us in words which 
fell from women’s lips took a different colour when every woman’s 
part was acted by a boy. But difficulties such as these were more 
than compensated by the popular character of the drama itself. 
Rude as the theatre might be, all the world was there. The stage 
was crowded with nobles and courtiers. | Apprentices and citizens 
thronged the benches in the yard below. The rough mob of 
the pit inspired, as it felt, the vigorous life, the rapid transitions, 
the passionate energy, the reality, the lifelike medley and confusion, 
the racy dialogue, the chat, the wit, the pathos, the sublimity, the 
rant and buffoonery, the coarse horrors and vulgar bloodshedding, 
the immense range over all classes of society, the intimacy with 
the foulest as well as the fairest developements of human temper, 
which characterized the English stage. The new drama. repre- 
sented “the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 
The people itself brought its nobleness and -its vilenéss to the 
boards. No stage was ever so human, no poetic life’ so intense. 
Wild, reckless, defiant of all past tradition, of all’ conventional 
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THE SWAN THEATRE, LONDON, 1596. 
Drawing in University Library, Utrecht. 
Gaedertz, ‘‘ Zur Kenntniss der Alt-Englischen Bihne.”' 
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Few events in our literary history are so startling as this sudden Earlier 
5 5 : . rama- 
rise of the Elizabethan drama. The first public theatre, as we Bee 
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have seen, was erected only in the middle of the Queen’s reign. 
Before the close of it eighteen theatres existed in London alone. 
Fifty dramatic poets, many of the first order, appeared in the fifty 
years which precede the closing of the theatres by the Puritans ; 
and great as is the number of their works which have perished, 
we still possess a hundred dramas, all written within this period, 
and of which at least a half are excellent. A glance at their 
authors shows us that the intellectual quickening of the age had 
now reached the mass of the people. Almost all of the new play- 
wrights were fairly educated, and many were University men. But 
instead of courtly singers of the Sidney and Spenser sort, we see 
the advent of the “poor scholar.” The earlier dramatists, such as 
Nash, Peele, Kyd, Greene, or Marlowe, were for the most part poor, 
and reckless in their poverty ; wild livers, defiant of law or com- 
mon fame, in revolt against the usages and religion of their day ; 
“atheists” in general repute, “holding Moses for a juggler,” 
haunting the brothel and the alehouse, and dying starved or in 
tavern brawls. But with their appearance began the Elizabethan 
drama. The few plays which have reached us of an earlier date 
are either cold imitations of the classical and Italian comedy, or 
rude farces like “Ralph Roister Doister,’ or tragedies such as 
‘“ Gorboduc,” where, poetic as occasional passages may be, there 
is little promise of dramatic development. But in the year which 
preceded the coming of the Armada the whole aspect of the stage 
suddenly changes, and the new dramatists range themselves around 
two men of very different genius, Robert Greene and Christopher 
Marlowe. Of Greene, as the creator of our lighter English prose, 
we have already spoken. But his work as a poet was of yet 
greater importance, for his keen perception of character and the 
relations of social life, the playfulness of his fancy, and the liveli- 
ness of his style exerted an influence on his contemporaries, which 
was equalled by that of none but Marlowe and Peele. No figure 
better paints the group of young playwrights. He left Cambridge 
to travel through Italy and Spain, and to bring back the de- 
bauchery of the one and the scepticism of the other. In the words 
of remorse he wrote before his death he paints himself as a drunk- 
ard and a roysterer, winning money only by ceaseless pamphlets 
and plays to waste it on wine and women, and drinking the cup of 
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ceaseless mockery. If he had not feared-the judges of the Queen’s Txe Euza- 
Courts more than he feared God, he said, in bitter jest, he should —P°#"S 
often have turned cutpurse. He married, and loved his wife, but 

she was soon deserted ; and the wretched profligate found himself 

again plunged into excesses which he loathed, though he could 

not live without them. But wild as was the life of Greene, his pen 


was pure. He is steadily on virtue’s side in the love pamphlets 
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**GREENE IN CONCEIPTE.” 
Title-page of a pamphlet, ‘‘ Greene in Conceipte,”’ 1598. 


and novelettes he poured out in endless succession, and whose 
plots were dramatized by the school which gathered round him. 
The life of Marlowe was as riotous, his scepticism even more Marlowe 
daring, than the life and scepticism of Greene. His early death 
alone saved him, in all probability, from a prosecution for atheism. 
He was charged with calling Moses a juggler, and with boast- 
ing that, if he undertook to write a new religion, it should 
be a better religion than the Christianity he saw around him. 
But he stood far ahead of his fellows as a creator of English 
tragedy. Born at the opening of Elizabeth’s reign, the son of a 
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Canterbury shoemaker, but educated at Cambridge, Marlowe burst 
on the world in the year which preceded the triumph over the 
Armada, with a play which at once wrought a revolution in the 
English stage. _ Bombastic and extravagant as it was, and extrava- 
gance reached its height in the scene where captive kings, the 
“pampered jades of Asia,” drew their conqueror’s car across the 
stage, “Tamburlaine” not only indicated the revolt of the new 
drama against the timid inanities of Euphuism, but gave an 
earnest of that imaginative daring, the secret of which Marlowe 
was to bequeath to the playwrights who followed him. He 
perished at twenty-nine in a shameful brawl, but in his brief 
career he had struck the grander notes of the coming drama. His 
Jew of Malta was the herald of Shylock. He opened in “ Edward 
the Second” the series of historical plays. which gave us “ Czsar” 
and “Richard the Third.” Riotous, grotesque, and full of a mad 
thirst for pleasure as it is, his “ Faustus” was the first dramatic 
attempt to touch the great problem of the relations of man to the 
unseen world, to paint the power of doubt in a temper leavened 
with superstition, the daring of human defiance in a _ heart 
abandoned to despair. Extravagant, unequal, stooping even to 
the ridiculous in his cumbrous and vulgar buffoonery, there is a 
force in Marlowe, a conscious grandeur of tone, a range of passion, 
which sets him above all his contemporaries save one. In the 
higher qualities of imagination, as in the majesty and sweetness 
of his “ mighty line,” he is inferior to Shakspere alone. 

A few daring jests,a brawl and a fatal stab, make up the life 
of Marlowe ; but even details such as these are wanting to the life 
of William Shakspere. Of hardly any great poet, indeed, do we 
know so little. For the story of his youth we have only one or two 
trifling legends, and these almost certainly false. Not a single 
letter or characteristic saying, not one of the jests “spoken at the 
Mermaid,” hardly a single anecdote, remain to illustrate his busy 
life in London, His look and figure in later age have been pre- 
served by the bust over his tomb at Stratford, and a hundred years 
after his death he was still remembered in his native town ; but 
the minute diligence of the enquirers of the Georgian time was 
able to glean hardly a single detail, even of the most trivial order, 
which could throw light upon the years of retirement before his 
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death. It is owing perhaps to the harmony and unity of his 
temper that no salient peculiarity seems to have left its trace on 
the memory of his contemporarics ; it is the very grandeur of his 
genius which precludes us from discovering any personal trait in 
his works, His supposed self-revelation in the Sonnets is so 
obscure that only a few outlines can be traced even by. the boldest 
conjecture. _ In his dramas he is all! his characters,’ sand his 
characters. range over all mankind. There is’ not one,: or the 


act.or word of one, that we can eee. personally with the APOE: 


himself. 
_«&..He was born in the. ath year ae anne reign, twelve 
years after the birth of Spenser, three years later than the birth. of 
Bacon. Marlowe was of the same age with Shakspere ; Grcene 
probably a few years older. His father, a glover and. small 
farmer of Stratford-on-Avon, was forced by poverty to lay down 
his office of alderman, as his son reached boyhood ; and stress of 
poverty may have been the cause which drove William Shakspere, 
who was already married at eighteen to a wife older than himself, 
to London and the stage. His 
life in the capital can hardly have 
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am ce Mit begun later than in his twenty- 
ne = third year, the memorable year 
which followed Sidney’s death, 
which preceded the coming of 
the Armada, and which witnessed 
the production of Marlowe’s 
“Tamburlaine.” If we take the 
language of the Sonnets as a 


record of his personal feeling, 
his new profession as an actor 
stirred in him only the bitterness 


of self-contempt. He “ chides with 


AN ENGLISH APPRENTICE FETCHING Fortune,” “ that did not better 
WATER. . A . 
Braun, “Civitates Orbis Terrarum,” 1572. for my life provide than public 


means that public manners breed ;” 
he writhes at the thought that he has 
to the view” of the gaping apprentices in the pit of Blackfriars. 
“Thence comes it,’ he adds, “that my name receives a brand, and 
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almost thence my nature is subdued to that it works in.” But 
the application of the words is a more than doubtful one. In 
spite of petty squabbles with some of his dramatic rivals at the 


outset of his career, the genial nature of*the new comer seems to 


have won him a general love among his fellow actors. In 1592, 
while still a mere fitter of old plays for the stage, a fellow play- 
wright, Chettle, answered Greene’s attack on him in words of 
honest affection : “ Myself have seen his demeanour no less civil, 
than he excellent in the quality he professes: besides, divers of 
worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
his honesty; and his facetious grace in writing, that approves 
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his art.” His partner Burbage spoke of him after death as a 
“worthy friend and fellow ;” and Jonson handed down the general 
tradition of his time when he described him as “indeed honest, 
and of an open and free nature.’ His profession as an actor was 
of essential service to him in his poetic career. Not only did it 
give him the sense of theatrical necessities which makes his plays 
so effective on the boards, but it enabled him to bring his pieces. 
as he wrote them to the test of the stage. If there is any truth in 
Jonson’s statement that Shakspere never blotted a line, there is no 
justice in the censure which it implies on his carelessness or in- 


correctness. The conditions of poetic publication were in fact 
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wholly different from those of our own day. A drama remained 
for years in manuscript as an acting piece, subject to continual 
revision and amendment ; and every rehearsal and representation 
afforded hints for change which we know the young poet was far 
from neglecting. The chance which has preserved an earlier 
edition of his “Hamlet” shows in what an unsparing way 
Shakspere could recast even the finest products of his genius. 
Five years after the supposed date of his arrival in London, he was 
already famous as a dramatist. Greene speaks bitterly of him 
under the name of “ Shakescene,’ as an “upstart crow beautified 
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WILLIAM KEMP DANCING THE MORRIS. 
Kemp’s ‘‘ Nine Daies Wonder,’’ 1600. 
Jusserand, “* English Novel.” 


with our feathers,” a sneer which points cither to his celebrity as 
an actor, or to his preparation for loftier flights by fitting pieces 
of his predecessors for the stage. He was soon partner in the 
theatre, actor, and playwright; and another nickname, that of 
“Johannes Factotum,” or Jack-of-all-Trades, shows his readiness 
to take all honest work which came to hand. 

With the poem of “Venus and Adonis,” “the first heir of my 
invention,” as Shakspere calls it, the period of independent creation 
fairly began. The date of its publication was a very memorable 
one. The “Faerie Queen” had appeared only three years before, 
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Sec. vit. and had placed Spenser without a rival at the head of English 

Ta ize poetry. On the other hand, the two leading dramatists of the time 
Ports 


passed at this moment suddenly away. Greene died in poverty and 
self-reproach in the house of a poor shoemaker. “ Doll,” he wrote 
to'the wife he. had abandoned, “I charge thee, by the love .of; our 
youth and by my soul’s rest, that thou wilt see this man’ paid j_ for, 


if he and his wife had not succoured me, I had died in the streets.” 


“ Qh, that a year. were granted me ‘to live,” cried. the young poet 
from his:bed of death—* but I must die, of every man abhorred! 
Time, loosely spent, will not.again be won !. ‘My time is loosely 
spent—and I undone!” A year later, the death of Marlowe in a 
street brawl removed the only rival whose powers might have 
equalled Shakspere’s own. He was now about thirty ; and the 
twenty-three years which elapsed between the appearance of the 
“ Adonis” and his death were filled with a series of masterpieces. 
Nothing is more characteristic of his genius than its incessant 
activity. Through the five years which followed the publication of 
his early poem he seems to have produced on an average two 
dramas a year. When we attempt, however, to trace the growth 
and progress of the poet’s mind in the order of his plays, we are 
met, at least in the case of many of them, by an absence of certain 
information as to the dates of their appearance. The facts on 
which enquiry has to build are extremely few. ‘Venus and 
Adonis,” with the “ Lucrece,” must have been written before their 
publication in 1593-4 ; the Sonnets, though not published till 1609, 
were known in some form among his private friends as early as 
1598. His earlier plays are defined by a list given in the “ Wit’s 
Treasury” of Francis Meres in 1598, though the omission of a 
play from a casual catalogue of this kind would hardly warrant us 
in assuming its necessary non-existence at the time. . The works 
ascribed to him at his death are fixed, in the same approximate 
fashion, through the edition published by his fellow-actors. Beyond 
these meagre facts, and our knowledge of the publication of a few 
of his dramas in his lifetime, all is uncertain ; and the conclusions 
which have been drawn from these, and from the dramas themselves, 
as well as from assumed resemblances with, or references to, other 
plays of the period, can only be accepted as approximations to the 
truth. The bulk of his lighter comedies and historical dramas can 
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when they are mentioned in the list of Meres. They bear on them 
indeed the stamp of youth. In “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” the young 
playwright, fresh from his own Stratford, flings himself into the 
midst of the brilliant England which gathered round Elizabeth, 
busying himself as yet for the most part with the surface of it, with 


LADY OF THE COURT AND COUNTRY-WOMAN. 
Braun, “‘ Civitates Orbis Terrarum,’ 1572. 


the humours and quixotisms, the wit and the whim, the unreality, 
the fantastic extravagance, which veiled its inner nobleness. 
Country lad as he is, he can exchange quip and repartee with the 
best; he quizzes the verbal wit and high-flown extravagance of 
thought and phrase which Euphues had made fashionable in the 
court world of the time. He shares the delight in existence which 
was so marked a feature of the age ; he enjoys the mistakes, the 


contrasts, the adventures, of the men about him ; his fun breaks 
Vou. I1—ParrT 19 5 
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almost riotously out in the practical jokes of the “‘ Taming of the 
- Shrew” and the endless blunderings of the “Comedy of Errors.” 
His work is as yet marked by little poetic elevation, or by passion ; 
but the easy grace of the dialogue, the dexterous management of a 
complicated story, the genial gaiety of his tone, and the music of 
his verse, promised a master of social comedy as soon as Shakspere 
turned from the superficial aspects of the world about him to finda 
new delight in the character and actions of men. In the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” his painting of manners was suffused by a 
tenderness and ideal beauty, which formed an effective protest 
against the hard though vigorous character-painting which the 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE WATCH, 


(See ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” Act iii., Scene ili.) 
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first success of Ben Jonson in“ Every Man in his Humour ” brought 
at the time into fashion. But quick on these lighter comedies 
followed two, in which his genius started fully into life. His poetic 
power, held in reserve till now, showed itself with a splendid 
profusion in the brilliant fancies of the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;” and passion swept like a tide of resistless delight through 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Side by side however with these passionate 
dreams, these delicate imaginings and piquant sketches of manners, 
had been appearing during this short interval of intense activity his 
historical dramas. No plays seem to have been more popular, 
from the earliest hours of the new stage, than dramatic representa- 


tions of our history. Marlowe had shown in his “ Edward the 
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Second” what tragic grandeur could be reached in this favourite 
field ; and, as we have seen, Shakspere had been led naturally 
_ towards it by his earlier occupation as an adapter of stock pieces 
like “Henry the Sixth” for the new requirements of the stage. 
He still to some extent followed in plan the older plays on the 
subjects he selected, but in his treatment of their themes he shook 
boldly off the yoke of the past. A larger and deeper conception of 
human character than any of the old dramatists had reached dis- 
played itself in Richard the Third, in Falstaff, or in Hotspur ; 
while in Constance and Richard the Second the pathos of human 
suffering was painted as even Marlowe had never dared to paint it. 
No dramas have done so much for Shakspere’s enduring popularity 
with his countrymen as these historical plays. Nowhere is the 
spirit of our history so nobly rendered. If the poet’s work echoes 
sometimes our national prejudice and unfairness of temper, it is 
instinct throughout with English humour, with our English love of 
hard fighting, our English faith in goodness and in the doom that 
waits upon triumphant evil, our English pity for the fallen. 
Whether as a tragedian or as a writer of social comedy, 
Shakspere had now passed far beyond his fellows. “The Muses,” 
said Meres, “would speak with Shakspere’s fine filed phrase, if 
they would speak English.” His personal popularity was at its 
height. His pleasant temper, and the vivacity of his wit, had 


drawn him early into contact with the young Earl of Southampton, 


to whom his “ Adonis” and “Lucrece” are dedicated; and the 


different tone of the two dedications shows how rapidly acquaint- 
ance ripened into an ardent friendship. Shakspere’s wealth and 


influence too were growing fast. He had property both in 


Stratford and London, and his fellow-townsmen made him their 
suitor to Lord Burleigh for favours to be bestowed on Stratford. 
He was rich enough to aid his father, and to buy the house at 
Stratford which afterwards became his home. The tradition that 
Elizabeth was so pleased with Falstaff in “Henry the Fourth” 
that she ordered the poet to show her Falstaff in love—an order 
which produced the “Merry Wives of Windsor”—whether true 
or false, proves his repute as a playwright. As the group of 
earlier poets passed away, they found successors in Marston, 
Dekker, Middleton, Heywood, and Chapman, and above all in Ben 
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Jonson. But none of these could dispute the supremacy of 
Shakspere. The verdict of Meres, that “Shakspere among the 
English is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage,” 
represented the general feeling of his contemporaries. He was at 
last fully master of the resources of his art. The “ Merchant of 


COSTUMES OF BURGHER-WOMEN AND A COUNTRY-WOMAN, 
In the time of the *‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 
MS, Add. 28330. 


Venice” marks the perfection of his developement as a dramatist 
in the completeness of its stage effect, the ingenuity of its inci- 
dents, the ease of its movement, the poetic beauty of its higher 
passages, the reserve and self-control with which its poetry is 


used, the conception and unfolding of character, and above all the 
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mastery with which character and event are grouped round the sec. vil 
figure of Shylock. But the poet’s temper is still young; the Ts# Exia- 


5? 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” is a burst of gay laughter; and 


laughter more tempered, yet full of a sweeter fascination, rings 
round us in “As You Like It.” But in the melancholy and medi- 
tative Jacques of the last drama we feel the touch of a new and 
graver mood. Youth, so full and buoyant in the poet till now, 
seems to have passed almost suddenly away. Though Shakspere 
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had hardly reached forty, in one of his Sonnets which cannot 
have been written at a much later time than this, there are 
indications that he already felt the advance of premature age. 
The outer world suddenly darkened around him. The brilliant 
circle of young nobles whose friendship he had shared was broken 
up by the political storm which burst in a mad struggle of the 
Earl of Essex for power. Essex himself fell on the scaffold; his 
friend and Shakspere’s idol, Southampton, passed a prisoner into 
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the Tower; Herbert, Lord Pembroke, a younger patron of the 
poet, was banished from Court. While friends were thus falling and 
hopes fading without, Shakspere’s own mind seems to have been 
going through a phase of bitter suffering and unrest. In spite 
of the ingenuity of commentators, it is difficult and even impossible 
to derive any knowledge of his inner history from the Sonnets ; 
“the strange imagery of passion which passes. 
over the magic mirror,” it has been finely said, 
“has no tangible evidence before or behind it.” 
But its mere passing is itself an evidence of 
the restlessness and agony within. The change 
in the character of his dramas gives a surer 
indication of his change of mood. The joyous- 
ness which breathes through his early work 
disappears in comedies such as “ Troilus” and 
““Measure for Measure.” Failure seems every- 
where. In “ Julius Cesar” the virtue of Brutus 
is foiled by its ignorance of and isolation from 
mankind ; in Hamlet even penetrating intel- 
lect proves helpless for want of the capacity 
of action; the poison of lago taints the love 
of Desdemona and the grandeur of Othello ; 
Lear’s mighty passion battles helplessly against 
the wind and the rain; a woman’s weakness 
of frame dashes the cup of her triumph from 
the hand of Lady Macbeth; lust and self- 
indulgence blast the heroism of Antony ; pride 
ruins the nobleness of Coriolanus. But the 
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dramas betray were to give a depth and 
grandeur to Shakspere’s work such as it had 
never known before. The age was one in which man’s temper and 
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powers took a new range and energy. The daring of the adven- 
turer, the philosophy of the scholar, the passion of the lover, the 
fanaticism of the saint, towered into almost superhuman grandeur. 
Man became conscious of the immense resources that lay within 
him, conscious of boundless powers that seemed to mock 


the narrow world in which they moved. It is this grandeur 
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of humanity that spreads before us as the poet pictures the wide 


Sec. VIE 


speculation of Hamlet, the awful convulsion of a great nature in Te Exiza- 


Othello, the terrible storm in the soul of Lear which blends 
with the very storm of the heavens themselves, the fearful 
ambition that nerved a woman’s hand to dabble itself with 
the blood of a murdered king, the reckless lust that “flung away 
a world for love.” Amid the terror and awe of these great dramas 
we learn something of the vast forces of the age from which they 
sprang. The passion of Mary Stuart, the ruthlessness of Alva, 
the daring of Drake, the chivalry of Sidney, the range of thought 
and action in Ralegh or Elizabeth, come better home to us 
as we follow the mighty series of tragedies which began in 
“Hamlet” and ended in “ Coriolanus.” 

Shakspere’s last dramas, the three exquisite works in which 
he shows a soul at rest with itself and with the world, “ Cymbeline,” 
“The Tempest,” “Winter's Tale,” were written in the midst of 
ease and competence, in a house at Stratford, to which he with- 
drew a few years after the death of Elizabeth. In them we lose 
all relation with the world or the time and pass into a region of 
pure poetry. it is in this peaceful and gracious close that the 
life of Shakspere contrasts with that of his greatest contem- 
poraries. Himself Elizabethan to the core, he stood at the 
meeting-point of two great epochs of our history. The age of the 
Renascence was passing into the age of Puritanism. A sterner 
Protestantism was invigorating and ennobling life by its morality, 
its seriousness, its intense conviction of God. But it was at the 
same time hardening and narrowing it. The Bible was supersed- 
ing Plutarch. The “obstinate questionings ” which haunted the 
finer souls of the Renascence were being stereotyped into the 
theological formulas of the Puritan. The sense of a divine 
omnipotence was annihilating man. The daring which turned 
England into a people of “ adventurers,’ the sense of inexhaust- 
ible resources, the buoyant freshness of youth, the intoxicating 
sense of beauty and joy, which created Sidney and Marlowe and 
Drake, were passing away before the consciousness of evil aiid the 
craving to order man’s life aright before God. A new political 
world, healthier, more really national, but less picturesque, less 


wrapt in the mystery and splendour which poets love, was rising 
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with the new moral world. Rifts which were still little were 
widening hour by hour, and threatening ruin to the great fabric of 
Church and State, which the Tudors had built up, and to which 
the men of the Renascence clung passionately. From this new 
world of thought and feeling Shakspere stood utterly aloof. Of 
the popular tendencies of Puritanism—and great as were its faults, 
Puritanism may fairly claim to be the first political system which 
recognized the grandeur of the people as a whole—Shakspere 
knew nothing. His roll of dramas is the epic of civil war. The 
Wars of the Roses fill his mind, as they filled the mind of his 
contemporaries. It is not till we follow him through the series 
of plays from “ Richard the Second” to “ Henry the Eighth” that 
we realize how profoundly the memory of the struggle between 
York and Lancaster had moulded the temper of the people, how 
deep a dread of civil war, of baronial turbulence, of disputes over 
the succession it had left behind it. From such a risk the Crown 
seemed the one security. With Shakspere as with his con- 
temporaries the Crown is still the centre and safeguard of the 
national life. His ideal England is an England grouped round a 
king such as his own Henry the Fifth, a born ruler of men, 
with a loyal people about him, and his enemies at his feet. 
Socially too the poet reflects the aristocratic view of life which 
was shared by all the nobler spirits of the Elizabethan time. 
Coriolanus is the embodiment of a great noble; and the taunts 
which Shakspere hurls in play after play at the rabble only echo the 
general temper of the Renascence. But he shows no sympathy 
with the struggle of feudalism against the Crown. He had 
grown up under the reign of Elizabeth ; he had known no ruler 
save one who had cast a spell over the hearts of Englishmen. 
The fear of misrule was dim and distant ; his thoughts were ab- 
sorbed, as those of the country were absorbed, in the struggle for 
national existence, and the heat of such a struggle left no time for 
the thoughts of civil liberty. Nor were the spiritual sympathies 
of the poet those of the coming time. Turn as others might te 
the speculations of theology, man and man’s nature remained with 
him an inexhaustible subject of interest. Caliban was among his 
latest creations. It is impossible to discover whether his faith, if 
faith there were, was Catholic or Protestant. It is hard, indeed, to 
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say whether he had any religious belief or no. The religious phrases 
which are thinly scattered over his works are little more than 
expressions of a distant and imaginative reverence. But on the 
deeper grounds of religious faith his sileree is significant. Hews 
silent, and the doubt of Hamlet deepens his silence about the 
after-world. “To die,’ it may be, was to him as to Claudio, “to 
go we know not whither.” Often as his “ questionings” turn to the 
riddle of life and death, he leaves it a riddle to the last, with-. 
out heeding the common theological solutions around him. “We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a sleep.” 

The contrast between the spirit of the Elizabethan drama and 
the new temper of the nation became yet stronger when the death 
of Shakspere left the sovereignty of the English stage to Ben Jonson. 
Jonson retained it almost to the moment when the drama itself 
perished in the storm of the Civil War. Webster and Ford, indeed, 
surpassed him in tragic grandeur, Massinger in facility and grace, 
Beaumont and Fletcher in poetry and inventiveness ; but in the 
breadth of his dramatic quality, his range over every kind of poetic 
excellence, Jonson was excelled by Shakspere alone. His life 
retained to the last the riotous, defiant colour of the earlier dramatic 
world, in which he had made his way to fame. The stepson of a 
bricklayer, he enlisted as a volunteer in the wars of the Low Coun- 
tries, killed his man in single combat in sight of both armies, and 
returned at nineteen to London to throw himself on the stage for 
bread. At forty-five he was still so vigorous that he made his way 
to Scotland on foot. Even in old age his ‘‘ mountain belly,” his 
scarred face, and massive frame became famous among the men of 
a younger time, as they gathered at the “ Mermaid ”’ to listen to his 
wit, his poetry, his outbursts of spleen and generosity, of delicate 
fancy, of pedantry, of riotous excess. His entry on the stage was 
marked by a proud resolve to reform it. Already a fine scholar in 
early manhood, and disdainful of writers who, like Shakspere, “ had 
small Latin and less Greek,’ Jonson aimed at a return to classic 
severity, to a severer criticism and taste. He blamed the 
extravagance which marked the poetry around him, he studied 
his plots, he gave symmetry and regularity to his sentences and 
conciseness to his phrase. But creativeness disappears: in his 
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social comedies we are amongst qualities and types rather than men, © Sec. VI 


amongst abstractions and not characters. His comedy is no genial Te Exvza- 
BETHAN 

reflection of life as it is, but a moral, satirical effort to reform “P°=7S 

manners. It is only his wonderful grace and real poetic feeling 


that lightens all this pedantry. He shares the vigour and buoyancy 


BEN JONSON. 
Picture by Gerard Honthorst. 


of life which distinguished the school from which he sprang. | His 
stage is thronged with figures. In spite of his talk about correct- 
ness, his own extravagance is only saved from becoming ridiculous 
by his amazing force. If he could not create characters, his wealth 
of striking details gave life to the types which he substituted for 


them. His poetry, too, is of the highest order ; his lyrics of the 
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purest, lightest fancy: his masques rich with gorgeous pictures; his 
pastoral, the “ Sad Shepherd,” fragment as it is, breathes a delicate 
tenderness. But, in spite of the beauty and strength which lingered 
on, the life of our drama was fast ebbing away. The interest of 
the people was in reality being drawn to newer and graver themes, 
as the struggle of the Great Rebellion threw its shadow before it, 
and the efforts of the playwrights to arrest this tendency of the 
time by fresh excitement only brought about the ruin of the stage. 
The grossness of the later comedy is incredible. Almost as 
incredible is the taste of the later tragedians for horrors of incest 
and blood. The hatred of the Puritans to the stage was not a mere 
longing to avenge the insults which it had levelled at Puritanism ; 
it was in the main the honest hatred of God-fearing men against 
the foulest depravity presented in a poetic and attractive form. 

If the imaginative resources of the new England were seen in the 
creators of Hamlet and the Faerie Queen, its purely intcllectual 
capacity, its vast command over the stores of human knowledge, 
the amazing sense of its own powers with which it dealt with them, 
were seen in the work of Francis Bacon. Bacon was born at the 
opening of Elizabeth’s reign, three years before the birth of 
Shakspere. He was. the younger son of a Lord Keeper, as 
well as the nephew of Lord Burleigh, and even in boyhood his 
quickness and sagacity won the favour of the Queen. Elizabeth 
“delighted much to confer with him, and to prove him with 
questions: unto which he delivered himself with that gravity 
and maturity above his years that her Majesty would often term 


299 


him ‘the young Lord Keeper. Even as a boy at college he had 
expressed his dislike of the Aristotelian philosophy, as “a philosophy 
only strong for disputations and contentions, but barren of the 
production of works for the benefht of the life of man.” As a 
law-student of twenty-one he sketched in a tract on the “ Greatest 
Birth of Time” the system of inductive enquiry he was already 
prepared to substitute for it. The speculations of the young 
thinker were interrupted by hopes of Court success ; but these were 
soon dashed to the ground. He was left poor by his father’s 
death ; the ill-will of the Cecils barred his advancement with the 
Queen: and a few years before Shakspere’s arrival in London he 
entered as a barrister at Gray’s Inn. He soon hecame one of the 
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sec. VII. most successful lawyers of the time. At twenty-three he was a 

Tas Exiza- member of the House of Commons, and his judgment and eloquence 
‘Ports at once brought him to the front. ‘The fear of every man that 

heard him was lest he should make an end,” Ben Jonson tells us. 

The steady growth of his reputation was quickened by the appear- 


ance of his “Essays,” a work remarkable not merely for the 


FRANCIS BACON, 
Portrait by Van Sommer, at Gorhambury. 


condensation of its thought and its felicity and exactness of 
expression, but for the power with which it applied to human life 
1597. that cxperimental analysis which Bacon was at a later time to 
make the key of Science. His fame at once became great at home 
and abroad, but with this nobler fame Bacon could not content 


himself. He was conscious of great powers, as well as great aims 
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for the public good; and it was a time when such aims could © sec. vil 
hardly be realized save through the means of the Crown. But Tap Buz: 
political employment seemed further off than ever. At the outset 0"? 
of his career in Parliament he had irritated Elizabeth by a firm 
Opposition to her demand of a subsidy ; and though the offence 
was atoned for by profuse apologies, and by the cessation of all 
further resistance to the policy of the court, the law offices of the 
Crown were more than once refused to him, and it was only after 
the publication of his “Essays” that he could obtain some slight 
promotion as a Queen’s Counsel. The moral weakness which more 
and more disclosed itself is the best justification of the Queen in 
her reluctance—a reluctance so strangely in contrast with her 
ordinary course—to bring the wisest head in her realm to her 
Council-board. The men whom Elizabeth employed were for the 
most part men whose intellect was directed by a strong sense of 
public duty. Their reverence for the Queen, strangely exaggerated 
as it may seem to us, was guided and controlled by an ardent 
patriotism and an earnest sense of religion; and with all their 
regard for the royal prerogative, they never lost their regard for 
the law. The grandeur and originality of Bacon’s intellect parted 
him from men like these quite as much as. the bluntness of his 
moral perceptions. In politics, as in science, he had little reverence 
for the past. Law, constitutional privileges, or religion, were to 
him simply means of bringing about certain ends of good govern- 
ment; and if these ends could be brought about in shorter fashion 
he saw only pedantry in insisting on more cumbrous means. He 
had great social and political ideas to realize, the reform and 
codification of the law, the civilization of Ireland, the purification 
of the Church, the union—at a later time—of Scotland and England, 
educational projects, projects of material improvement, and the like ; 
and the direct and shortest way of realizing these ends was in 
Bacon's eyes the use of the power of the Crown. But’ whatever 
charm such a conception of the royal power might have for her 
successor, it had little charm for Elizabeth ; and to the end of her 
reign Bacon was foiled in his efforts to rise in her service. 


“For my name and memory,” he said at the close of his life, The 
Novum 


“T leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, Oreanaia 


and the next age.” Amid political activity and court intrigue he 
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sec. vil Still found room for the philosophical speculation which had begun 


Tur Euza- with his earliest years, At forty-four, after the final disappointment 
‘Ports of his political hopes from Elizabeth, the publication of the 
“ Advancement of Learning” marked the first decisive appearance 
of the new philosophy which he had been silently framing. The 
close of this work was, in his own words, “a general and faithful 
perambulation of learning, with an enquiry what parts thereof lie 
fresh and waste, and not improved and converted by the industry 
of man; to the end that such a plot, made and recorded to memory, 
may both minister light to any public designation and also serve 
to excite voluntary endeavours.” It was only by such a survey, 
he held, that men could be turned from useless studies, or ineffectual 
means of pursuing more useful ones, and directed to the true end 
of knowledge as “a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and 
the relief of man’s estate.” The work was in fact the preface to a 
series of treatises which were intended to be built up into an 
‘“Tnstauratio Magna,’ which its author was never destined to 
complete, and of which the parts that we possess were published in 
the following reign. The “ Cogitata et Visa” was a first sketch of 
the “Novum Organum,” which in its complete form was presented 
to James in 1620. A year later Bacon produced his “ Natural and 
Experimental History.’ This, with the “Novum Organum” and 
the “Advancement of Learning,’ was all of his projected 
‘Instauratio Magna” which he actually finished ; and even of this 
portion we have only part of the last two divisions. The “ Ladder 
of the Understanding,” which was to have followed these and lead 
up from experience to science, the “ Anticipations,” or provisional 
hypotheses for the enquiries of the new philosophy, and the closing 
account of “ Science in Practice,” were left for posterity to bring to 
completion.- “We may, as we trust,” said Bacon, “make no 
despicable beginnings. The destinies of the human race must 
complete it, in such a manner perhaps as men looking only at the 
present world would not readily conceive. For upon this will 
depend, not only a speculative good, but all the fortunes of 
mankind, and all their power.” When we turn from words like 
these to the actual work which Bacon did, it is hard not to feel 
a certain disappointment. He did not thoroughly understand the 
oider philosophy which he attacked. His revolt from the waste of 
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human intelligence, which he conceived to be owing to the 
adoption of a false method of investigation, blinded him to the 
real value of deduction as an instrument of discovery ; and he was 
encouraged in his contempt for it as much by his own ignorance of 
mathematics as by the non-existence in his day of the great 
deductive sciences of physics and astronomy. Nor had he a more 
accurate prevision of the method of modern science. The 
inductive process to which he exclusively directed men’s attention 
bore no fruit in Bacon’s hands. The “art of investigating nature ” 
on which he prided himself has proved useless for scientific 
purposes, and would be rejected by modern investigators. Where 
he was on a more correct track he can hardly be regarded as 
original. ‘It may be doubted,” says Dugald Stewart, “ whether 
any one important rule with regard to the true method of 
investigation be contained in his works of which no hint can be 
traced in those of his predecessors.” Not only indeed did Bacon 
fail to anticipate the methods of modern science, but he even 
rejected the great scientific discoveries of his own day. He set 
aside with the same scorn the astronomical theory of Copernicus 
and the magnetic investigations of Gilbert. The contempt seems 
to have been fully returned by the scientific workers of his day. 
“The Lord Chancellor wrote on science,’ said Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, “like a Lord Chancellor.”’ 

In spite however of his inadequate appreciation either of the 
old philosophy or the new, the almost unanimous voice of later ages 
has attributed, and justly attributed, to the “ Novum Organum” 
a decisive influence on the development of modern science. If he 
failed in revealing the method of experimental research, Bacon was 
the first to proclaim the existence of a Philosophy of Science, to 
insist on the unity of knowledge and enquiry throughout the 
physical world, to give dignity by the large and noble temper in 
which he treated them to the petty details of experiment in which 
science had to begin, to clear a way for it by setting scornfully 
aside the traditions of the past, to claim for it its true rank and 
value, and to point to the enormous results which its culture would 
bring in increasing the power and happiness of mankind. In one 
respect his attitude was in the highest degree significant. The age 
in which he lived was one in which theology was absorbing the 
intellectual energy of the world. He was the servant, too, of a 
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king with whom theological studies superseded all others. But if 
he bowed in all else to James, Bacon would not, like Casaubon, 
bow in this. He would not even, like Descartes, attempt to trans- 
form theology by turning reason into a mode of theological 
demonstration. He stood absolutely aloof from it. Though as a 
politician he did not shrink from dealing with such subjects as 
Church Reform, he dealt with them simply as matters of civil polity. 
But from his exhaustive enumeration of the branches of human 
knowledge he excluded theology, and theology alone. His method 
was of itself inapplicable to a subject, where the premisses were 
assumed to be certain, and the results known. His aim was to 
seek for unknown results by simple experiment. It was against 
received authority and accepted tradition in matters of enquiry 
that his whole system protested; what he urged was the need of 
making belief rest strictly on proof, and proof rest on the con- 
clusions drawn from evidence by reason. But in theology—all 
theologians asserted—reason played but a subordinate part. “If I 
proceed to treat of it,” said Bacon, “I shall step out of the bark of 
human reason, and enter into the ship of the Church. Neither will 
the stars of philosophy, which have hitherto so nobly shone on us, 
any longer give us their light.” The certainty indeed of conclusions 
on such subjects was out of harmony with the grandest feature of 
Bacon’s work, his noble confession of the liability of every enquirer 
to error. It was his especial task to warn men against the “ vain 
shows ” of knowledge which had so long hindered any real advance 
in it, the “idols” of the Tribe, the Den, the Forum, and the 
Theatre, the errors which spring from the systematizing spirit 
which pervades all masses of men, or from individual idiosyncrasies, 
or from the strange power of words and phrases over the mind, or 
from the traditions of the past. Nor were the claims of theology 
easily to be reconciled with the position which he was resolute to 
assign to natural science. ‘“ Through all those ages,” Bacon says, 
“ wherein men of genius or learning principally or even moderately 
flourished, the smallest part of human industry has been spent on 
natural philosophy, though this ought to be esteemed as the great 
mother of the sciences: for all the rest, if torn from this root, may 
perhaps be polished and formed for use, but can receive. little 
increase.” It was by the adoption of the method of inductive 
enquiry which physical science was to make its own, and by basing 
3°M 2 
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enquiry on grounds which physical science could supply, that the 
moral sciences, ethics and politics could alone make any real 
advance. “ Let none expect any great promotion of the sciences, 
especially in their effective part, unless natural philosophy be 
drawn out to particular sciences ; and, again, unless these particular 
sciences be brought back again to natural philosophy. From this 
defect it is that astronomy, optics, music, many mechanical arts, 
and (what seems stranger) even moral and civil philosophy and 
logic rise but little above the foundations, and only skim over the 
varieties and surfaces of things.” It was this lofty conception of 
the position and destiny of natural science which Bacon was the 
first to impress upon mankind at large. The age was one in which 
knowledge was passing to fields of enquiry which had till then 
been unknown, in which Kepler and Galileo were creating modern 
astronomy, in which Descartes was revealing the laws of motion, 
and Harvey the circulation of the blood. But to the mass of men 
this great change was all but imperceptible ; and it was the energy, 
the profound conviction, the eloquence of Bacon which first called 
the attention of mankind as a whole to the power and importance 
of physical research. It was he who by his lofty faith in the 
results and victories of the new philosophy nerved its followers to a 
zeal and confidence equal to his own. It was he who above all gave 
dignity to the slow and patient processes of inv estigation, of experi- 
ment, of comparison, to the sacrificing of hypothesis to fact, to the 
single aim after truth, which was to be the law of modern science. 
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Section VIII.—The Conquest of Ireland, 1588—16r10 


| Authorities—The materials for the early history of Ireland are described by 
Professor O’Curry in his “ Lectures on the Materials of Ancient Irish History.” 
They may be studied by the general reader in the compilation known as “ The 
Annals of the Four Masters,” edited by Dr. O’Donovan. Its ecclesiastical 
history is dryly but accurately told by Dr. Lanigan (“ Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland”). The chief authorities for the earlier conquest under Henry the 
Second are the “Expugnatio et Topographia Hibernica” of Gerald de Barri, 
edited for the Rolls series by Mr. Dimock, and the Anglo-Norman Poem 
edited by M. Francisque Michel (London, Pickering, 1857). Mr. Froude has 
devoted especial attention to the relations of Ireland with the Tudors ; but both 
in accuracy and soundness of judgement his work is far inferior to Mr. Brewer’s 
examination of them in his prefaces to the State Papers of Henry VIII., or to 
Mr. Gardiner’s careful and temperate account of the final conquest and settle- 
ment under Mountjoy and Chichester (“ History of England”). The two series 
of ‘ Lectures on the History of Ireland” by Mr. A. G. Richey are remarkable 
for their information and fairness. | 


While England became “a nest of singing birds” at home, 
the last years of Elizabeth’s reign were years of splendour and 
triumph abroad. The defeat of the Armada was the first of a 
series of defeats which broke the power of Spain, and changed the 
political aspect of the world. The next year fifty vessels and 
fifteen thousand men were sent under Drake and Norris against 
Lisbon. The expedition returned baffled to England, but it had 
besieged Corunna, pillaged the coast, and repulsed a Spanish 
army on Spanish ground. The exhaustion of the treasury indeed 
soon forced Elizabeth to content herself with issuing commissions 
to volunteers ; but the war was a national one, and the nation 
waged it for itself. Merchants, gentlemen, nobles, fitted out 
privateers. The sea-dogs in ever growing numbers scoured the 
Spanish Main; Spanish galleons, Spanish merchant-ships, were 
brought month after month to English harbours. Philip mean- 
while was held back from attack on England by the need of 
action in France. The Armada had hardly been dispersed when 
the assassination of Henry the Third, the last of the line of 
Valois, raised Henry of Navarre to the throne ; and the accession 
of a Protestant sovereign at once ranged the Catholics of France 
to a man on the side of the League and its leaders, the Guises. 
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Se. vit. The League rejected Henry’s claims as those of a heretic, pro- 
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recognized Philip as Protector of Irance. It received the support 


of Spanish soldiery and Spanish treasure: and this new effort of 
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Spain, an effort whose triumph must have ended in her ruin, forced 
Elizabeth to aid Henry with men and money in his five years’ 
struggle against the overwhelming odds which seemed arrayed 
against him. Torn by civil strife, it seemed as though France 
might be turned into a Spanish dependency ; and it was from its 
coast that Philip hoped to reach England. But the day at last 
went against the Leaguers. On the death of their puppet king, 
their scheme of conferring the crown on Philip’s daughter awoke 
jealousies in the house of Guise itself, while it gave strength to the 
national party who shrank from laying France at the feet of 
Spain. Henry's submission to the faith held by the bulk 
of his subjects at last destroyed all chance of Philip’s success. 
“Paris is well worth a mass” was the famous phrase in which 
Henry explained his abandonment of the Protestant cause, but 
the step did more than secure Paris. It dashed to the ground all 
hopes of further resistance, it dissolved the League, and enabled 
the King at the head of a reunited people to force. Philip to 
acknowledge his title and consent to peace in the Treaty of Vervins. 
The overthrow of Philip’s hopes in France had been made more 
bitter by the final overthrow of his hopes at sea. In 1596 his 
threat of a fresh Armada was met by the daring descent of an 
English force upon Cadiz. The town was plundered and burned 
to the ground ; thirteen vessels of war were fired in its harbour, 
and the stores accumulated for the expedition utterly destroyed. 
In spite of this crushing blow a Spanish fleet gathered in the 
following year and set sail for the Inglish coast; but as in the 
case of its predecessor storms proved more fatal than the English 
guns, and the ships were wrecked and almost destroyed in the 
Bay of Biscay. 

With the ruin of Philip’s projects in France and the assertion 
of English supremacy at sea, all danger from Spain passed quictly 
away, and Elizabeth was able to direct her undivided cnergies to 
the last work which illustrates her reign. 

To understand however the final conquest of Ireland, we must 
retrace our steps to the reign of Henry the Second. The civiliza- 
tion of the island had at that time fallen far below the height 
which it had reached when its missionaries brought religion and 
learning to the shores of Northumbria. Learning had almost 
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disappeared. The Christianity which had been.a vital force in the 
eighth century had died into asceticism and superstition by the 
twelfth, and had ceased to influence the morality of the people at 
large. The Church, destitute of any effective organization, was 
powerless to do the work which it had done elsewhere in Western 
Europe, or to introduce order into the anarchy of warring tribes. 
On the contrary, it shared the anarchy around it. Its head, the 


oat ate 


S. KEIVIN’S CELL, GLENDALOUGH. 
Drawing by Sir Thomas Deane. 


Coarb or Archbishop of Armagh, sank into the hereditary chieftain 
of a clan; its bishops were without dioceses, and often mere 
dependants of the greater monasteries. Hardly a trace of any 
central authority remained to knit the tribes into a single nation, 
though the King of Ulster claimed supremacy over his fellow- 
kings of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught; and even within 
these minor kingships, the regal authority was little more than a 
name. The one living thing in the social and political chaos was 
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teeny mained those of the earli- 
1588 est stage of human civili- 
1610 zation. Its chieftainship 
was hereditary, but in- 
stead of passing from 
father to son, it was held 
by whoever was the eldest 
member of the ruling 
family at the time. The 
land belonging to the 
tribe was shared among its 
members, but re-divided 
among them at certain 
intervals of years. The 
practice of “ fosterage,” 
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or adoption, bound the adopted child more closely to its foster 


parents than to its family by blood. Every element of improve- 


ment or progress which had been introduced into the island dis- 
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appeared in the long and 
desperate struggle with 
the Danes. The coast- 
towns, such as Dublin or 
Waterford, which the in- 
vaders founded, remained 
Danish in blood and 
manners, and at feud with 
the Celtic tribes around 
them, though sometimes 
forced by the fortunes of 
war to pay tribute, and 
to accept, in name at 
least, the overlordship of 
the Irish Kings. It was 
through these towns how- 


ever that the intercourse with England, which had ceased since 


the eighth century, was to some extent renewed in the eleventh, 
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Cut off from the Church 
of the island by na- 
antipathy, the 

coast 


tional 
Danish cities 
applied to the See 
of Canterbury for the 
ordination of their 
bishops, and acknow- 
right of 
spiritual supervision in 


ledged a 


Lanfranc and Anselm. 


The relations thus 
formed were drawn 
closer by the slave- 


trade which the Con- 
queror and_ Bishop 
Wulfstan succeeded for 
a time in suppressing 
at Bristol, but which ap- 
pears to have quickly 
In the twelfth 
Ireland 


revived. 
century was 
full of Englishmen, 
who had been kid- 
napped and sold into 
slavery, in spite of royal 
prohibitions and_ the 
spiritual menaces of the 
English Church. The 
state ©: the country 
afforded a legitimate 
pretext for war, had a 
pretext been needed by 
the ambition of Henry 
the Second; and within 
a few months of that 


King’s coronation John 
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of Salisbury was despatched to obtain the Papal sanction for an 
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invasion of the island. The enterprise as it was laid before Pope 
Hadrian the Fourth took the colour of a crusade. The isolation 
of Ireland from the general body of Christendom, the absence of 
learning and civilization, the scandalous vices of its people, were 
alleged as the grounds of Henry’s action. It was the general belief 
of the time that all islands fell under the jurisdiction of the Papal 
Sec, and it was as a possession of the Roman Church that Henry 
sought Hadrian’s permission to enter Ireland. His aim was “to 
enlarge the bounds of the Church, to restrain the progress of vices, 
to correct the manners of its people and to plant virtue among 
them, and to increase the Christian religion.” He engaged to 
“subject the people to laws, to extirpate vicious customs, to respect 
the rights of the native Churches, and to enforce the payment of 


) 


Peter’s pence”’ as a recognition of the overlordship of the Roman 
See. Hadrian by his bull approved the enterprise as one prompted 
by “the ardour of faith and love of religion,’ and declared his will 
that the people of Ireland should receive Henry with all honour, 
and revere him as their lord. The Papal bull was produced 
in a great council of the English baronage, but the opposition 
of the Empress Matilda and the difficulties of the enterprise 
forced on Henry a temporary abandonment of his designs, and 
his energies were diverted for the moment to plans of continental 
agerandizement. 

Twelve years had passed when an Irish chieftain, Dermod, 
King of Leinster, presented himself at Henry’s Court, and did 
homage to him for the dominions from which he had been driven 
in one of the endless civil wars which distracted the island. 
Dermod returned to Ireland with promises of aid from the English 
knighthood ; and was soon followed by Robert FitzStephen, a son 
of the Constable of Cardigan, with a small band of a hundred and 
forty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and three or four hundred Welsh 
archers. Small as was the number of the adventurers, their horses 
and arms proved irresistible to the Irish kernes ; a sally of the 
men of Wexford was avenged by the storm of their town ; the 
Ossory clans were defeated with a terrible slaughter, and Dermod, 
seizing a head from the heap of trophies which his men piled at 
his feet, tore off in savage triumph its nose and lips with his teeth, 
The arrival of fresh forces under Maurice Fitzgerald heralded the 
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coming of Richard of Clare, Earl of Pembroke and Striguil, a 


ruined baron later known by the nickname of Strongbow, who in 
defiance of Henry’s prohibition landed near Waterford with a force 
of fifteen hundred men, as Dermod’s mercenary. The city was at 
once stormed, and the united forces of the Earl and King marched 
to the siege of Dublin. In spite of a relief attempted by the 
King of Connaught, who was recognized as overking of the island 
by the rest of the tribes, Dublin was taken by surprise; and the 
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LAVABO, MELLIFONT ABBEY, DROGHEDA, 
Drawing by Sir Thomas Deane. 
marriage of Richard with Eva, Dermod’s daughter, left him on 
the death of his father-in-law, which followed quickly on these 
successes, master of his kingdom of Leinster. The new lord had 
soon, however, to hurry back to England, and appease the jealousy 
of Henry by the surrender of Dublin to the Crown, by doing 
homage for Leinster as an English lordship, and by accompanying 
the King in his voyage to the new dominion which the adventurers 
had won. Had Henry been allowed by fortune to carry out his 
purpose, the conquest of Ireland would now have been accom- 
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plished. The King of Connaught indeed and the chiefs of nor- 
thern Ulster refused him homage, but the rest of the Irish tribes 
owncd his suzerainty ; the bishops in synod at Cashel recognized 
him as their lord ; and he was preparing to penetrate to the north 
and west, and to secure his conquest by a systematic erection of 
castles throughout the country, when the troubles which followed 
on the murder of Archbishop Thomas recalled him hurriedly to 
Normandy. The lost opportunity never returned. Connaught, 
indeed, bowed to a nominal acknowledgement of Henry’s overlord- 
ship ; John De Courcy penetrated into Ulster and established 
himself at Downpatrick: and the King planned for a while the 
establishment of his youngest son, John, as Lord of Ireland. But 
the levity of the young prince, who mocked the rude dresses of the 
native chieftains, and plucked them in insult by the beard, com- 
pelled his recall; and nothing but the feuds and weakness of the 
Irish tribes enabled the adventurers to hold the districts of 
Drogheda, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, which formed 
what was thenceforth known as the “ English Pale.” 

Had the Irish driven their invaders into the sea, or the English 
succeeded in the complete conquest of Ireland, the misery of its 
after history might have been avoided. A struggle such as that in 
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which Scotland drove out its conquerors might have produced a 
spirit of patriotism and national union, which would have formed 
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the Pale into counties, 


and ordered the observance of the English law ; but the departure 


of his army was the signal for a return of the anarchy which he 
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The country was 
broken into two halves, whose conflict has never ceased. The 
barbarism of the native tribes was only intensified by their hatred 
of the more civilized intruders. The intruders themselves, penned 
up in the narrow limits of the Pale, fell rapidly to the level of the 
barbarism about them. 
All the lawlessness, the 
ferocity, the narrowness, 
of feudalism broke out 
at unchecked in the horde 
ro of adventurers who held 
aol the land by their sword, 
a 
mina a It needed the stern ven- 
aa geance of John, whose 
army stormed _ their 
strongholds, and drove 
the leading barons into 
exile; to, preserve even 
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had trampled under foot. Every Irishman without the Pale was 
deemed an enemy and a robber, nor was his murder cognizable by 


the law. Half the subsist- 
ence of the barons was 
drawn from forays across 
the border, and these forays 
were avenged ky incursions 
of native marauders, which 
carried havoc to the walls 
of Dublin. The English 
settlers in the Pale itself 
were harried and oppressed 
by enemy and _ protector 
alike ; while the feuds of 
the English lords wasted 
their strength, and prevent- 
ed any effective combination 
for conquest or defence. 
The landing of a Scotch 
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force after Bannockburn with Edward Bruce at its head, and a 
general rising of the Irish which welcomed this deliverer, drove 
} indeed the barons of the Pale to a momentary 


dation. 
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union; and in the bloody field of Athenree 
their valour was proved by the slaughter of 
eleven thousand of their foes, and the almost 
complete extinction of the sept of the O’Connors. 
But with victory returned anarchy and degra- 
The barons sank more and more into 
Irish chieftains ; the FitzMaurices, who became 
Earls of Desmond, and whose great territory 
in the south was erected into a County Palatine, 
adopted the dress and manners of the natives 
around them ; and the provisions of the Statute 
of Kilkenny were fruitless to check the growth 


Chapter House Liber A. of this evil. 


The Statute forbade the adoption 


by any man of English blood of the Trish 


language or name or dress; it enforced within the Pale the use 
of English law, and made that of the native or Brehon law, which 
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sec. VIII. was gaining ground, an act of treason ; it made treasonable any 


Txe marriage of the Englishry with persons of Irish blood, or any 
ConQuESsT = 


In nwn @doption of English children by Irish foster-fathers. But stern 
1588 as they were, these provisions proved fruitless to check the fusion 
1610 of the two races, while the growing independence of the Lords 
of the Pale threw off all but the semblance of obedience to the 
English government. It was this which stirred Richard the 
Second to a serious effort for the conquest and organization of 
1394 the island. He landed with an army at Waterford, and received 
the general submission of the native chieftains. But the Lords 
of the Pale held sullenly aloof; and Richard had no sooner 
quitted the island than the Irish in turn refused to carry out 
their promise of quitting Leinster. In 1398 his lieutenant in 
Ireland, the Earl of March, was slain in battle, and Richard 
resolved to complete his work by a fresh invasion; but the 
troubles in England soon interrupted his efforts, and all traces of 

his work vanished with the embarkation of his soldiers. 

With the renewal of the French wars, and the outburst of 
the Wars of the Roses, Ireland was again left to itself, and English 
sovereignty over the island dwindled to a shadow. But at last 
Henry the Seventh took the country in hand. Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings was despatched as deputy ; the Lords of the Pale were scared 

1494 by the seizure of their leader, the Earl of Kildare; the Parliament 
nes of the Pale was forbidden by the famous Poynings’ Act to treat of 
any matters save those first approved of by the English King and 

his Council. For a while however the Lords of the Pale must 

still serve as the English garrison against the unconquered Irish, 

and Henry made his prisoner the Earl of Kildare Lord Deputy. 

“All Ireland cannot rule this man,’ grumbled his ministers. 
“Then shall he rule all Ireland,” replied the King. But though 
Henry the Seventh had begun the work of bridling Ireland he had 

no strength for exacting a real submission ; and the great Norman 

Lords of the Pale, the Butlers and Geraldines, the De la Poers and 

the Fitzpatricks, though subjects in name, were in fact defiant of 

royal authority. In manners and outer seeming they had sunk 

into mere natives ; their feuds were as incessant as those of the 

Irish septs ; and their despotism over the miserable inhabitants of 

the Pale combined the horrors of feudal oppression with those of 
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Celtic anarchy. Crushed by taxation, by oppression, by misgovern- 
ment, plundered alike by Celtic marauders and by the troops 
levied to disperse them, the wretched descendants of the first 
English settlers preferred even Irish misrule to English “ order,’ 
and the border of the Pale retreated steadily towards Dublin. The 
towns of the seaboard, sheltered by their walls and their municipal 
self-government, formed the only exceptions to the general chaos ; 
elsewhere throughout its dominions the English Government, 
though still strong enough to break down any open revolt, was a 
mere phantom of rule. From the Celtic tribes without the Pale 


TRIM CASTLE (ON THE BORDER OF THE PALE), 


even the remnant of civilization and of native union which had 
lingered on to the time of Strongbow had vanished away. The 
feuds of the Irish septs were as bitter as their hatred of the 
stranger ; and the Government at Dublin found it easy to main- 
tain a strife, which saved it the necessity of self-defence, among a 
people whose “nature is such that for money one shall have the 
son to war against his father, and the father against his child.” 
During the first thirty years of the sixteenth century, the annals of 
the country which remained under native rule record more than 
a hundred raids and battles between clans of the north alone. 
But the time was at last come for a vigorous attempt on the part 
of England to introduce order into this chaos of turbulence and 
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misrule. To Henry the Eighth the policy which had been pur- 
sued by his father, of ruling Ireland through the great Irish lords, 
was utterly hateful. His purpose was to rule in Ireland as 
thoroughly and effectively as he ruled in England, and during the 
latter half of his reign he bent his whole energies to accomplish 
this aim. From the first hours of his accession, indeed, the Irish 
lords felt the heavier hand of a master. The Geraldines, who had 
been suffered under the preceding reign to govern Ireland in the 
name of the Crown, were quick to discover that the Crown would 

ms to be their tool. Their head, the Earl of Kildare, 
was called to England and thrown into the Tower. The great 
house resolved to frighten England again into a conviction of its 
helplessness ; and a rising of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald followed the 
usual fashion of Irish revolts. A murder of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, a capture of the city, a repulse before its castle, a harrying 
of the Pale, ended in a sudden disappearance of the rebels among 
the bogs and forests of the border on the advance of the English 
forces. It had been usual to meet such an onset as this by a raid 
of the same character, by a corresponding failure before the castle 
of the rebellious noble, and a retreat like his own, which served as 
a preliminary to negotiations and a compromise. Unluckily for the 
Geraldines, Henry had resolved to take Ireland seriously in hand, 
and he had Cromwell to execute his will. Skeffington, anew Lord 
Deputy, brought with him a train of artillery, which worked a 
startling change in the political aspect of the island. The castles 
which had hitherto sheltered rebellion were battered into ruins. 
Maynooth, a stronghold from which the Geraldines threatened 
Dublin and ruled the Pale at their will, was beaten down in a fort- 
night. So crushing and unforeseen was the blow that resistance 
was at once at an end. Not only was the power of the great 
Norman house which had towered over Ireland utterly broken, but 
only a single boy was left to preserve its name. 

With the fall of the Fitzgeralds Ireland felt itself in a master’s 
grasp. “ Irishmen,” wrote one of the Lord Justices to Cromwell, 
“were never in such fear as now. The King’s sessions are being 
kept in five shires more than formerly.” Not only were the 
I'nglishmen of the Pale at Henry’s feet, but the kernes of Wick- 


low and Wexford sent in their submission ; and for the first time 
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in men’s memory an English army appeared in Munster and 
reduced the south to obedience. A castle of the O’Briens, which 
guarded the passage of the Shannon, was carried by assault, and 
its fall carried with it the submission of Clare. The capture of 
Athlone brought about the reduction of Connaught, and assured 
the loyalty of the great Norman house of the De Burghs or 
Bourkes, who had assumed an almost royal authority in the west. 
The resistance of the tribes of the north was broken in the victory 
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of Bellahoe. In seven years, partly through the vigour of Skeffing- 
ton’s successor, Lord Leonard Grey, and still more through the 
resolute will of Henry and Cromwell, the power of the Crown, 
which had been limited to the walls of Dublin, was acknowledged 
over the length and breadth of Ireland. But submission was tar 
from being all that Henry desired. His aim was to civilize the 
people whom -he had conquered—to rule not by force but by 
law. But the only conception of law which the King or his minis- 
ters could frame was that of English law. The customary law 
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sec. VIII. which prevailed without the Pale, the native system of clan 


Tur government and common tenure of land by the tribe, as well as 
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tongue, were cither unknown to the English statesmen, or de- 
spised by them as barbarous. The one mode of civilizing Ireland 
and redressing its chaotic misrule which presented itself to their 
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minds, was that of destroying the whole Celtic tradition of the 
Irish people—that of “making Ireland English” in manners, in 
law, and in tongue. The Deputy, Parliament, Judges, Sheriffs, 
which already existed within the Pale, furnished a faint copy of 
English institutions ; and these, it was hoped, might be gradually 
extended over the whole island. The English language and mode 
of life would follow, it was believed, the English laws [hesone 
effectual way of bringing about such a change as this lay in a 
complete conquest of the island, and in its colonization by English 
settlers ; but from this course, pressed on him as it was by his own 
lieutenants and by the settlers of the Pale, even the iron will of 
Cromwell shrank. It was at once too bloody and too expensive. 
To win over the chiefs, to turn them by policy and a patient 
generosity into English nobles, to use the traditional devotion of 
their tribal dependents as a means of diffusing the new civilization 
of their chiefs, to trust to time and steady government for the 
gradual reformation of the country, was a policy safer, cheaper, 
more humane, and more statesmanlike. It was this system which, 
even before the fall of the Geraldines, Henry had resolved to adopt ; 
and it was this which he pressed on Ireland when the conquest 
laid it at his feet. "The chiefs were to be persuaded of the 
advantage of justice and legal rule. Their fear of any purpose 
to “expel them from their lands and dominions lawfully 
possessed” was to be dispelled by a promise “to conserve them 
as their own.” Even their remonstrances against the introduction 
of English law were to be regarded, and the course of justice to 
be enforced or mitigated according to the circumstances of the 
country. In the resumption of lands or rights which clearly 
belonged to the Crown “sober ways, politic shifts, and amiable 
persuasions ” were to be preferred to rigorous dealing. “It was this 
system of conciliation which was in the main carried out by the 
I:nglish Government under Henry and his two successors. Chief- 
tain after chieftain was won over to the acceptance of the indenture 
which guaranteed him in the possession of his lands, and left his 
authority over his tribesmen untouched, on condition of a pledge 
of loyalty, of abstinence from illegal wars and exactions on his 
fellow-subjects, and of rendering a fixed tribute and service in 
war-time to the Crown. The sole test of loyalty demanded was 
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the acceptance of an English title, and the education of a son at 
the English court ; though in some cases, like that of the O’Neills, 
a promise was exacted to use the English language and dress, 
and to encourage tillage and husbandry. Compliance with con- 
ditions such as these was procured, not merely by the terror of 
the royal name, but by heavy bribes. The chieftains in fact 
profited greatly by the change. Not only were the lands of the 
suppressed abbeys granted to them on their assumption of their 
new titles, but the English law-courts, ignoring the Irish custom 
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by which the land belonged to the tribe at large, regarded the 
chiefs as sole proprietors of the soil. 

The merits of the system were unquestionable ; its faults were 
such as a statesman of that day could hardly be expected to 
perceive. The Tudor politicians held that the one hope for the 
regeneration of Ireland lay in its absorbing the civilization of 
England. The prohibition of the national dress, customs, laws, 
and language must have seemed to them merely the suppression 
of a barbarism which stood in the way of all improvement. At 
this moment however a fatal blunder plunged Ireland into religious 
strife. The religious aspect of Ireland was hardly less chaotic 
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than its political aspect had been. Ever since Strongbow’s landing 
there had been no one Irish Church, simply because there had 
been no one Irish nation. There was not the slightest difference 
in doctrine or discipline between the Church without the Pale and 
the Church within it. But within the Pale the clergy were ex- 
clusively of English blood and speech, and without it they were 
exclusively of Irish. Irishmen were shut out by law from abbeys 
and churches within the English boundary ; and the ill-will of the 
natives shut out Englishmen from churches and abbeys outside it. 


ROCK ABBEY (FRANCISCAN), ASKEATON, 
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As to the religious state of the country, it was much on a level 
with its political condition. Feuds and misrule had told fatally 
on ecclesiastical discipline. The bishops were political officers, 
or hard fighters like the chiefs around them; their sees were 
neglected, their cathedrals abandoned to decay. Through whole 
dioceses the churches lay in ruins and without priests. The only 
preaching done in the country was done by the begging friars, 
and the results of the friars’ preaching were small. “If the King 
do not provide a remedy,” it was said in 1525, “there will be no 
more Christentie than in the middle of Turkey.” Unfortunately 
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the remedy which Henry provided was worse than the disease, 
Politically Ireland was one with England, and the great revolution 
which was severing the one country from the Papacy extended 
itself naturally to the other. The results of it indeed at first 
seemed small enough. The Supremacy, a question which’ had 
convulsed England, passed over into Ireland to meet its only 
obstacle in a general indifference, Everybody was ready to accept 
it without a thought of its consequences. The bishops and clergy 
within the Pale bent to the King’s will as casily as their fellows 
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in England, and their example was followed by at least four prel- 
ates of dioceses without the Pale. The native chieftains made 
no more scruple than the Lords of the Council in renouncing 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome, and in acknowledging Henry 
as the “Supreme Head of the Church of England and Ireland 
under Christ.’ There was none of the resistance to the dissciu- 
tion of the abbeys which had been witnessed on the other side of 
the Channel, and the greedy chieftains showed themselves perfectly 
willing to share the plunder of the Church. But the results of the 
measure were fatal to the little culture and religion which even the 
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past centuries of disorder had spared, Such as they were, the 
religious houses were the only schools which Ireland contained. 
The system of vicars, so general in England, was rare in Ireland ; 
churches in the patronage of the abbeys were for the most part 
served by the religious themselves, and the dissolution of their 
houses suspended public worship over large districts of the country. 
The friars, hitherto the only preachers, and who continued to 
labour and teach in spite of the efforts of the Government, were 


thrown necessarily into a position of antagonism to the English 
rule. 
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Had the ecclesiastical changes which were forced on the country  protest- 


ended here, however, little harm would in‘the end have been done. 
But in England the breach with Rome, the destruction of the 
monastic orders, and the establishment of the Supremacy, had 
roused in a portion of the people itself a desire for theological 
change which Henry shared, and was cautiously satisfying. In 
Ireland the spirit of the Reformation never existed among the 
people at all. They accepted the legislative measures passed in 
the English Parliament without any dream of theological con- 
sequences, or of any change in the doctrine or ceremonies of the 
Church. Nota single voice demanded the abolition of pilgrimages, 
or the destruction of images, or the reform of public worship. The 
mission of Archbishop Browne “for the plucking down of idols 
and extinguishing of idolatry” was a first step in the long effort of 
the English Government to force a new faith on a people who to a 
man clung passionately to their old religion. Browne’s attempts at 
“tuning the pulpits” were met by a sullen and significant opposi- 


” 


tion. ‘“ Neither by gentle exhortation,” the Primate wrote to 
Cromwell, “ nor by evangelical instruction, neither by oath of them 
solemnly taken, nor yet by threats of sharp correction may I 
persuade or induce any, whether religious or secular, since my 
coming over, once to preach the Word of God nor the just title of 
our illustrious Prince.” Even the acceptance of the Supremacy, 
which had been so quietly effected, was brought into question when 
its results became clear. The bishops abstained from compliance 
with the order to erase the Pope’s name out of their mass-books. 
The pulpits remained steadily silent. When Browne ordered the 
destruction of the images and relics in his own cathedral, he had 
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to report that the prior and canons “find them so sweet for their 
gain that they heed not my words.” Cromwell, however, was 
resolute for a religious uniformity between the two islands, and the 
Primate borrowed some of his patron’s vigour. Recalcitrant 
priests were thrown into prison, images were plucked down from 
the roodloft, and the most venerable of Irish relics, the Staff of 
St. Patrick, was burnt in the market-place. But he found no 
support in his vigour, save from across the Channel. The Irish 
Council was cold. The Lord Deputy knelt to say prayers before 
animage at Trim. A sullen, dogged opposition baffled Cromwell’s 
efforts, and his fall was followed by a long respite in the religious 
changes which he was’ forcing on the conquered dependency. 
With the accession of Edward the Sixth, however, the system of 
change was renewed with all the energy of Protestant zeal. The 
bishops were summoned before the Deputy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, 
to receive the new English Liturgy, which, though written in a 
tongue as strange to the native Irish as Latin itself, was now to 
supersede the Latin service-book in every diocese. The order was 
the signal for an open strife. ‘“ Now shall every illiterate fellow 
read Mass,” burst forth Dowdall, the Archbishop of Armagh, as he 
flung out of the chamber with all but one of his suffragans at his 
heels. Archbishop Browne, of Dublin, on the other hand, was 
followed in his profession of obedience by the Bishops of Meath, 
Limerick, and Kildare. The Government, however, was far from 
quailing before the division of the episcopate. Dowdall was driven 
from the country, and the vacant sees were filled with Protestants, 
like Bale, of the most advanced type. But no change could be | 
wrought by measures such as these on the opinions of the people 
themselves, The new episcopal reformers spoke no Irish, and of 
their English sermons not a word was understood by the rude 
kernes around the pulpit. The native priests remained silent. 
“As for preaching we have none,” reports a zealous Protestant, 
“without which the ignorant can have no knowledge.’ The 
prelates who used the new Prayer-book were simply regarded as 
heretics. The Bishop of Meath was assured by one of his flock 
that, “if the country wist how, they would eat you.” Protestantism 
had failed to wrest a single Irishman from his older convictions, 
but it succeeded in uniting all Ireland against the Crown. The 
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old political distinctions which had been produced by the conquest 
of Strongbow faded before the new struggle for a common faith. 
The population within the Pale and without it became one, “not as 
the Irish nation,” it has been acutely said, “but as Catholics.” A 
new sense of national identity was found in the identity of religion. 
“Both English and Irish begin to oppose your Lordship’s orders,” 
Browne had written years before to Cromwell, ‘and to lay aside 
their national old quarrels.” 

With the accession of Mary the shadowy form of this earlier 
Irish Protestantism melted quietly away. There were no Protest- 
ants in Ireland save the new bishops ; and when Bale had fled over 
sea, and his fellow-prelates had been deprived, the Church re- 
sumed its old appearance. No attempt, indeed, was made to 
restore the monasteries; and Mary exercised her supremacy, 
deposed and appointed bishops, and repudiated Papal interference 
with her ecclesiastical acts, as vigorously as her father. But the 
Mass was restored, the old modes of religious worship were again 
held in honour, and religious dissension between the Government 
and its Irish subjects was for the time at an end. With the 
close, however, of one danger came the rise of another. England 
was growing tired of the policy of conciliation which had been 
steadily pursued by Henry the Eighth and his successor. As 
yet it had been rewarded with precisely the sort of success which 
Wolsey and Cromwell anticipated: the chicfs had come quietly 
in to the plan, and their septs had followed them in submission 
to the new order. “The winning of the Earl of Desmond was 
“the winning of the rest of Munster with small charges. The 
making O’Brien an Earl made all that country obedient.” The 
Maewilliam became Lord Clanrickard, and the Fitzpatricks Barons 
of Upper Ossory. A visit of the great northern chief who had 
accepted the title of Earl of Tyrone ,to the English Court was 
regarded as a marked step in the process of civilization. In the 
south, where the system of English law was slowly spreading, 
the chieftains sate on the bench side by side with the English 
justices of the peace ; and something had been done to check the 
feuds and disorder of the wild tribes between Limerick and Tippe- 
rary. ‘‘ Men may pass quietly throughout these countries without 
danger of robbery or other displeasure.’ In the Clanrickard 
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Sec. VII county, once wasted with war, “ ploughing increaseth daily.” In 
Tar . Tyrone and the north, indced, the old disorder reigned without a 
teen Check; and cverywhere the process of improvement tried the 
1588 temper of the English Deputies by the slowness of its advance. 


1610 The only hope of any real progress lay in patience; and there 
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were signs that the Government at Dublin found it hard to wait. 


IRISH MEN AND WOMEN. 
Temp. Elizabeth. 
MS. Add. 28330. 


The ‘rough handling” of the chiefs by Sir Edward Bellingham, a 
Lord Deputy under the Protector Somerset, roused a spirit of 
revolt that only subsided when the poverty of the Exchequer 
forced him to withdraw the garrisons he had planted in the heart 
of the country. His successor in Mary’s reign, Lord Sussex, made 


raid after raid to no purpose on the obstinate tribes of the north, 
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burning in one. the Cathedral of Armagh and three other churches. 
A far’ more serious breach in the system of conciliation was made 
when the project of English colonization which Henry had steadily 
rejected was adopted by the same Lord Deputy, and when the 
country of the O’Connors was assigned to English settlers, and 
made shire-land under the names of King’s and Qucen’s Counties, 
in honour of Philip and Mary. A savage warfare began at once 
between the planters and the dispossessed septs, which only ended 
in the following reign in the extermination of the Irishmen. 
Commissioners were appointed to survey waste lands, with the aim 
of carrying the work of colonization into other districts, but the 
pressure of the French war put an end to these wider projects. 
Elizabeth at her accession recognized the risk of the policy of 
confiscation and colonization, and the prudence of Cecil fell back 
on the safer though more tedious methods of Henry. 

The alarm however at English aggression had already spread 
among the natives: and its result was seen in a revolt of the 
north, and in the rise of a leader far more vigorous and able than 
any with whom the Government had had as yet to contend. An 
acceptance of the Earldom of Tyrone by the chief of the O’Neills 
brought about the inevitable conflict between the system of suc- 
cession recognized by English and that recognized by Irish law. 
On the death of the Earl, England acknowledged his eldest son as 
the heir of his Earldom ; while the sept maintained their older right 
of choosing a chief from among the members of the family, and 
preferred Shane O’Neill, a younger son of less doubtful legitimacy. 
Sussex marched northward to settle the question by force of 
arms ; but ere he could reach Ulster the activity of Shane had 
quelled the disaffection of his rivals, the O’Donnells of Donegal, 
and won over the Scots of Antrim. 
Sussex, “durst Scot or Irishman look Englishman in the face in 


“Never before,” wrote 


plain or wood since I came here ;” but Shane had fired his men 
with a new courage, and charging the Deputy’s army with a force 
hardly half its number drove it back in rout on Armagh. A 
promise of pardon induced him to visit London, and make an 
illusory submission, but he was no sooner safe home again than its 
terms were set aside; and after a wearisome struggle, in which 


Shane foiled the efforts of the Lord Deputy to entrap or to poison 
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sec. VIII. him, he remained virtually master of the north. His success 


Tue stirred larger dreams of ambition ; he invaded Connaught, and 
CONQUEST 


AN IRISH BANQUET. 
Derrick, “Image of Ireland,” 158. 


pressed Clanrickard hard: while he replied to the remonsirances 
of the Council at Dublin with a bold defiance. ‘By the sword I 
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AN IRISH CHIEF AND HIS ATTENDANTS. 
Derrick, ‘Image of Ireland,” 158. 


have won these lands,’ he answered, “and by the sword will 
[ keep them.” But defiance broke idly against the skill and 
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vigour. of Sir Henry Sidney, who succeeded Sussex as Lord Sec. vill 


Deputy. The rival septs of the north were drawn into a rising Colt gn 


AN IRISH CHIEF’S LAST FIGH’, 
Derrick, *' Image of Ireland,” 1581. 


against. O’Neill, while the English army advanced from the Pale ; 
and Shane, defeated by the O’Donnells, took refuge in Antrim, 
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SIR H. SIDNEYS RETURN TO DUBLIN AFTER A VICTORY—RECEPTION BY MAYOR 
AND ALDERMEN. 
Derrick, “ Image of lreland,” 158t. 


and was hewn to pieces in a drunken squabble by his Scottish 
entertainers. The victory of Sidney won ten years of peace for 
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the wretched country; but Ireland had already been fixed on. 
by ‘the Papacy as ground on which it could with advantage fight 
out its quarrel with Elizabeth. Practically indeed the religious 
question hardly existed there. The ecclesiastical policy of the 
Protestants had indeed been revived in name on the Queen’s 
accession ; Rome was again renounced, the new Act of Uniformity 
forced the English Prayer-book on the island, and compelled 
attendance at the services in which it was used. There was as 
before a general air of compliance with the law; even in the 
districts without the Pale the bishops generally conformed, and the 
only exceptions of which we have any information were to be 
found in the extreme south and in the north, where resistance was 
distant enough to be safe. But the real cause of this apparent 
submission to the Act of Uniformity. lay in the fact that it 
remained, and necessarily remained, a dead letter. It was im- 
possible to find any considerable number of English ministers, 
or of Irish priests acquainted with English. Meath was one 
of the most civilized dioceses, and out of a hundred curates in it 
hardly ten knew any tongue save their own. The promise that 
the service-book should be translated into Irish was never ful- 
filled, and the final clause of the Act itself authorized the use 
of a Latin rendering of it till further order could be taken. But 
this, like its other provisions, was ignored, and throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign the gentry of the Pale went unquestioned to 
Mass. There was in fact no religious persecution, and in the many 
complaints of Shane O’Neill we find no mention of a religious 
grievance. But this was far from being the view of Rome or of 
Spain, of the Catholic missionaries, or of the Irish exiles abroad. 
They represented, and perhaps believed, the Irish people to be 
writhing under a religious oppression which they were burning 
to shake off. They saw in the Irish loyalty to Catholicism a lever 
for overthrowing the heretic Queen when in 1579 the Papacy 
planned the greatest and most comprehensive of its attacks upon 
Elizabeth. While missionaries egged on the English Catholics to 
revolt, the Pope hastened to bring about a Catholic revolution in 
Scotland and in Ireland. Stukely, an Irish refugee, had long 
pressed on the Pope and Spain the policy of a descent on Ireland ; 
and his plans were carried out at last by the landing of a small 
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force on the shores of Kerry. In spite of the arrival in the 
following year of two thousand Papal soldiers accompanied by 
a Legate, the attempt ended in a miserable failure. The fort of 
Smerwick, in which the invaders entrenched themselves, was forced 
by the new Deputy, Lord Grey, to surrender, and its garrison put 
ruthlessly to the sword. The Earl of Desmond, who after long 
indecision rose to support them, was defeated and hunted over his 
own country, which the panic-born cruelty of his pursuers harried 
into a wilderness. Pitiless as it was, the work done in Munster 
spread a terror over the land which served England in good stead 


CASTLE OF THE DESMONDS, ASKEATON, CO. LIMERICK, 


when the struggle with Catholicism culminated in the fight with 
the Armada; and not a chieftain stirred during that memorable 
year save to massacre the miserable men who were shipwrecked 
along the coast of Bantry or Sligo. 

The power of the Government was from this moment recognized 
everywhere throughout the land. But it was a power founded 
solely on terror ; and the outrages and exactions of the soldiery, 
who had been flushed with rapine and bloodshed in the south, 
sowed during the years which followed the reduction of Munster 
the seeds of a revolt more formidable than any which Elizabeth had 
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yet encountered. The tribes of Ulster, divided i the policy of 
Sidney, were again united by the common hatred of their op- 
pressors; and in Hugh O'Neill they found a leader of even greater 
ability than Shane himself. Hugh had been brought up at the 
English court, and was in manners and bearing an Englishman ; 
he had been rewarded for his steady loyalty in previous contests by 
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RUINS OF GOLLEGIATE CHURCH (BUILT 14604) AND HOUSE OF THE EARL OF 
DESMOND Al’ YOUGHAI,; GRANTED TO SIR WALTER RALEGH, 1585. 
After WW II, Bartlett. 


a grant of the Earldom of Tyrone; and in his strife with a rival 
chieftain of his clan he had secured aid from the Government by an 
offer to introduce the English laws and shire-system into his new 
country. But he was no sooner undisputed master of the north 
than his tone gradually changed. Whether from a long-formed 
plan, or from suspicion of English designs upon himself, he at last 
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took a position of open defiance. It was at the moment when the — sec. vim1 


Treaty of Vervins, and the wreck of the second Armada, freed bate 
Elizabeth’s hands from the struggle with Spain, that the revolt en 
under Hugh O’Neill broke the quiet which had prevailed since 1588 
the victories of Lord Grey. The Irish question again became the 1610 
chief trouble of the Queen. The tide of her recent triumphs seemed _ 1508 
at first to have turned. A defeat of the English forces in Tyrone 
caused a general rising of the northern tribes ; and a great effort © 
made in 1599 for the suppression of the growing revolt failed 


through the vanity and disobedience, if not the treacherous com- 
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plicity, of the Queen’s Lieutenant, the young Earl of Essex. His 
successor, Lord Mountjoy, found himself master on his arrival of 
only a few miles round Dublin. But in three years the revolt was 
at an end. A Spanish force which landed to support it at Kinsale 
was driven to surrender ; a line of forts secured the country as the 1601-1603 
English mastered it ; all open opposition was crushed out by the 
energy and the ruthlessness of the new Lieutenant ; and a famine 
which followed on his ravages completed the devastating work of 
the sword. Hugh O’Neill was brought in triumph to Dublin ; the 
Earl of Desmond, who had again roused Munster into revolt, fled 


REVERSE OF SECOND GREAT SEAL OF ELIZABETH, 1586. 
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for refuge to Spain ; and the work of conquest was at last brought Sec. vii 


to a close. Under the administration of Mountjoy’s successor, Sir | Te 


. g 
Arthur Chichester, an able and determined effort was made for the ae 
_ RELAND 
settlement of the conquered province by the general introduction of 1588 
a purely English system of government, justice, and property. 1610 


Every vestige of the old Celtic constitution of the country was 1605-1608 
rejected as “barbarous.” The tribal authority of the chiefs was 
taken from them by law. They were reduced to the position of 
great nobles and landowners, while their tribesmen rose from 
subjects into tenants, owing only fixed and customary dues and 
services to their lords. The tribal system of property in common 
was set aside, and the communal holdings of the tribesmen turned 
into the copyholds of English law. In the same way the chief- 
tains were stripped of their hereditary jurisdiction, and the English 
system of judges and trial by jury substituted for their proceedings 
under Brehon or customary law. To all this the Celts opposed the 
tenacious obstinacy of their race. Irish juries, then as now, refused 
to convict. Glad as the tribesmen were to be freed from the 
arbitrary exactions of their chiefs, they held them for chieftains 
still. The attempt made by Chichester, under pressure from 
England, to introduce the English uniformity of religion ended in 
utter failure ; for the Englishry of the Pale remained as Catholic as 
the native Irishry ; and the sole result of the measure was to build 
up a new Irish people out of both on the common basis of religion. 
Much, however, had been done by the firm yet moderate govern- 
ment of the Deputy, and signs were already appearing of a dis- 
position on the part of the people to conform gradually to the new 
usages, when the English Council under Elizabeth’s successor 
suddenly resolved upon and carried through the great revolutionary —_ 6,0 
measure which is known as the Colonization of Ulster. The 
pacific and conservative policy of Chichester was abandoned for a 
vast policy of spoliation ; two-thirds of the north of Ireland was 
declared to have been confiscated to the Crown by the part its 
possessors had taken in a recent effort at revolt ; and the lands 
which were thus gained were allotted to new settlers of Scotch and 
English extraction. In its material results the Plantation of Ulster 
was undoubtedly a brilliant success. Farms and homesteads, 
churches and mills, rose fast amidst the desolate wilds of Tyrone. 
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The Corporation of London undertook the colonization of Derry, 
and gave to the little town the name which its heroic defence has 
made so famous. The foundations of the economic prosperity 
which has raised Ulster high above the rest of Ireland in wealth 
and intelligence were undoubtedly laid in the confiscation of 1610. 
Nor did the measure meet with any opposition at the time save 
that of secret discontent. The evicted natives withdrew sullenly 
to the lands which had been left them by the spoiler ; but all faith 
in English justice had been torn from the minds of the Irishry, and 


ath 


LONDONDERRY. 
Drawing, c. 1680, in British ALuseun:. 


the seed had been sown of that fatal harvest of distrust and dis- 
affection, which was to be reaped through tyranny and massacre in 
the age to come. 

The colonization of Ulster has carried us beyond the limits of 
our present story. The triumph of Mountjoy flung its lustre over 
the last days of Elizabeth, but no outer triumph could break the 
gloom which gathered round the dying Queen. Lonely as she had 
always been, her loneliness deepened as she drew towards the 
grave. The statesmen and warriors of her earlier days had dropped 


-. 
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one by one from her Council-board ; and their successors were 
watching her last moments, and intriguing for favour in the coming 
reign. Her favourite, Lord Essex, was led into an insane outbreak 
of revolt which brought him to the block. The old splendour of 
her court waned and disappeared. Only officials remained about 
her, “the other of the Council and nobility estrange themselves by 
all occasions.” As she passed along in her progresses, the people 
whose applause she courted remained cold and silent. The temper 
of the age, in fact, was changing, and isolating her as it changed. 
Her own England, the England which had grown up around her, 


THE LAST GREAT MEDAL STRUCK TO CELEBRATE THE TRIUMPHS OF ELIZABETH, 
1602. 


life as the men of her day enjoyed it, and now that they were gone 
she clung to it with a fierce tenacity. She hunted, she danced, she 
jested with her young favourites, she coquetted and scolded and 
frolicked at sixty-seven as she had done at thirty. ‘“ The Queen,” 
wrote a courtier a few months before her death, “was never so 
gallant these many years, nor so set upon jollity.” She persisted, 
in spite of opposition, in her gorgeous progresses from country- 
house to country-house. She clung to business as of old, and rated 
in her usual fashion “one who minded not to giving up some matter 
of account.” But death crept on. Her face became haggard, and 
her frame shrank almost to a skeleton. At last her taste for finery 
disappeared, and she refused to change her dresses for a week 
together. A strange melancholy settled down on her: “she held 
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in her hand,” says one who saw her in her last days, “a golden. 


cup, which she often put to her lips: but in truth her heart seemed 
too full to need more filling.” Gradually her mind gave way. She 
lost her memory, the violence of her temper became unbearable, 
her very courage seemed to forsake her. She called for a sword 
to lie constantly beside her, and thrust it from time to time through 
the arras, as if she heard murderers stirring there. Food and rest 
became alike distasteful. She sate day and night propped up with 
pillows on a stool, her finger on her lip, her eyes fixed on the floor, 
without a word. If she once broke the silence, it was with a flash 
of her old queenliness. When Robert Cecil asserted that she 
“must” go to bed, the word roused her like a trumpet. “ Must!” 
she exclaimed ; “is must a word to be addressed to princes? Little 
man, little man! thy father, if he had been alive, durst not have 
used that word.” Then, as her anger spent itself, she sank into her 
old dejection. ‘‘ Thou art so presumptuous,” she said, “because 
thou knowest I shall die.” She rallied once more when the 
ministers beside her bed named Lord Beauchamp, the heir to the 
Suffolk claim, as a possible successor. ‘I will have no rogue’s 
son,” she cried hoarsely, “in my seat.” . But she gave no sign, save 
a motion of the head, at the mention of the King of Scots. She 
was in fact fast becoming insensible ; and early the next morning 
the life of Elizabeth, a life so great, so strange and lonely in its 


greatness, passed quietly away. 
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